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THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA 
I 
A VOICE FROM NATAL! 


EVENTS have marched with such rapidity in South Africa since the 
discovery of gold at Johannesburg, that the kaleidoscopic changes 
are apt to bewilder men’s minds when reflecting upon the future. 

The attitude of British statesmen of to-day in relation to South 
African affairs is founded upon a fairer conception of South African 
history than has been the case since the establishment of British rule 
at Capetown a century ago. This sub-continent is now passing 
through a period of danger which demands the utmost vigilance, and 
a display of foresight such as has never yet marked the policy of 
preceding Colonial Secretaries. 

South Africa has been called ‘the grave of reputations,’ but 
while the epigram has a substratum of truth, it is also true that 
South Africa has been the cradle of great conceptions. 

On the policy which the Empire is now called upon to settle 
will depend the happiness or misery of millions of the human race— 
not only of those who now inhabit this country, but of the countless 
thousands who are yet unborn. Surely no more stupendous work 
ever faced the great statesmen who have made the British Empire: 
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surely the task should be entered upon after the gravest consideration, 
and with the fullest knowledge which the light of experience can 
shed upon it. 

So far as I have been able to gather, there has been no expres- 
sion of opinion in any of the principal British Reviews from a 
Natalian’s point of view, and with the idea of putting forward, 
though only perhaps in a crude and imperfect manner, the stand- 
point which I think Natalians take, I have ventured to write this 

per. 
British rule in South Africa may be roughly divided into three 
epochs. First, there was the epoch which may be classified as 
the military-cum-missionary epoch, comprising the fatal time when 
British statesmen, grievously misled by the mendacious reports of 
over-zealous missionaries of the Dr. Phillips type, rode roughshod 
over colonists, British and Dutch alike, and adopted a policy which 
eventuated in the Great Trek. Then came a reaction, and the 
second epoch began. From the time of the retirement of Sir 
George Cathcart before the Basutos to the shameful surrender now 
known as ‘the policy of Majuba, British policy in South Africa 
oscillated between tyrannical interference and weak abandonment of 
responsibility and dereliction of duty, culminating in the crowning 
shame of the retrocession of the Transvaal. The third epoch may be 
said to have commenced with the career of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and 
can be best described as a South African epoch or ‘the epoch of 
the British Flag in South Africa without Downing Street.’ 

In the memorable speech of the late Lord Rosmead (then Sir 
Hercules Robinson), delivered upon the occasion of the severance of 
his first connection, as High Commissioner, with South Africa, was laid 
down the axiom that there is no room in South Africa for Imperialism. 
This speech was received throughout the Empire with mixed feelings, 
according to the interpretation placed upon the speaker’s words 
by different individuals. Speaking generally, South Africa, British 
and Dutch, received it with acclamation, not because it. was read to 
mean withdrawal of British sovereignty, but because we interpreted 
it to mean ‘The British Flag without Downing Street,’ or, in other 
words, local self-government without the fussy interference of faddists 
in London whose knowledge of South African affairs was limited to 
information gained secondhand from the loudest shouters—these 
being, in our case, the missionary element, led by the Dr. Phillipses 
of the Cape Colony and the Bishop Colensos of Natal. 

South Africa is now in this third epoch of her evolution. It is 
the epoch of progress, the epoch of civilisation, and the epoch of a 
true Imperialism ; and because the Kruger-Steyn coalition stood in 
the way of progress, civilisation, and Imperial interests, the coalition 
has had to be swept away. Now that it is on the point of disappear- 
ance (I write during the third week of March 1900) the time has 
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come for looking back as well as forward, and turning the experience 
of the past to account in settling the policy of the future. It is true 
in statecraft, as in all human affairs, that failure is the road to 
success, and we colonists will be pardoned if, with a single eye to 
the glory of the great Empire to which we belong, we draw attention 
to the failures of the past, not as complaining of the suffering to 
ourselves caused by those failures, but with the higher motive of 
turning them to account in deciding upon the policy now to be 
adopted in the interests of the people of South Africa, and of the 
Empire at large. 

That full consideration of the failures of the past is necessary, 
however ungrateful the task, is shown by the literature recently 
published in England upon South African affairs, notably such a 
paper as that of Mr. Sidney Low, which appeared in this Review of 
December 1899. This writer, with a complete disregard of the true 
facts connected with South African history, may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the interferers whose untutored fingers have dipped 
into the South African pie. The scalding of those fingers and the 
temporary spoiling of the pie are but the natural result. 

I take Mr. Low’s paper to be an invitation to the Colonial Office 
to retain iu its own hands the government of the natives, while 
conceding to the colonists a somewhat emasculated form of self- 
government. This was the very foundation of the troubles of the 
past. It is the one rock upon which successive Downing Street 
policies have been shipwrecked, and the failure to appreciate this 
fact is conclusive proof that writers holding such views as Mr. Low’s 
are untrustworthy guides. Moreover, Mr. Low bases bis views upon 
the most extraordinary misconceptions of fact. It would indeed be 
an endless task to point out the many inaccuracies with which the 
paper abounds: it must suffice to draw attention to the somewhat 
startling statement upon which a whole fabric of conclusions is based 
—namely, that ‘The Bantu peoples are later arrivals in South Africa 
than the Europeans, and that all through the century there has 
been a steady movement of population from beyond the Zambesi.’ 

What has been the real source of trouble in South Africa ? 

Put this question to any South African statesman you may 
select, and I venture to affirm that his answer will be, ‘The attempt 
to govern the country from Downing Street.’ 

How could it be otherwise? Consider the conditions. The seat 
of government some six thousand miles from the people governed : 
the government administered by men who have never seen the 
people and country they have tried to rule; the government adminis- 
tered during one year by a political party whose policy is liable to 
reversal next year by another party (as has actually happened, 
notably the case of the retrocession of 1881); the want of sympathy 
between the governing authority and the governed, bound to result 
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in irritation and friction when neither knows anything of the other, 
except by report. 

The sense of degradation and inferiority implied by the sugges- 
tion that colonists cannot safely be trusted to guide the destinies of 
the countries they are making, is more than skin-deep. It touches 
the Britisher in his most tender spot—his self-respect ; and it was 
due to the statesmen of Mr. Low’s turn of mind in the eighteenth 
century that the American colonists rebelled in order to show 
mankind that they were equal to the task of governing themselves 
and were determined to do it. 

That Downing Street should have made muddle after muddle of 
South African matters is perfectly conceivable. It could hardly be 
otherwise considering the difficulties which I have indicated, and 
which are only a few of those which will at once occur to any 
thoughtful mind. 

Let us turn to some of these muddles to point the argument. 

First there was the mistake of accepting without proof the cruel 
charges brought by Cape missionaries against the colonists of 
habitual ill-treatment of the natives. These accusations were com- 
pletely disproved by the trials before the ‘ Black Circuit’ of 1812, 
and yet a policy was based upon them which hopelessly alienated 
the Cape frontiersmen, both English and Dutch, and filled them 
with an abhorrence of British rule. In the case of the British 
colonists time has softened this sentiment, but in the case of the 
Dutch it still burns fiercely, having, though once dormant, been 
revived by the machinations of the Kruger-Steyn Republics, working 
by and through the Africander Bond. Then there was the vacillating 
and unstable policy which resulted in the ultimate withdrawal of 
British rule from the Free State sovereignty, and the establishment 
of the independent State which we know, to our cost, as the Orange 
Free State Republic ; then the fateful ‘settlement’ of Zululand—a 
settlement which in seven years resulted in more bloodshed in that 
unhappy country than twenty-five years of savage despotism could 
be charged with. Then followed the stupendous blunder of the 
retrocession of the Transvaal—an act which, it is now admitted, even 
by those responsible for it, is the direct cause of the dreadful 
sacrifice of life and property now going on in this distracted country. 
Then came the abandonment to the Transvaal of the best portion of 
Zululand—an act which sorely tried the loyalty of that most loyal 
of colonies, Natal. 

These are but a few, taken haphazard, of the errors of judgment 
of British statesmen in South Africa, all of them due to that 
deficient knowledge of local conditions which is the inevitable 
consequence of attempting the government of a country from a 
point six thousand miles away. The experiment was bound to fail, 
and it failed accordingly. The naked fact that the British Govern- 
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ment, as the result of experience, has found it best to encourage its 
colonies to accept responsible government is a more or less clear 
admission by officials themselves that government by Downing 
Street is defective and inconvenient. 

‘ But,’ it is said, ‘what guarantee have we that colonists will not 
ill-use the aborigines if we hand over the government to them?’ 

The question implies an insult, and it is resented accordingly. 

It can best be answered in the Scotch method, by asking others 
in return : J 

‘Why do you take it for granted that Englishmen are transformed 
by a passage across the Equator from generous and just men into 
merciless oppressors? Are we not flesh of your flesh and bone of 
your bone? Are we not still Englishmen, filled with all the national 
instincts of justice and liberty which characterised our common 
ancestors and now characterise you? Is it not to our own interest so 
to govern the native population that peace and prosperity shall result ? 
Are we not indeed more directly interested in the maintenance of 
peace and order by a just and fair government of the natives than 
our critics are ?’ 

Apart, however, from all this, here again the experience of the 
past comes to our aid, and we in Natal point to the fact that, not- 
withstanding the impairment of British prestige in South Africa 
by the mistakes of Downing Street, there has been no rebellion by 
natives of Natal since the year 1873, and that excepting the small 
outbreak of that year, which was little more than a police affair, 
there has been no rebellion since the establishment of British rule in 
Natal in the year 1841. 

Nor can it be said that this record of peaceful government was 
due to Downing Street influence. On the contrary, the spectacle of 
50,000 whites governing ten times their number of more or less 
savage natives with the greatest ease, and with apparent conten - 
ment in the governed, is surely cogent proof of the fitness of colonists 
to be entrusted with still larger powers. 

Trust us, and your trust will not be abused ; nay, your confidence 
will nerve us to exert our best efforts to deserve well of the Empire 
for whose welfare no sacrifice has been or can be too great for us. 

It may be urged that the experience of Matabeleland justifies a 
fear that there may be oppression. 

I state this to point a moral. 

We in South Africa know the exact value to place upon the 
charges of misgovernment and oppression of the Matabele laid 
against the British South Africa Company. We also know how 
these charges, flimsy as they are, were seized upon as pegs upon 
which to hang demands for a curtailment of the Company’s powers. 
Knowing as we do the unfairness of the charges, we merely say that 
it is no more than a repetition of the complaints always made by 
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well-meaning but misguided busybodies against their kin in every 
new country. Such charges will continue to be made so long as 
the world contains philanthropic but fussy impulsives, who can see 
nothing but good in people of other nationalities, and nothing but 
evil in their own countrymen, 

But we also go on to say, ‘Suppose a strong Conservative 
Government had not been in office to resist the cry for interference 
then raised against the Company, what might have been the result ?’ 

Well, we apply the moral to our own case, and wonder whether 
the time may not come when another Gladstone may arise, who will 
sacrifice British interests (synonymous in this case with our own 
interests as colonists) to a desire for posing as ‘magnanimous.’ 
This brings me to a consideration of the extraordinary confes- 
sions of Lord Kimberley, who admitted in the House of Lords that 
the retrocession of the Transvaal was caused by dread of the inter- 
vention of the Orange Free State and the Cape Dutch, and the 
admission also of the Duke of Argyll in his letter to the London 
Times about Christmas last (I am writing this under canvas, 
and without any means of referring to the letter, which, however, I 
read with a number of my fellow-colonists in Ladysmith, during the 
siege, with some amazement). The naive admission of the noble 
Duke that he agreed to so important a step as the retrocession of 
the Transvaal, really knowing very little about the matter, which 
was dealt with as a ‘Departmental matter,’ would be farcical if it 
were not tragical. If a man in the position of the Duke of Argyll, 
with a Cabinet Minister’s facilities for obtaining information upon 
which to found a sound judgment, is apparently willing, without 
satisfying himself as to the true facts, to consent to the abandon- 
ment by England of a territory as large as France, in direct 
opposition to the views of men like Sir Bartle Frere (of blessed 
memory) and Sir Garnet Wolseley—views founded upon a knowledge 
of local conditions gained first hand—what reason is there to hope 
that in smaller matters, affecting the interests of the South African 
colonies, we shall have any greater consideration from Downing Street ? 

It follows then, as regards the colonial view of the matter, 
nothing short of complete self-government for the various colonies of 
South Africa will secure a permanent and satisfactory settlement. 

In the case of the Transvaal and Free State, the concession of 
self-government will undoubtedly require to be safeguarded so as to 
ensure a preponderance of voting power in favour of those loyal to 
the Crown, until time and experience shall have made all loyal, and 
this can be done by a judicious splitting-up of the constituencies. 

It appears to be generally conceded that federation of the South 
African colonies is the goal to be aimed at, and, starting from this 
standpoint, let us consider what should be the groundwork of the 
superstructure, 
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It goes without saying that the Transvaal and Free State must 
become British colonies. Any doubt upon this point has been set 
at rest by the reply of Lord Salisbury to the huckstering peace 
proposals of Mr. Kruger and his pawn Mr. Steyn. 

‘ollowing upon annexation will arise the question of so dealing 
with the territory annexed as to reduce to a minimum the power for 
evil of those who will undoubtedly continue for a time to be disloyal 
to British rule ; and before proceeding further, the reader may do well 
at this point to have before him a recent map of South Africa, show- 
ing the counties of the Transvaal and Free State. 

The Cape Colony is already too large to be conveniently added 
to by further territorial acquisition to an extent greater than that indi-- 
cated further on, and moreover, the addition of much of the territory 
of either of the rebellious States lying contiguous to Cape bound- 
aries would increase the already too great power of the Afrikander 
influence in the Parliament of that colony. 

Natal, on the contrary, is too small. She is essentially British 
in sentiment and strongly Imperial. Her Parliament consists almost 
entirely of Englishmen, there being only two Dutch members in the 
popular Assembly, both of whom voted for Mr. Baynes’s Anti-Kruger 
resolution which was unanimously passed by Parliament during its 
last Session before the outbreak of hostilities. 

There is thus a waste of loyal influence in Natal which might be 
used to counteract Boer influence by incorporating with Natal certain 
of the southern counties of the conquered States. If, then, the 
counties of Standerton, Ermelo, Wakkerstroom, Pietretief, Utrecht, 
Vryheid, and Zwazieland of the Transvaal, and Harrismith and Vrede 
of the Free State (each sending one representative to Parliament), be 
incorporated with Natal, it would at once dispose of nine more or less 
anti-British communities, by swallowing them up in an essentially 
British community. 

Such a deduction from the voting power of the anti-British 
portions of the Transvaal would leave the pro-British party in that 
country in the ascendent, and as the immigration of Englishmen will 
undoubtedly proceed with renewed vigour after the country has come 
under British rule, a year or two will probably see Boer influence 
harmless as a political factor in the Transvaal. 

As regards the Free State, the complete collapse of the army of 
that misguided community demonstrates the soundness of view of 
those who, before the outbreak of war, insisted that, as a people, the 
Free Staters were opposed to the anti-British policy of President 
Steyn, The Free State contains a large percentage of burghers of 
British descent and sympathies, and the extraordinary spectacle of 
the Bloemfontein people welcoming Lord Roberts and his army with 
loud ‘hurrahs’ and the singing of British patriotic songs may be 
taken as an indication of the true sentiments of those living in the 
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chief centres of population in that country—centres from which, under 
British control, political views will for the future radiate. 

If that arm of the Transvaal which, consisting of the counties of 
Marico, Lichtenburg, Bloemhof, and the south-eastern portion of 
Potchefstroom, stretches octopus-like over the northern boundary 
of the Free State be lopped off and incorporated with Bechuanaland, 
with one representative in Parliament, there would be some reduction 
to symmetry, and the addition would not visibly affect political 
influences in the Cape Parliament. 

Some such territorial readjustment having been effected as a 
condition precedent to the consideration of confederation, would give 
the Imperial sentiment, as represented by Natal, greater influence 
in the settlement of a permanent form of federated government 
under the British flag, and when this shall have been done, a con- 
ference of representatives of all the South African colonies would 
follow, to discuss and settle the terms of confederation, upon some 
such lines as the Canadian Dominion Act. 

Pending the settlement of the terms of confederation, the 
government of the Free State and Transvaal might be administered 
by Governors and Executive Councils (with legislative powers) 
nominated by the Crown, and consisting partly of officials and 
partly of representative men selected from the people. A great deal 
will depend upon the selection of persons to fill these offices, and the 
repetition of the mistake of 1877, in appointing military men, will 
doubtless be avoided. The appointment of Sir Alfred Milner, with 
the powers of High Commissioner and Governor-General, to exercise 
on the spot a supervision which could not be exercised from London, 
would undoubtedly ensure a successful issue, while commanding the 
entire confidence of the whole of loyal South Africa. 

With the obliteration of the Republics and the power for evil 
which, under the baneful influence of Messrs. Kruger, Steyn, Reitz, 
and Leyds, they exerted, race feeling will gradually die out, and a 
few years hence we South Africans will be wondering why it ever 
existed. It is instructive to note in this connection that the most 
ardent opponents of responsible government in Natal prior to 1893 
were the more or less Dutch constituencies of Umvoti and Klip 
River, the former of which returned anti-responsible members to the 
last because they were told that responsible government meant a 
throwing-off of the Queen’s sovereignty ; and while it is true that 
some of these men have recently thrown in their lot with the 
Krugerian attempt to make South Africa a Boer oligarchy, at heart 
they are satisfied with British rule—as, indeed, they can hardly help 
being, seeing that the rights and liberties which they enjoy under 
that rule are greater even than those enjoyed by their compatriots 
in the Transvaal. They saw their relatives and friends cross the 
Natal border under the Transvaal flag, and they saw the initia} 
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successes which accompanied the invasion, and, believing that 
Jehovah was on the side of the Transvaal, some of them fell away 
from their allegiance; but it is nevertheless true to assert that at 
heart they are perfectly satisfied with British rule in Natal. When 
the Transvaal and Free State Boers have had a few years’ experience 
of the benignity of British government, they too, like our French- 
Canadian fellow-colonists, will exchange their antipathy for admira- 
tion of and love for the flag they now detest; and when that glad 
day dawns the mists of ignorance ang prejudice will dissolve, and 
South Africa will become as loyal to the Crown as any other portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Shoulder to shoulder Briton and Boer will stand together in 
defence of what will then be regarded as a common heritage—the 
privilege of spreading civilisation and light over this dark continent, 
with the liberty and scope for expansion which the British flag tells 
humanity may be enjoyed wherever it flies. 

This paper has been written under circumstances of difficulty, 
where books of reference and records are not available. This must 
be pleaded as an excuse for the shortcomings in it, of which no one 
can be more conscious than myself; but I think that a voice from 
Natal, however feeble, should make itself heard at this crisis. 

To sum up my conclusions : 

(1) Let South Africa continue to enjoy the fullest powers of self- 
government consistent with the Imperial idea. 

(2) Increase the influence of loyalists by increasing the influence 
and power of Natal. 

(3) Decrease the infiuence of the anti-British element by a new 
delimitation of the boundaries of the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal, and a judicious distribution of constituencies. 

(4) Let South Africa herself by a conference of her representa- 
tive men, settle the form and time of confederation, and in the 
meanwhile administer the government of the Free State and 
Transvaal by Governors and Executive Councils (with legislative 
powers) all nominated by the Crown. 


F. S. TaTHam 


(Member of the Legislative Assembly of Natal). 
Highlands Camp, Natal: 
March 1900. 
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THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA 


II 
THE NATIVE RACES 


How we got into the Transvaal war is a question to be discussed 
more or less profitably by the future historian who will be able to 
look at it in its proper perspective. We are in it now, and in this 
fact we have quite enough to think about. There are the two 
alternatives before us. We may either back out of it, as some would 
have us do, and repeat the disastrous error of 1881—an error com- 
mitted probably with the best intentions; or we may set our teeth 
and go through with the determination that, cost what it may, we 
are to finish the business in such a way as to secure finality. 

The former proposal cannot be entertained. It would be going 
in the face of the experience of the last twenty years, and we should 
make the same mistake as that of 1881 on a more gigantic scale, and 
with our eyes wide open to the facts. We should be no longer 
making a mistake in mere inadvertence, but grossly shirking an 
obvious duty. 

There is no presumption in taking for granted that we shall win. 
Looking at the fact of our material resources from the ordinary point 
of view, we must win. It is a question of so much power on the one 
side as against so much on the other side—a mere problem in 
dynamics. 

But, over and above this, there is the conviction which seems 
fixed in the minds of the vast majority of our people, that we are in 
the right, that the war has been none of our seeking, that it has 
been forced upon us, and that we could not have got out of it with- 
out a grave neglect of duty. These convictions fully justify our con- 
fidence that we shall be enabled to bring the war to a successful end, 
and by a successful end can only be meant, an end which sees 
British Imperial power predominant from Cape Town to the Zambesi. 

I do not wish to ignore the respected minority that does not take 
this view of the case. All honour to it for standing out as it does 
against all the rest of the nation. Noone questions the honesty of 
purpose of those who compose it. Under Anglo-Saxon governments 
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such minorities always exist and have full scope for free protest. They 
help to purify the national life and to make it certain that the right 
or wrong of every public act will be duly scrutinised. It may bea 
mystery to some of us how our friends in the Opposition can look on 
the thing as they do. It may be a defect of vision, and yet some of 
them are clear-sighted enough. It may be a defective acquaintance 
with the facts, for who can know everything? Those who live so 
near the centres of intellectual activity would have more than human 
power of discrimination to deal successfully with the rivers of in- 
formation, erroneous and otherwise, pouring in upon them from every 
quarter of the globe. 

Taking for granted then that this war is a solemn duty imposed’ 
upon us, and that we are bound to carry it through with no halting 
determination, there can be no impropriety in considering some of 
the problems already shaping themselves and looming up through 
the mist. No doubt the brains of our statesmen will be much taxed 
with questions as to how far territorial changes should be made, and 
what sort of self-government should sooner or later be best accorded 
to what are now the Free State and the Transvaal. We know that, 
in the interest of all concerned, such self-government under the 
British flag will be cheerfully granted as soon as it can be shown to 
be safe and desirable. 

That goes without saying, but there is another question of equal 
importance which will have to be dealt with—the future position of 
the native races. Some men speak and act as if there were in South 
Africa no one to be considered but the 800,000 Europeans who 
began to come two and a half centuries ago, and have been coming 
since to find a home here. But such people overlook the fact that 
the original inhabitants of the country are still here—to the number 
of about four millions at the lowest computation. 

There is a vague idea in many minds that by some law of nature 
the aboriginal races everywhere die out as the European races 
advance upon them, occupying and colonising their country. But 
so far this has not been our experience in South Africa. The 
natives keep step with us as an increasing population. ‘There is no 
sign of our gaining upon them to any appreciable extent; even 
though in addition to our ordinary growth of population we have 
the immigration from overseas. More than this, they have won for 
themselves an acknowledged place in our social system, they supply 
our labour, and there is no sign of our ousting them from that 
position. The white working-man has no place here, unless he be 
the possessor of qualifications which take him out of the ranks of 
unskilled labour. Meanwhile the native by his contact with the 
white man is going through a change not altogether for the better. 
Under their own old tribal system the Bantu were ruled according to 
an unwritten code of law and custom. There were traces of a better 
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past, and some of these customs were the survival of a civilisation in 
its way higher, from which these people in their centuries of migra- 
tion southward had slowly gravitated to the condition in which our 
people advancing from the south found them. Some of their social 
usages had all the force of law, and showed a conservative tendency 
which helped to arrest the descent into mere brutishness and 
savagery. But chieftainship withers away and the tribal system 
breaks up before the advance of the white power ; these few restrain- 
ing influences for good, such as they are, disappear, and the Bantu 
people become morally inferior to what their forefathers were when 
we first came in contact with them. The white man’s influence is a 
mixed one. In some respects his example as a man only accelerates 
the growing degradation of the native. Against this we may set the 
Christian revelation. It also comes with the white man, and it has 
manifested a power for good in the history of the native races in 
South Africa, whatever may be said to the contrary. But Christianity 
works slowly. It is handicapped in two ways. The native sees 
plainly that the vast majority of white men set at naught in their 
own lives the principles of the religion which he not unnaturally 
associates with them. As if that were not perplexing enough, he 
finds also that the attitude of the white man towards himself in 
matters of justice and of public policy is just as much at variance 
with the Christian religion. Upon the one question nothing can 
here be said, except to interpose the remark that the very men 
who by their irregular morals cast a stumbling-block in the way of 
the native convert, are the first and boldest to twit the Christian 
missionary with the smallness of his successes. But the other 
point: our behaviour as a civilised and nominally Christian com- 
munity to the aboriginal native in judicial and political matters will 
force itself upon us as an all-important factor in the coming settle- 
ment. 

Now to look at this matter as it stands in fact at the present 
time. I say it reluctantly —as a South African myself—that the 
general tone of the white man towards the native is unjust—more 
or less unjust throughout the country—but more glaringly so in 
certain parts of it. A glance at the various colonies or states will 
show what I mean. Let us begin with the Cape Colony. Here, to 
whatever cause we may attribute it, the position of the native is 
far from being hopelessly bad. There is a strong Christian element 
at work amongst the natives and coloured people generally, due to 
the persevering efforts of missionary societies and the colonial 
churches themselves. Thanks to this the Cape Colonial native has 
advanced far in the pathway of general civilisation, so much so that 
many natives have become respectable and progressive citizens. 
Their vote has become an important factor which has to be taken 
due note of by politicians. There is also a respectable modicum of 
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white men, both Dutch and English, who may have no great regard 
for the native in himself, but who believe in justice and fair play 
to every man. 

But there is also a large number—probably a majority—of Cape 
Colonists who look upon the question in quite a different light: 
foremost among these are the Dutch farmers. The fact cannot be 
gainsaid that upon the whole the Cape Dutch look upon the native 
as a being on a lower plane of human life than themselves. It has 
to be remembered that the ancestors, Dutch and French, of the Boer 
population, left Europe more than two centuries ago, when all the 
European races looked down upon men of any other colour than 
their own, and the slave trade in negroes was looked upon as a 
perfectly legitimate and reputable branch of commerce, even by 
Christian men. These people came to South Africa and were 
secluded from European influences for more than a hundred years; 
and it was just during that hundred years that great religious 
revivals and political awakenings were rousing men to a sense of 
duty to their fellow-men. The Boers knew nothing of this, and 
meanwhile they were in contact with the Hottentot race, whose 
lands they had occupied; a race sunk so low that they seemed 
made to be slaves. We can hardly wonder under these circumstances 
at the deeply rooted prejudice which blinds the eyes of the South 
African Boer to any theories of the rights of all men to human 
brotherhood: and we have to remember that we have been trained 
in a different school, before we too harshly and hastily condemn 
him. The Dutch Boer is often, but not by any means always, kind 
to the native; but in such a case his action springs from an easy- 
going good nature, not from any fixed principle or sense of justice. 
It has always been to him an offence and a grievance that, under 
British rule in the Cape Colony, a native should be able to acquire 
the same civil rights as any other person, that he should be allowed 
and assisted by the Government to secure education for his children, 
and that there should be no system of compulsory service by which 
the farmer could always be sure of a supply of labour at his own 
price. 

Such notions may seem somewliat out of date to people living in 
so democratic a country as Great Britain; but, strange to say, when 
these very people come out from the Old Country and make a home 
for themselves in the Cape Colony, they often readily imbibe the Boer 
view of the native, and, as usual with perverts, are ready to go to an 
extreme in their newly acquired principles. For plain, unabashed, 
selfish contempt for justice in its application to the black man, 
commend me to some settlers from Europe who have been in the 
Cape Colony only a few years. In their case such a frame of mind 
is less excusable than in the case of the Boer—his history being what 
it is—and his understanding being muddled with a dim Biblical 
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notion of some fancied analogy between his relation to the black 
races, and that of the old Israelite to the inhabitants of Canaan whom 
he had a divine commission to displace. 

We have thus in the Cape Colony contending forces more or less 
evenly balanced. As faras law goes, the spirit of the original Charter 
of Justice, granted to the Cape by the British Government, and 
the Cape Statutes generally, is fair. And though, counting the 
Boers in, the great majority of white people in the Cape Colony are 
not favourable to equal privilege for the native, there is a minority, 
both Dutch and English, strong in intelligence and influence in 
whom the spirit of fair play is predominant. 

When we come, however, tothe actual administration of the law, 
the facts are not such as might be desired. Even when a native 
rises out of the uncivilised masses—for whom special legislation has 
to be enacted—even when he takes his place as a citizen, he meets 
with a certain inequality which seems almost inseparable from his 
colour. I do not refer to social inequality. Society has laws of its 
own in dealing with such matters, and can be left to itself. Water 
will always tend to find its own level, and so will the grades of 
society. The intelligent native understands this as well as we do, 
and accepts the situation. I refer to judicial and political rights. 
Take the test, for instance, of trial by jury. I suppose theoretically 
a civilised native possessed of due qualifications is entitled to sit on 
ajury. Asa matter of fact he is seldom, one may say almost never, 
called upon to do so. We see cases where there is a native on the 
one side and a white man on the other, and an exclusively white 
jury. Cases occur where white men are charged with the murder of 
natives ; the evidence is overwhelming, the facts are proved up to the 
hilt, but the white jury gives a verdict of not guilty. Every one, 
from the judge on the bench to the man in the street and the 
native in the most secluded kraal, knows that the verdict is false ; 
but there is no remedy. It is one of those cases where the moral 
sense of a large part of the community is at variance with the law 
of the country. Take another case. Four years ago a native tribe 
in Cape Colonial territory was considered to be in rebellion. A 
military force was dispatched, the natives had to surrender, the 
headmen were put through a form of trial—I say advisedly a form of 
trial, for it was little else—and were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from two to eight years. But now comes the strange 
part of the business, for which there is not even the semblance of 
legal sanction, The rank and file of the tribe, men, women and 
children, were deported to the Western Province of the Cape Colony 
and there indentured to compulsory service among the Dutch 
farmers for a term of five years. 

At the present moment we have another set of rebels, some of 
whom have already been tried and sentenced to imprisonment. 
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Their families according to the same rule ought to be deported and 
indentured to the inhabitants of some other part of the Colony, but 
they are white people, and such an idea would be simply horrifying 
to the Colonial mind. 

These instances go to show that, although the laws of the Cape 
Colony are good, they are imperfect in their practical application to 
the case of natives. Still there are the laws, and there is a strong 
body of Colonial opinion in their favour. There is the growing 
political strength of the natives themgelves as Parliamentary voters, 
and there is lastly the wholesome restraining influence of the Crown 
under the British flag. If the Cape Colony stood alone, things would 
probably right themselves in time, and all sorts and conditions of 
men would get to stand on the common ground of judicial and 
political equality. But the Cape Colony does not stand alone, it is 
acted upon by the other white communities south of the Zambesi. 
I will not attempt to touch the Colony of Natal, the territory of 
Rhodesia, or the native dependency of Basutoland. Each of these 
has its own distinct problem, which will have to be dealt with and 
each is amenable to the Imperial control. 

But there are the two republics, the destiny of which is now 
hanging in the scale. Take the Transvaal, where may be seen in its full 
significance the attitude of the Boer towards the native. Here at 
least there is no pretence or hypocrisy: there is no affectation of 
putting the black man as a citizen on a level with the white. He is 
taken in theory and in practice to be an inferior being who cannot 
have the status of an ordinary citizen. No refinements are indulged 
in as to grades of colour. The respectable, civilised, progressive 
employer of labour, only one remove in colour from a white man, is 
just as much in the eye of a Boer a black man as the Kaffir or 
even the wild Shangaan from the extreme north. All alike are 
‘Kleurlingen’ and as such under a different law. One of the first 
things that strikes a stranger in a Transvaal railway station is that, 
over and above the ordinary three classes, there is a fourth labelled 
‘ Kleurlingen.’ There is a separate booking office even. This is 
typical of all Transvaal life. The coloured man has no right to exist 
off the ‘location’ which is set apart for him in his aboriginal tribal 
condition, unless he carries a badge and is the possessor of a pass 
showing that he is in the service of a white man. To connect 
him with any idea of Parliamentary franchise would be unthinkable. 
He cannot own, in his own name, an acre of ground, even if he were 
to cover it with sovereigns as the purchase price. There are cases 
where natives have bought land, but the title deeds must be made out 
in the name of a white man, or of a government department. A native 
could not untilthree years ago legalise his marriage, and when under 
the pressure of the religious bodies this was altered, the conditions 
imposed were so onerous and impracticable that the last state was 
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worse than the first. Here we see Boerdom, pure and simple, in its 
unrestrained application to the native. 

Now, to make the matter more serious, the Uitlander—that is, the 
European who has gone to live in the Transvaal—has shown himself 
only too ready to accept this state of things. He has adopted the 
Boer view of the black man with alacrity, and is quite willing to go 
one better. This is one point where difficulty will certainly arise in 
the settlement to which we are looking forward. Inthe retrocession 
of 1881 the British Government could not blind itself to the fact 
that there was in the Transvaal a half-million of natives—in fact, 
the vast majority of its inhabitants—who were no parties to the 
retrocession at all: who, if they had been allowed a voice, would have 
lifted it in earnest entreaty to remain under the British flag. 

Those who have no scruple about thinking and speaking harshly of 
the men in power would say that they had to salve their consciences 
and to throw dust in the eyes of the public : and that they did so by a 
bogus appointment which was merely a blind, never intended to work. 
There is no need to think so badly of them. They probably meant 
well, but what they did was done so feebly as to lay them open to 
misconstruction. The natives were told that a British official would 
remain at Pretoria to watch and to safeguard their interests: but 
they were so afraid of friction, and so glad to ignore anything that 
would lead to it, that the official in question felt he did best by letting 
things slide, and the natives were left to their fate. 

The Marquess of Salisbury is reported to have said in the House 
of Lords on the 17th of October last: ‘ With regard to the future, 
there must be no doubt that due precaution will be taken for the 
philanthropic and kindly and improving treatment of those countless 
indigenous races, of whose destiny, I fear, we have been too forgetful.’ 
These are good words; but if we are to judge from the experience of 
the past, they are only words, and as soon as it is convenient they 
will be forgotten. We were magnanimous in 1881, but magnanimity 
to one man may be at the cost of justice to another, and in trying to 
do right to the Boer, we didja terrible wrong to the native. 

Whatever form of government be established in the Transvaal 
after the war, one thing is certain, that if the spirit of Lord 
Salisbury’s assurance is to be kept in mind, it will have to be main- 
tained in defiance of the public opinion of the Transvaal community, 
Boer and Uitlander alike. Let the British Government undertake 
the task before it with open eyes. The native population is in an 
enormous majority, but it is practically unrepresented, it is a dumb 
helpless mass. It can only be heard through the feeble outcry of a 
few missionaries, and if these open their mouths they are straightway 
branded as prejudiced negrophilists or self-interested meddlers. Even 
the churches in the larger$centres;cannot be hoped for as helrers in 
this case. i The ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church have neve 
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had the moral courage to take the side of the native on the ground 
of civil and political justice. They are willing to give the black man 
religious teaching, such as they think suitable to him, but it is a 
teaching which does not go so far as the brotherhood of all races of 
men. The other churches in the Transvaal have perforce been 
silent ; but conjecture as to what they would do under a freer system 
of government is not encouraging in view of the feeble stand which 
has been made by the churches in the Cape Colony, for instance, in a 
similar cause. The native has little to hope for from Colonial 
Governments and Colonia] public opinion in the time now coming. 

Great and many as have been the shortcomings of the Imperial 
Government, the fact remains that the thoughtful native in South 
Africa sees hope for his people mainly in Imperial as against Colonial 
administration. Inthe Cape Coloxy, as we have seen, the foundations 
for liberty were laid under direct rule from Great Britain, and we 
enjoy a certain amount of security in consequence, which is increased 
by the strength of the missionary organisations. In Natal it is only 
the strong hand of the Home Government which has held the 
balance, and that strong hand is tolerated because there is a con- 
sciousness in the Natalian mind that the Colony has to look to it to 
control, or to assist in times of stress in the control of, the enormous 
overshadowing native population. In Rhodesia, the abominable 
maladministration of the Chartered Company culminated in the 
rebellion of 1896, a rebellion which compelled the intervention of 
the Imperial Government, first to restore order, and then to take 
such measures as would be a guarantee for the future. Basutoland 
was handed over to Cape control, only to be handed back in 1884, 
because Colonial rule was at once too weak and too arbitrary to be 
tolerated by a people strong enongh to hold their own in a moun- 
tainous country. 

Everywhere it is the same story. The Colonial sense of justice 
to the native when it does exist is overborne by selfish and short- 
sighted considerations. For some time to come the Home Govern- 
ment will have to keep a restraining hand on the native policy of the 
Northern States of South Africa. As long as these States continue 
to be governed provisionally direct from London, such restraint will 
no doubt form part of the system, but when, as we hope in a few 
years at most, a large increase of self-government comes to be 
accorded, it will be necessary to decide where the native is to come 
in, and to secure a permanent and automatic arrangement so as to 
preclude any necessity for perpetual and irritating interference from 
home. 

Now that the whole problem of new and healthy constitutions for 
the Boer communities north of the Orange River has to be dealt with, 
some principle will have to be adopted; a principle which will be 
in itself an organic part of the constitution, which will work 
Vout, XLVII—No. 280 3.N 
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naturally, and obviate the necessity for any future special and 
abnormal interference from home. 

We have a solemn duty to those who come after us. We 
have our choice of alternatives. We may allow the Boer to persist 
in regarding black men as a servile race, and keeping them under 
as such. This line of policy must result in hideous failure. Any 
race kept in a servile condition must deteriorate, and the process 
of deterioration will not confine itself to them, but will spread 
upwards like a foul miasma, poisoning the springs of the whole 
national life. Moreover, these black men in South Africa answer 
to what we call in Europe the democracy. Democracies have a 
way of asserting themselves eventually. In the long run they are 
bound to win. They may win by a healthy constitutional growth, 
as we see them doing in Great Britain and in the United States. 
Or they may assert themselves spasmodically and terribly in ruinous 
upheavals. Do we want a Black Terror in South Africa some day— 
like the Red Terror of a hundred years ago in France? 

The other course is to accept the black man as a possible fellow- 
citizen. He has qualities which in the pure air of constitutional 
freedom are favourable to the noblest type of manhood, and calcu- 
lated to add to the dignity and welfare of the whole community. 
The time will come when, dealt with on the broad ground of 
human justice, instead of being a danger, he will be one of the 
great sources of strength to the South African Commonwealth. 


J.S. Morrat. 


Cape Town 





THE CAVALRY RUSH TO KIMBERLEY, 
AND IN PURSUIT OF CRONJE 


[A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this account of General French’s 
great ride. It has been received since the death of the writer. 
Coming safely through the storm and stress of the fortnight of 
incessant action and activity here so graphically described, Cecil 
Boyle, a few weeks later, was killed in the successful little fight near 
Boshof. 

And such, if death was to come so soon, was the death he would 
have wished. A soldier’s death:-a military funeral. Death while 
leading his men: death in the hour of victory. Death while doing 
his duty and serving his country, of which he was so proud, and to 
which he was so passionately devoted. A tragedy; but a tragedy 
with a silver lining to the cloud. 

Written in scraps, at odd moments, under considerable campaigning 
difficulties—and none the worse for that—the story here given is a 
graphic, simple, and soldier-like account, by a spectator, of those 
masterly cavalry operations which came so opportunely at a critical 
moment. The freshness of the narrative has not been impaired by 
any retouching over here. 


When, on the 16th of December, was published the telegram 
announcing the Colenso reverse, following hard on the news of 
Magersfontein and Stormberg, and the War Office appealed to the 
patriotism of the Yeomanry for volunteers, Cecil Boyle was among 
the very first to offer his services. 

As a young man he had joined the London Scottish as a private. 
In 1886 he joined the Oxfordshire Hussars as a lieutenant, and 
became captain of the Banbury troop in 1898. A soldier at heart, 
a man who never did things by halves, he had for years put into his 
Yeomanry work all the strenuous energy of which he was capable ; 
and had spared neither time, money, nor practical trouble, both to 
make himself a useful soldier, and to infuse the same spirit into the 
men he commanded. 

He felt, at once, when the crisis came—as did so many other 
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Yeomanry officers—that he could not expect his men to volunteer 
unless he volunteered himself. And it is a remarkable evidence of 
the influence of his character, of the confidence felt in him, and the 
devotion felt for him by those with whom he came into personal 
relations, that not only did a considerable number of the Banbury 
troop volunteer, but that eleven of his City friends, including a 
partner and a partner’s son, joined his corps in order to follow him 
to South Africa. 

But it was in no spirit of bravado, not for glory nor for praise, it 
was with no light heart, that Cecil Boyle left those near and dear to 
him, and his business and home interests at the call of his country. 
He went from a stern sense of duty ; the desire to do his own duty 
and, by example, to make it easier for others to do theirs. 
A typical instance of that which has been shown of late to 
be so universal—self-sacrifice in our country’s cause at the hour 
of need. 

On the 18th of December, Lord Roberts’s appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief was known, and the War Office appeal to the 
Yeomanry was announced. That same day he volunteered. Once 
before he had been out to South Africa; and Lord Chesham—who 
was to command the Imperial Yeomanry—hearing that he was 
willing to start at a moment’s notice, asked him to prepare, on 
arrival at Cape Town, the necessary depét in anticipation of the 
landing of the Yeomanry. He sailed on the 23rd by the Dunottar 
Castle—the ship that was conveying Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener 
to the Cape. 

Arriving at Cape Town on the 11th of January, he was for some 
weeks very busily occupied in the task of preparing the depot at 
Maitland Camp, in scouring the country for remounts, in buying 
horses here and there—many of those offered him being ‘ only about 
fit to carry my boots’—in acting, as he said, as a sort of gigantic 
vet. ; from time to time reporting progress to Lord Kitchener. The 
atmosphere of the camp made him feel ‘ at the end of a week as if I 
had done nothing but soldiering all my life.’ 

His work at Cape Town completed, and with a fortnight at his 
disposal before the first detachments of the Imperial Yeomanry would 
arrive, he was invited by Colonel Douglas Haig, of General French’s 
Staff, an old schoolfellow, to go up with him to Colesberg and watch 
the cavalry operations. 

Eager for action-—hoping, moreover, that at the front he might 
pick up experience which would be of subsequent service to his 
men—he gladly accepted the offer, little thinking to what it would 
lead. Starting for Colesberg, he found that their destination was 
the Modder River camp—matters were rapidly developing. He arrived 
there on the 8th of February. On the very next day he received a 
note asking him to join General French’s Staff as galloper, to go with 
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the flying column about to start for the relief of Kimberley. Too 
good to be true, he thought at first the thing was a joke, and tore 
up the note. But it was true; and, securing two horses, he started 
with the column the next morning at daybreak. 

Then came the rapid advance—‘ the ride up the plain to Kim- 
berley, between two fires, of the whole division at the gallop was 
the most gloriously exciting thing I ever dreamt of—the relief of 
Kimberley ; the sudden march back to intercept Cronje, and the 
fnal capture of his force. ’ 

That over, though sorely tempted by an invitation from General 
French to remain with him for the entry into Bloemfontein, he 
reluctantly tore himself away from the Army in order to meet the 
detachment of the Oxfordshire Yeomanry just arriving. Starting 
on the 7th of March from Cape Town, they came up by train to De 
Aar Junction. There ‘ our hearts fell,’ for ‘ we heard, to our disgust, 
that we were not to go to Naauwpoort, but probably to put down rebels 
at Prieska.’ Detraining at De Aar, they marched, a composite 
gathering of troops under the general directions of Lord Kitchener, 
to Prieska; a long, weary, dusty, comfortless march. Arriving at 
Prieska on the 19th of March, without any fighting, but with occa- 
sional alarums and excursions, they left it immediately and marched 
back to De Aar—this time a draggled, trying march, with torrential 
rain and floods. From there, on the 28th of March, they went by 
train to Kimberley, hoping to go up to Fourteen Streams and thence 
to the relief of Mafeking. From Kimberley they went to Boshof. 

On the 4th.of April a party of Boers were reported as moving a 
few miles off. ‘Boot and saddle’ was sounded, and in half an hour 
the troops were off, some 250 of the Imperial Yeomanry and 250 of 
the Kimberley Light Horse, with a battery of Royal Field Artillery. 
The Boers were found posted on a kopje at Driefontein. The 
attacking force gradually surrounded the position; and, when 
the circle was completed, advanced to drive out the enemy; 
and finally, after some severe fighting, killed or captured the 
whole party. It was in this advance, while leading his men, 
and when within eighty yards of the Boer position, that Cecil Boyle 
was killed. Shot through the temple, he died without pain—the 
first Yeomanry officer who, in this history of ours, has fallen in 
action. He was buried in the little churchyard at Boshof; and a 
cross, made and put up by the men of his company, marks where he 
lies, 


In order to realise the full significance of the operations here 
described, a few dates may be recadled. 

The Boer Ultimatum was launched on the 11th of October. 
By the end of the month, Mafeking, Kimberley, and Ladysmith 
were invested, North Natal was overrun, and the northern dis- 
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tricts of Cape Colony were threatened with invasion. Then the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Redvers Buller, arrived. Instead of ope- 
rating with a central column through the Orange Free State, he 
found it necessary—so it is understood—to change his plans, and to 
divert a large part of his army to the extrication of Sir George 
White, and himself to take the command in Natal. A division was 
sent under Lord Methuen to the relief of Kimberley ; and a third 
division, under General Gatacre, was to advance in the centre. 

By the end of November the three commanders were in a 
position to act. Full confidence, both here and at the Cape, was 
felt in the success of the various operations, and in the speedy relief 
of Ladysmith and Kimberley ; a belief that was at first strengthened 
by the more or less successful engagements at Belmont on the 23rd 
of November, at Graspan on the 25th, and at the Modder River on 
the 28th. But on Monday, the 11th of December, came the news 
of the ignominious affair of Stormberg. Two days later followed the 
deadly failure at Magersfontein. This was bad; but Ladysmith, at 
least, was about to be relieved. Then on the Saturday, the 16th of 
December, came the news of the serious reverse at Colenso, and the 
loss of the guns—three disasters, one to each column, all within a 
week. 

A feeling of astonishment, indignation, and depression took 
possession of the public mind. But there was no panic. Division 
after division was poured into South Africa, the rest of the Reserves 
were called out, the Volunteers and Yeomanry were appealed to, the 
Colonies were asked to give further assistance. The little war had 
developed into a gigantic military operation. 

Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrived at the Cape on the 
11th of January ; no forward movement could, however, be taken 
for some weeks. Meanwhile, and since the middle of December, 
there had been complete paralysis in the West, almost entire 
inactivity—except round Colesberg by French—in the centre, and 
further unsuccessful operations in Natal. The Boers were exultant, 
the rebels increasing, the disloyal less reticent. Public anxiety was 
great and continuing: a relief to the strain was terribly needed. 

By the beginning of February Lord Roberts’s plans were matured, 
and his men, horses, and transport were ready and concentrated. 
What immediately followed is here told by my brother-in-law. 

SypNey Buxton.] 
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PERHAPS few people in England have had time, even had they the 
facts before them, to form a true estimate of the debt the country, 
not to say the Empire, owes to cavalry and cavalry leaders. Amid 
all the failures that this short campaign has already produced, two 
figures stand out which command our admiration, those of Major- 
General French and of his very able A.A.G., Colonel Douglas Haig, 
D.S.0. At the time when Methuen’s eolumn had received such a 
shock that its use was reduced to merely containing the enemy’s 
force in its front, when Gatacre’s reverse had caused such consterna- _ 
tion in England, and when the repulse of Buller’s divisions at 
Colenso seemed to crown, thrice over, the sum of our disasters, there 
was a short period of the very gravest anxiety in every part of South 
Africa, which was alone allayed by these two cavalry leaders. The 
whole of the Eastern colony from Basutoland to Naauwpoort, and from 
Stormberg to East London, the whole of the Western provinces from 
Fourteen Streams to Stellenbosch, at the very gates of Cape Town, 
were ready to rise and join the Transvaalers and Free Staters. But 
the tact, the courage, the energy and mobility of these two men 
saved the position with the slender resources they had at their 
disposal. Wedged in between Naauwpoort and Colesberg, they 
threatened on either hand the Free State and Western colony, or a 
move eastwards, as the occasion might demand. 

But it was after these two leaders, each in turn, had been 
summoned to Cape Town in conference, and after the new plan of 
campaign was arranged with them, that their courage, prescience, 
and quickness of decision in critical moments shone out most of all. 
As one of the only two spectators who was present throughout—from 
the break-up of the great Modder River camp on the 11th of February 
to the surrender of Cronje on Majuba Dey, 27th of February—as 
one who was present during most of the decisions which the many 
critical moments called forth, perhaps I can write a short account of 
this stirring fortnight, showing the way the cavalry divisions were 
handled. Had there been a reverse or failure, had there been even a 
check, the result would have caused such a disaster as would have 
shaken England’s dominion in South Africa to its very foundations, 
But General French’s quickness in striking and active mobility not 
only averted disaster, but courted well-merited success. 

The Commander-in-Chief had promised a full cavalry division 
of 8,500 men and horses, but when we left Modder River camp 
it barely numbered 4,800, with seven batteries of Horse Artillery. 
The secret of the concentration at Modder River camp and the 
direction of the march due south to Ramdam was well kept to the 
very last, as it was in few hands, and few could guess from what 
they heard the purport of this masterly move. On the scene of 
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the great fight at Modder River a very large force of cavalry and 
infantry had gradually been concentrated into a camp from every 
quarter. Almost all the cavalry from the Rensburg district, several 
fresh regiments recently landed at Cape Town, mounted men from 
Prieska had been ordered to De Aar to await instructions ; and there, 
for the first time, they learnt they were to move up to Modder River. 
The whole plain looked like a sea of canvas; the bustle, the hurry, 
the low-voiced conversations, the anxious faces and intense earnest- 
ness, al] betokened a time of early action ; yet but a chosen few knew 
the programme. The object of this concentration at Modder River 
was to mislead Cronje into the belief that with overwhelming numbers 
we were going to force the defile of Magersfontein, and so relieve 
Kimberley—exactly the programme Cronje longed for, and was pre- 
pared for! The nightly flash-light from Kimberley told of some 
discontent among the civil population, and a daily, almost hourly, 
danger of surrender, such terror did the great 100-lb. shells from 
the heights around bring to the inhabitants. Yet no help could 
come till Magersfontein was turned or its line of communications cut. 
To further mislead Cronje, Macdonald’s Highland Brigade had been 
ordered a day or two previously to threaten Koodooberg’s Drift 
towards the west. This action somewhat delayed French when 
time was of the greatest importance, as before his arrival the help 
of the cavalry was called for, and the horses required twenty-four 
hours’ rest on their return. 

On Saturday evening an order was issued that the Cavalry Division, 
with seven batteries of Horse Artillery, would start at 3 A.M. on 
Sunday morning, the 11th of February ; and at that hour, in silent, 
starlit darkness only broken by the rumble of artillery wheels and 
the tread of horses, General French moved his division due south, 
seventeen miles, to Ramdam, under the guidance of the Hon. 
Major Lawrence, Chief of his Intelligence Department, otherwise 
‘sobriqued’ Scout-master. When the sun rose we were far away, 
and Cronje’s outposts were gazing stil! at the standing camp we had 
left behind. It must have been some hours before they discovered, 
if they ever did, that a large force of cavalry and a whole division of 
infantry had cleared away in the darkness, apparently beating a 
hasty retreat. The march to Ramdam was without incident. Taking 
our direction by the stars, along the railway, past Graspan, we reached 
our first bivouac at midday. Here the horses watered, and men 
and horses fed and rested during the early hours of thenight. Fresh 
details and remounts continuously poured in from Orange River 
and elsewhere, but as yet the brigades and Brigade Staffs were 
incomplete, which greatly hampered the movements of the division. 
At 3 a.m., Monday morning, we started again, due east, to cross the 
Riet River. Our goal was Waterval Drift, but, after pushing forward for 
about an hour, the darkness was so intense that the General halted the 
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division till some daylight should pour over the adjacent kopjes. 
Then, as the light rose, the whole division moved on Waterval, which 
lay at the end of a plain bounded on both sides by the usual kopjes, 
and with a very strong frontal position on the other side of the drift. 
The usual advanced parties, patrols, flankers, advanced squadrons, 
were thrown out. It was not known whether this drift was held in 
force until a gun was galloped into the plain by the Boers, and 
opened fire immediately with such a nicety of range that the first 
shell just whizzed over our heads, and the second burst between the 
General and his Staff. ‘There are too many of us riding together,’ 
the General said, as he galloped to the top of the kopje to look 
around, and soon discovered the hill in our immediate front to be 
strongly held by the enemy. 

Colonel Eustace, R.H.A., was at once ordered to engage and 
silence this Boer gun, which he did. The gun soon retired, while 
the General swung the whole division to the right round the kopje ; 
and, after a few hours, crossed the Riet River at De Kiel’s Drift with 
one brigade, and before sunset with the whole division and artillery. 
The rapidity with which the General, after making a feint at 
Waterval, brought his batteries round under cover of the hills and 
developed his attack at De Kiel’s Drift, evidently disconcerted the 
Boers, for they left their strong position and galloped across to our 
right front in one long stream directly their rear was threatened. 
Could the Horse Artillery have come into action more quickly on the 
right, we might have inflicted a severe blow. 

That night we held both sides of the Riet River, and later on the 
infantry, who had come by train and were now to follow us throughout, 
also marched in from Orange River with convoys of food, &c., and 
accompanied by Lord Kitchener and his Staff. The delay in transport 
of provisions and fodder had already been great, and neither men nor 
horses obtained any supplies till the morning, and still the brigades 
were incomplete. The horses were fed on the arrival of the forage, and 
nosebags filled, but the sun was high in the heavens before the three 
brigades were massed below the ridge which ran close to and parallel 
to the river, each brigade with its artillery on its protected flank. 
It was nearly 10 A.M. on Tuesday morning, and the sun very hot, 
before all the horses had fed and the gallopers were sent off to each 
Brigadier to order the advance. The loss of the five early hours 
cost the division over 100 horses, which died or failed in the march 
that day; but in spite of delay and all hindrances the General 
pushed on. After marching for some hours over a scorching level 
veldt, with a widely extended front and flankers and patrols more 
widely extended still, we came to a beautiful well of water. But 
this was ordered to be left for the infantry, who were to follow us on 
the morrow from De Kiel’s Drift. Men and horses, scorched with the 
heat and parched with thirst, moved off reluctantly, and from this 
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moment the march became one calculated to try to the utmost 
the mettle and staying powers of horses and men. The distance 
covered in extended order was great, and to save the artillery 
horses Major Lawrence directed the columns by a slight détowr 
north-easterly, leaving Jacobsdal some seven or eight miles to our 
left. The heat was now intense, and was further increased by the 
accidental burning of the veldt over a large area, thereby destroying 
our field cable, as we learnt afterwards. From flank to flank the 
distance was so great that at times the General’s gallopers could not 
move their horses out of a walk, though the message was important, 
and everywhere men and horses alike suffered from sun and thirst. 

General Gordon’s Brigade, far away on the left, was ordered to bring 
up its left shoulders to meet what looked like an attack on the right, 
but the guns of the lst Brigade put the enemy to flight and the 
march was resumed in slightly different order. The left brigade, 
under General Gordon, was ordered to advance ; the centre brigade, 
under General Broadwood, was deployed to the right ; and the right 
brigade, under Colonel Alexander, was ordered to follow in the rear. 
From a little stone-covered knoll the General and his Staff scanned the 
distant river and its banks eight miles off, and instantly determined to 
push on for the drift. ‘Move up the whole division,’ and the three 
gallopers started back with the order to the brigades, which had 
been halted meanwhile. General Gordon on the left, with the 9th 
and 16th Lancers and his guns, and General Broadwood on the right, 
with 12th Lancers, Household Composite and 10th Hussars, moved 
off at once ; but Colonel Alexander’s Brigade was far in the rear: he 
had already lost sixty horses, and the rest could move but slowly. 
The artillery horses could scarcely drag their guns and waggons, but 
still the General determined to force the drift—and I believe this 
decision was one of the most critical in the relief of Kimberley. 
For, had we not gained the drift directly our presence was known, 
the enemy would most certainly have fortified a very strong natural 
position. But the General’s mind was made up, and he was quick 
to act. Throwing Gordon on to the left to'effect a crossing, and Broad- 
wood some five miles away on his right, the advance to the river was 
made so swiftly that the enemy were absolutely surprised. After shell- 
ing for some time, Gordon crossed and went in pursuit. Only four guns 
out of twelve could come into action in the centre, but with such effect 
that the enemy shortly retreated over the hills. By this time 
General Broadwood had crossed on the right, and his brigade 
trumpeter sounded the ‘pursue.’ The general rout was now 
complete—camp, waggons, everything wasin our hands. New bread 
was lying about on the veldt, and dough-tins ready to be placed on 
the fire, with such haste had the Boers left their position. 

My horse had died with my last message to the lst Brigade, and I 
trudged on over the level veldt partly on foot, partly on ammunition 
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waggons, over the last five miles, crossed the Modder River with the 
four guns of P and G Batteries, and went to congratulate the General, 
who was sitting on the north bank, on his splendid achievement ; for 
by this last forced march of nearly ten miles he had won half his 
way to Kimberley. Little incidents after the rout were full of the 
humour that hangs around everything grave. One of the Staff 
plunged into the river and caught some geese, but some one else ate 
them; a pig ran the gauntlet through the camp—amidst roars of 
laughter, even from the serious General—of lances, bayonets, knives, 
sticks, boots, water-bottles, anything to hand, and at length was 
caught by a lucky trooper, who shared his feast that night with his 
friends. A waggon of fresh fruit was taken, sufficient to make 
thirsty men’s mouths water, but some thought the grapes were sour. 
Why the Boers retreated in such a hurry is difficult to understand, 
for the position and drift were very strong and easy to defend, 
especially against a spent foe; and, but for the quickness of the 
advance over the open veldt, which took the Boers completely by 
surprise, the division would have encountered a very nasty oppo- 
sition. 

The pursuit by General Gordon’s Brigade, considering the state 
of his horses, was a great effort. Seven Boer doctors and their 
ambulance waggons were caught; the kopjes on the west were seized 
and held that night. Meanwhile Broadwood on the right, after 
crossing the river, pursued hot and fast over the kopjes far into the 
plain, until he was met by a heavy fire from a large Boer laager, 
five miles from the Modder River towards Jacobsdal. Tired and sun- 
weary, the pursuit was abandoned, and that night all the brigade and 
most of the guns held the north bank of the Modder River with the 
adjacent kopjes. The General expressed his great appreciation of 
the work done by Broadwood’s Brigade. All the next day, Wednesday, 
the Boers harassed our tired men and horses, making feints and trying 
to find out the disposition of our forces and our intentions—for by this 
time they began to fear for the communications of Magersfontein and 
Jacobsdal, and the road to Bloemfontein also lay open. Horses and 
guns had no rest that day, and several shells fell right into the 
camp on the north bank of the river. But no attack was driven home. 
‘ Could the Boers learn to attack they would be a most formidable foe,’ 
the General once observed. Directly we moved out the attack failed, 
as if the Boers’ only desire was to tire further our already tired-out 
horses. 

That same day Colonel Gorringe, Chief of Lord Kitchener’s Staff, 
rode into headquarters to say that Lord Kitchener and General 
Kelly-Kenny, who had been left at De Kiel, would march in late 
that night, and would be glad of some fixed light to guide them to 
ourcamp. At about 11 p.m. Captain J. Laycock, A.D.C., rode out 
alone to guide them in. He was sniped at the whole length of our 
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vedettes, but luckily achieved his object and brought in Lord 
Kitchener and his Staff about midnight. The Sixth Division arrived 
in the early hours of the morning, very tired. The camp was astir 
at sunrise (Thursday, the 15th of February), and the three Generals, 
accompanied by their Staffs, rode round the positions which had 
hitherto been held by the cavalry, and which were now to be handed 
over to the infantry with their own batteries and two powerful 
naval guns. General Kelly-Kenny was pleased with the strength of 
the position, and at once ordered his batteries across the river to 
replace those of the cavalry division. 

We gradually worked round to headquarters again, on the south 
side. Having breakfasted, General French and his Staff crossed to 
the north side of the river. The three brigades were drawn up in 
columns of brigade masses facing Kimberley, with the seven batteries 
of Horse Artillery on their left, as the heaviest attack was expected 
from the Jaager on this front. The two great problems for the 
moment were the amount of opposition we should meet in our direct 
front, and to discover if the enemy had so far divined our plan—viz. 
to make a dash up the plain to Kimberley with the whole division 
and hem in Magersfontein in the rear and flank, while it was still held 
in front by Methuen’s force. 

A special squadron of the 9th Lancers was sent forward to make 
good a bend of the river on the right. This done, the order for a 
general advance was given, General Broadwood’s brigade covering the 
open flank on the left, Colonel Porter (who had by this time arrived) 
leading the main body in the centre, and General Gordon’s brigade of 
Lancers covering the right flank, with their right resting on the river. 
The three brigades had hardly moved forward when the enemy opened 
an attack on our left, and sent several shells awkwardly near the brigade 
mass in the centre. Men near the guns fell, and horses came galloping 
back in pairs without their drivers. The main body immediately took 
ground to their right, when an unexpectedly sharp fusillade was 
poured into us from a kopje on our right front. Some of the guns 
on the left immediately came into action and shelled the kopje 
across our front. But the foreground was entrenched and held, it was 
supposed, by some 2,000 Boers. Between two concentrated fires on 
either side the position required prompt action. The General, with 
his A.A.G. and Lord Edmund Talbot, soon decided that the long 
level plain stretching in front of us to the heights above Kimberley, 
must be forced. Young Abbady, 9th Lancers, was immediately 
despatched with orders to General Gordon to charge and clear the 
right front. This the 9th and 16th Lancers did in splendid style. 
The Boers poured in a heavy fire from the trenches and from the 
kopje above at about 800 yards to 150 yards, but their nerve was 
evidently shaken as they saw these two grand regiments closing upon 
them. Throwing up their Mausers and their hands, they begged for 
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mercy, but the charge could not be stayed ; 140 Boers were killed or 
wounded as the Lancers rode through them, and the rest bolted in 
disorder. On swung the Lancers to the head of the plain, and the 
whole division was set in motion. For nearly five miles in perfeet 
order they galloped on and on till the head of the plain was reached, 
the Carabiniers and the Greys leading the main body, with the 12th 
Lancers, in Broadwood’s brigade, on their left. So the whole division 
swung up the plain at the gallop. It was a thrilling time never to 
be forgotten; but our guns held the enemy on our left, and the 
Lancers had cleared the ground on the right. About two miles from 
the head of the plain the main body was halted to allow the guns 
from the left to rejoin us, but Broadwood’s brigade continued tlie 
gallop to the very top of the pass on the left, and the 12th 
Lancers dismounted and held the kopjes in front. The right front 
was held by the Household Composite and Gordon’s Lancers. 

A general halt was now ordered. The Artillery came up and the 
advance began again, through low brushwood and scrub and broken 
ground. Just beyond the head of the plain, on some rising ground, 
the tall chimneys of Kimberley and the machinery of the mines were 
descried. A loud cheer was raised by the men, for the day was won 
and Kimberley was relieved ; but we had still ten miles to march. 
We heard the guns of Kimberley as we advanced, we saw the never- 
to-be-forgotten range of Magersfontein kopjes grim and apparently 
impregnable to our left rear, and we knew then that Cronje must 
soon discover his false position. How soon he discovered it a few 
words later on will show. 

The centre brigade was now ordered to send two advanced 
squadrons to push right into Kimberley till they found them- 
selves in actual contact with the enemy. On they pushed through 
the Benauwdheidsfontein farm, through the suburbs of Beaconsfield, 
and halted, returning to bivouac for the night at Benauwdheidsfontein, 
where there was a spring of water. The enemy in their front soon dis- 
appeared as the division was seen approaching over the rising ground, 
and bodies of men were seen galloping away in hasty confusion to 
our right. The General now moved the remainder of the division to 
the right, with all his guns ; and, after some hours’ marching, got close 
enough to shell a Boer laager to the east of Kimberley, and bringing 
up his right shoulder finally entered Kimberley with his Staff at 
about 7 P.M. The rejoicings were great, but what surprised every- 
body was the fat and sleek appearance of both horses and inhabitants 
of relieved Kimberley, as compared with that of the relievers, 

The General and his Staff were entertained at the Club and De Beers 
Sanatorium. They had but a short night’s rest. Intent on pressing the 
Boers hard to the north-east and clearing them from around Kim- 
berley, General French started at 3.30 a.m. the next morning with 
brigades and what guns he could collect, and wedging himself in two 
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between the Boer lines, forced some towards Boshof and the others 
in a westerly direction, Later in the day the infantry tried to co- 
operate, but after shelling the kopjes from both sides to the north 
of Macfarlane’s siding, the troops were withdrawn and all retired to 
Kimberley and its precincts. Considering the state of the horses and 
the work they had done in the last five days on the smallest rations 
of food, this Friday’s engagement seemed barren of results commen- 
surate with the fatigue to the horses ; but next day it was found the 
Boers had evacuated their position, leaving a gun, stores, ammunition 
waggons, and an entire camp equipment. 

Weary, hungry, footsore, the horses returned to their bivouacs, 
and it was thought that with a few days’ rest and plenty of food the 
poor lean skeletons we saw in horses’ skins would soon be filled out 
again. Butabout 10 4.M. that Friday morning, a despatch rider came 
in from one of the kopjes we had left protected in our rear the day 
before, with the news that a large body of men and convoy, believed 
to be Cronje’s forces from Magersfontein, were in full retreat and were 
being engaged in a rearguard action with the infantry we had left 
behind us at Klip Drift on the Modder River, and that they had 
destroyed a considerable length of our field telegraph cable. If 
this were true, the long gallop up the plain had told its tale and 
Cronje had already discovered that his communications were cut, and 
that he had no alternative but to evacuate Magersfontein. From a 
letter picked up after the Lancers’ charge on Thursday, there seems 
little doubt that Cronje had decided on this evacuation on the Tuesday 
evening when French had so thoroughly surprised the Boers at Klip 
Drift. 

But, up till midnight, no confirmation of this important news 
had been received, and the General, as he bade his Staff good-night, 
told them they could sleep late into the next morning. Hardly 
had he gone to his own bed, however, before a telegram arrived from 
Lord Kitchener saying 
that Cronje, with 10,000 men, was in full retreat from Magersfontein, with all his 
waggons and equipment and four guns, along the north bank of the Modder River 
towards Bloemfontein, that he had already fought a rearguard action with him, 
and if French with all available horses and guns could head him and prevent his 
crossing the river, the infantry from Klip Drift would press on and annihilate or 
take the whole force prisoners. 


Out of a division of 5,000 horses the General could only rely on one 
brigade to move in the early morning, with only three out of seven 
batteries of Artillery. But his mind was soon madeup. At 3.30 a.m. 
on that Saturday, the 17th of February, General Broadwood received 
orders to move eastwards at once and head Cronje at Koodoes Rand 
Drifts on the Modder River, some forty miles from Kimberley. The 
General with his Staff started about 4.15 a.m. The first fifteen miles 
were covered very fast and the brigade overtaken, then a short halt 
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was ordered, but time was everything and time must not belost. On 
we pushed, and, as we pressed on, large herds of buck, hares, and foxes, 
and numerous birds were put to flight. At about 11 a.m. we caught 
sight in the distance of the green wooded banks of the Modder River. 
The excitement was intense. On our left we saw a fairly large body 
of men moving eastward. Was this Cronje’sforce? At 11.15 we de- 
bouched into the plain from behind a long range of kopjes, and the fact 
of surprising the farm of Kamilfontein, with its Boer inhabitants, and 
taking some Boer waggons increased our hopes that Cronje too would 
be taken by surprise. The horses were ordered to water while the 
General personally reconnoitred, as is his invariable custom, some 
rising ground, afterwards called Artillery Hill. And there, at about 
4,000 yards distance, to our joy we saw the long line of Cronje’s 
convoy streaming away into the distance, with the leading waggon 
on the very point of dipping down into the drifts which lead to the 
main road to Petrusberg and beyond to Bloemfontein. A galloper 
was immediately sent back to order up all the guns from watering, 
at a walk, that no dust might betray our presence. Up till this 
moment Cronje must have been in ignorance of his fate, so com- 
pletely were our movements concealed by the rising ground between. 

Quickly the guns got into action behind Artillery Hill, and, at 
12.15 p.m. on that Saturday morning, the first shell headed Cronje’s 
leading waggon, as it stood with its drivers just ready to descend 
into the drifts. ‘The awakening to Cronje must have been terrible. 
He knew that 20,000 men were pressing on his rear, his road to the 
north vid Boshof was evidently cut off by a force with artillery, 
which he must soon have recognised was French’s Cavalry Division 
or what remained of it. His only chance now was to sacrifice his 
guns and convoy, and cut his way across the river under the heavy 
fire of our guns. Immediately on the first shell bursting in the 
laager about thirty Boers galloped out to seize a kopje on our right, 
afterwards called Roberts’s Hill; but the 10th Hussars in a neck-and- 
neck race had the legs of them, and seizing the hill in advance beat 
them off with their carbine and Maxim fire. The Boers from their 
laager answered our shell fire for a short time with great accuracy 
from two or three guns. But these were quickly silenced, and shell 
after shell from Artillery Hill fell plump into the laager. Finally, 
our second battery was moved to a little distance from Roberts’s Hill 
and opened fire from the southern slope on to a kopje to which the 
Boers had retired. All that afternoon at intervals our guns poured 
shells into the laager, but no response came, and we spent our time 
watching the Boers, now 3,000 yards away, entrenching themselves 
in the open and along the river bank. Their waggons caught fire 
and the ammunition exploded, and as they realised their position 
more and more so must their hearts have sunk. Anxiously 
must they have waited for the first sign of the infantry gathering 
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round, as anxiously as we did in our turn watching from the high 
kopjes. 

The cavalry, worn out as they were and without food, had to 
hold the kopjes and water their horses in turn some five miles off. 
They got what grazing they could in the kopjes as they lay 
there, for no corn had come on from Kimberley ; and neither men nor 
horses had had any food except the three days’ rations with which 
they originally started from Klip Drift the Thursday before, a good 
deal of which had been shaken off the saddles or lost in the long 
gallop up the plain to Kimberley. The General, the men, the 
horses, all alike had to live on what was found at Kamilfontein—a 
few mealies, a few onions, and the crumbs of biscuits in our pockets 
were all we had until some Free Staters’ sheep and cattle were rounded 
and killed. Had it not been for this plentiful supply of meat, the 
men must have fared very badly for the next three days. No trans- 
port came in until Monday night, and the horses had but 14 lb. 
of corn in three days. The men were put on half rations of biscuits 
even after the transport arrived. 

Meanwhile, on Saturday afternoon about 5 p.m. Broadwood sent 
word to French that in the far distance he observed the dust rising, 
which he took for Kelly-Kenny’s division. French returned to 
Roberts’s Hill, and, until the sun set, anxiously awaited the arrival 
of the infantry—but they marched but slowly. From 6 p.m. till 
7 P.M. we opened fire again from our batteries to show Lord Kitchener 
our exact positions. The sun set, and in deep darkness, wondering 
what the morrow would bring forth, the Staff rode back to Kamil- 
fontein, leaving the kopjes, as before, held by the Artillery and 
Cavalry Brigade throughout the night. There was little to eat, so 
we retired early. 

At 3 A.M. on Sunday, the 18th of February, we rose and 
made our way over the plain to Artillery Hill, looked at the 
Boer laager, and thence rode on to Roberts’s Hill. The fear was 
that Cronje would have evacuated his position in the night, sacri- 
ficing his guns and waggons and so have escaped with his fol- 
lowers to Bloemfontein. Why he did not no one can understand, 
as he could have crossed the shallow-running drifts by night, and 
there was as yet nothing to bar his escape to the south-east towards 
Bloemfontein, Kelly-Kenny’s Division, which had crossed the Modder 
River at Paardeberg, arrived too late on Saturday evening to sur- 
round the laager from the south-east. When the sun rose, however, 
everything looked the same as the night before ; the leading waggon 
had not moved, and it was hoped that Cronje had missed his one 
great opportunity. At 6.50 a.m. on that Sunday morning our guns 
opened fire, the Horse Artillery from Artillery and Roberts’s Hills 
on the northern bank, the infantry field and naval guns from the 
opposite side, All that day, without intermission, till 7 p.m. the guns 
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threw shrapnel and lyddite into the laager and the river bed. 
Waggon after waggon of ammunition exploded like a terrific 
fusillade for over an hour, and meanwhile the infantry began their 
attack across the open and up the river bed. It seemed as if no 
living man could ever come out of that laager. Shell after shell, the 
livelong day, dropped into their very centre, yet no surrender, no 
white flag was shown. One prisoner, who walked quietly up to 
Roberts Hill with his rifle slung, raised his hat and gave himself up. 
On being questioned he said Cronje was still there, sitting discon- 
solate but defiant, ‘holding Mrs. Cronje’s hand and comforting her 
in the river bed,’ for there were about sixty women and girls in the . 
laager throughout that Sunday and all those successive terrible days. 

The infantry attack on the 18th across the open was a compara- 
tive failure ; we lost 1,250 men in casualties, and, through some unex- 
plained mishap, gave up toa relieving column of Boers from Colesberg, 
Bloemfontein and the South a high kopje, which was the key of the 
position on the South-eastern side and which threatened the Paarde- 
berg camp. This misfortune had to be retrieved two days later by the 
cavalry.' Without the cavalry the infantry seemed powerless to move 


1 The following extract from another letter of Captain Boyle’s describes this 
action, and also the defeat of the force of Boers sent to relieve General Cronje. He 
details how the cavalry and guns started at 4.30 a.m. under orders to drive the Boers 
from the kopje. The enemy were discovered in force in front and on the hill, and a 
sharp action ensued :— 

‘Suddenly, as we, the Staff, were ascending the hill in advance of the main body, 
an officer galloped back from the left flanking patrol, and teld us the enemy were 
trying to get away two or three guns. As we looked over the brow, we saw them, 
called up all the cavalry and guns, and then began an exciting chase. The Household 
Cavalry on the left galloped to cut them off, but the horses were dead beat. The 
H.A. galloped up and cast a flying shot at them, which fell so accurately that it 
made a mule of the waggon-team shy and fall and break the pole, and they abandoned 
this. We could not tell from this distance whether it was a waggon or a gun, but 
on went the other guns in full retreat; when suddenly they must have seen 
Broadwood’s column and changed direction to left. Then came a veritable gallop 
for the guns, but our horses were too tired, and the Boer horses were fresh, and just 
got away to the east by a bare half mile. Then we rode up and examined what they 
had abandoned—it was an old R.E. waggon full of odds and ends, and six mules 
which they had probably taken from the English. As a pole was broken, we decid 2d 
to burn it. The guns came up at this moment; and, somehow, we were rather 
carelessly mixed up in a bird-cage of wire, when, all of a sudden, in our immediate 
front, a force of men rode up, about 500 or 600 strong. At first we could not see if 
they were Boers or part of Broadwood’s brigade, and rode casually forward, when we 
were met with a perfect hail of bullets, and were far too close, Everyone turned, 
and galloped at once to clear the front of the guns, but they had got entangled in 
the wire. The cavalry for a few seconds seemed to lose their heads, and for a 
moment or two things looked rather nasty ; and I quickly filled my revolver with 
cartridges. However, the second gun on the left soon opened fire, and the cavalry 
dismounted and fired some volleys, and quiet was restored. 1 did not dismount, but 
tried to help to direct the fire, for there was a perfect din, and words of command 
were hard to hear. The artillery soon scattered them to right and left. Those of 
the right unexpectedly got across the fire from the 9th Lancers at the farm, and were 
taken aback by the Maxim ; others crossed the plain, where we had tried to cross in 
the morning, and got shelled by Colonel Gordon, who had been left in camp. About 
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or strike a blow. At sunset our infantry losses were great and the 
result small ; the cavalry maintained their positions of the previous 
night. 

early on Monday morning Broadwood’s brigade was sent along 
the river bank to Paardeberg that they might get foraged the sooner, 
and the men be nearer the large food convoy which was to follow 
the infantry division from Klip drift, for horses were falling fast from 
hunger and exhaustion. Yet throughout this movement, when any 
work had to be done, General Broadwood alone seemed able to put 
horses into the field. General Gordon had not arrived from Kimberley 
till mid-day Sunday, and then with only 160 horses out of his whole 
brigade—of these he had borrowed 120 from the Diamond Fields 
Horse. The 9th Lancers could only put 28 horses on parade 
out of the whole regiment. Colonel Porter’s brigade did not come in 
to Koodoes Rand for several days through some failure of the tele- 
graph. So far the Cavalry Division, in relieving Kimberley and 
heading Cronje, had lost or left behind 990 horses out of a total force 
of 4,800—the distance actually covered was not great, but the inces- 
sant work and scanty food had worked havoc. But the turning 
movement and the heading of Cronje had so far only cost the cavalry 
50 casualties in men. 

For ten days Cronje held doggedly on to his laager and river bed 
below, entrenching himself night and day and burying his dead in 
the river bank. Unconditional surrender he refused to accept, yet 
each night his chances of escape became smaller and smaller, as two 
Infantry Divisions had now arrived and completed the circle which 
hemmed him in. Had General French not determined to hold the 
position he had gained on the northern bank, there is little doubt 
Cronje would have escaped through to the north. His only chance 
now lay in acolumn from Colesberg or Bloemfontein defeating French 
or Roberts in the open; but this could not be. The cavalry were 
too active, too mobile. Thus was the beleaguerer from Magersfontein 
in turn beleaguered, and the reverse of the glass must have offered 
but a sorry picture. Day after day, and during the night time, the 
shells kept pouring into his laager, but day after day he sullenly 
refused to give in; and a lesson of the most heroic endurance, of 
splendid battling against the most hopeless circumstances, a defence 
which will be remembered when this young century has grown old, 
was offered to all Englishmen alike. 


2,000 altogether got away, because our horses were too tired to pursue, but we killed 
ten and took thirty prisoners, and several waggons. As the Boers retreated across 
the plain they came within fire and lost prisoners, thirteen from the fire from a 
kopje held by Roberts’ Horse, which were posted the night before. General Botha 
was seen to jump from his waggon, which was taken, and got on a fast horse and 
escaped by a few yards, The certificate of his appointment and several others were 
found and kept, The pity to-day was that we missed a “ heavy bag,” as our horses 
were beat, but the hill was evacuated by the en®my and our task was accomplished.’ 
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A few daily scares of Boers massing in the vicinity further 
wearied the over-wearied horses, as two brigades were immedi- 
ately turned out with their batteries as each scare was telegraphed 
from Paardeberg to Koodoes Rand drift, to which the cavalry 
headquarters had now been changed. One of these scares nearly cost 
the lives of both General French and Colonel Haig. After heavy 
rains the drift would rise with great rapidity, several feet in a few 
hours. The day of Cronje’s surrender the Headquarter Staff were 
ordered to start for a reconnaissance in force. In crossing the drift 
the General's horse took fright on losing his feet, and fell over, 
upsetting the General into the rushing torrent ; his horse in recovering 
knocked Colonel Haig’s horse into an overhanging willow tree, and 
both General and A. A. G. were seen swimming for their lives, luckily 
none the worse for their ducking. Helmets and riding cane were 
recovered, and the Staff advanced, to find no Boers within nine miles 
of eithercamp. Yet three brigades and all the artillery were under 
arms for some hours. 

The weary waiting was nearing its end and the tragic scene was 
drawing toa close. On Majuba Day, the 27th of February, Cronje at 
length surrendered, and the news was telegraphed to French from 
Paardeberg at 8.20 a.m. Two Boer staff officers neatly dressed and 
riding wounded horses had taken in his surrender to Paardeberg Camp. 
And Cronje and Mrs. Cronje drove in a cart to the Field Marshal’s 
tent. : 

The rank and file to the number of 4,100 followed quietly and laid 
down their arms, and so ended one of the most remarkable defences 
of history. The scene of the empty laager after the surrender baffles 
description. A vale of desolation, with an overpowering sickening 
smell of dead men and horses, the litter, the wreckage, the 
skeletons of animals, the remnants of waggons burnt down to the 
rim of the wheels, told a tale which will often be related, but can 
never be forgotten. 

CeciL Boye. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CRUEL CASE OF THE WOUNDED 
WAR-HORSES 


Tne War in South Airica and its slow progress teach us that 
success and the duration of campaigns depend largely on the 
number, condition, and proper care of animals employed to mount 
our troops and for transport purposes. 

A correspondent of The Times wrote on the 2nd of March from 
Bloemfontein : 

The wreck of an army lies scattered in and about Bloemfontein. I say the 


wreck of an army, for what is an army without horses and draught animals? And 
that is practically what we are at present. 


Humanity shows us that animals should not be left, as is now 
the case, when badly wounded or broken down with exhaustion, to 
die untended. It therefore becomes the duty no less of the 
military authorities than of the taxpayer and humanitarian to 
consider carefully, and to remodel, the whole treatment of animals 
in warfare. 

In November last permission was asked of the War Office to 
send out a corps to alleviate or end the sufferings of abandoned 
animals ; but the promoters of the scheme were told that no members 
of such a corps or private persons would be permitted within the 
lines to perform the office of merciful destroyers of life; nor would 
members of ambulances be allowed to kill badly wounded animals, 
because the enemy, knowing such work to be outside the Geneva 
Convention, would fire upon them. They were also informed in a 
letter from Mr. George Wyndham, Under-Secretary of State for 
War, that 
soldiers always shoot badly wounded horses after or during a battle whenever 


they are given time to do so, t.e. whenever the operation does not involve risk to 
human life. 


He then went on to say: 


He fears that no more than this can be done unless and until some international 
Convention extends to those who care for wounded animals the same protection 
for which the Geneva Convention provides in the case of men; and he would 
suggest that you should turn your efforts in this direction. 
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This suggestion by Mr. Wyndham was followed, and the home 
and foreign Governments were memorialised; efforts were also 
privately made to gain the assistance of persons in high position and 
influence. Replies were received sympathising in the larger number 
of cases with the object ; but no steps were taken to attain it. 

Investigations into the actual state of affairs in South Africa 
reveal a reckless waste of animal life and disregard of sufferings 
quite unimaginable. Mr. Charles E. Hands, a correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, after the occupation of Bleemfontein, travelled back to 
Kimberley. On the 2nd of March, after describing the dead oxen 
and horses on the road, he goes on to say: 


More pathetic than the sight of the dead horses was the sight of the living ones. 
There were horses that had been hit, horses that had been broken down with over- 
work and under-feeding, horses with hideous saddle-sores'! hidden by clustering 
mounds of flies, horses abandoned for every conceivable defect ; some horses for 
whom death had loosened their riders’ control, big English horses, unshod Boer 
ponies, most of them with hip bones that projected so far as to suggest dislocation ; 
and all along by the side of the river where they found grazing * and water, they 
were wandering about helpless, forlorn, abandoned creatures, who looked at you 
dubiously, as though they feared you were bringing them more of glorious warfare ; 
and then, seeing you pass, turned listlessly away, and, hanging down their heads, 
went on with their dejected grazing. Every Kaffir kraal had a dozen horses round 
it. Every Kaffir you met was mounted on some sort of a horse. Horses were 
cheap along the Modder River, 


And Mr. Wyndham tells us that soldiers always shoot wounded 
horses when given time todo so! And the military authorities cry 
to the taxpayers for remounts and still remounts ! 

Mr. Julian Ralph, another Daily Mail correspondent at the 
front, writes of the horses : 


Between battles a dozen deadly forms of disease seize them, and they have to 
be flung aside and left to die in the dust. In battle their legs are snapped off, 
their bodies torn, and their heads shattered, and there is nothing to do but to 
leave them to the vultures. There is no time in battle to shoot them. Let the 
anti-cruelty people at home rave as they may, there are other things to think of 
besides humanity in the heat of great battles.* But of all the pitiful, heart-rending 
sights I have ever seen none has compared to this view of hundreds upon hundreds of 
‘dead and dying horses on this 100 miles of war's promenade. The poor beasts had 
done no man any harm—in fact, each one had been a man’s reliance—and to see 
them shattered by shell and then ripped open by vultures often before they were 
dead, was enough to snap the tenderest chords in one’s breast. They had not deserved 





1 This abandonment of horses in consequence of saddle-sores was largely due to 
the fact that they were not subjected to veterinary treatment in the initial stages. 

2 There was very little grassalong the Modder River. The vegetation was chiefly 
karroo scrub. Native ponies and animals can maintain existence on it by grazing 
all day ; but it is of little value as food for English horses. To the substitution of 
this scrub for a portion of the usual rations whilst our Army was on the Modder 
River is due in part the low condition in which our horses started on the march to 
‘Bloemfontein. 

’ They ask for humanity after the battle, not during it. 
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and could not understand their horrible ill-luck. For some reason, hundreds had 
dragged themselves to the main road, and then had died either in the track of the 
waggons or by its side. But the worst horror was to come when I approached close 
upon the last battlefield, only twenty-four hours after the fight at Dreifontein. On 
this field not nearly all the horses were yet dead. On the contrary, as I came up 
beside the prostrate body of a beautiful steed it would slowly and painfully lift its 
head, and turn upon me a pair of the most pleading woe-stricken eyes, full ofa hun- 
ger to know what I could do for it. All { could do was to drive on, for I had no fire- 
arms, even for my own protection, deep in an enemy's country, where we had put 
no single armed man to guard the route of our supplies and reinforcements. My 
companion used to turn and look back at these dying horses, only to find that they 
were still straining their sad eyes after the cart. Then he would say, ‘ He is 
looking at us yet; oh, it makes me ill; look, he is staring at us like a guilty con- 
science. Whatcan we do? I wish we did not see such things.’ For my part, I 
would not look behind. Heaven knows it-was bad enough to see ahead, where the 
horses stumbled and fell from weakness, while the horrible vultures swept in 
circles over them, eager to rend their living flesh. Oxen, too, were lying everywhere, 
with straight stiff legs silhouetted against the veldt. 
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Still, an Englishman loves a horse, and soldiers always shoot 
badly wounded horses, and nothing more can be done unless and 
until the terms of the Geneva Convention are extended. No Con- 
vention was needed here; unarmed non-combatants write these 
accounts. 

Again, many animals suffer and die from quite preventible 
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causes on land, at sea, and from the port to the front. The greatest 
cause of all this is, perhaps, the condition of our Army Veterinary 
system, which is immature. 

The sanctioned number of the whole Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment for England, India, and the Colonies, is only 142, and out of 
these twenty are employed by the Indian Government on purely 
civil duties. With 150,000 Government animals in South Africa, 
at a very low estimate valued at 4,000,000/. sterling, there are only 
forty-seven Army Veterinary Surgeons, and these cannot give an 
order or make a recommendation, having no military status and no 
staff of men under them. The head of the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment himself has no control over the veterinary surgeons; every 
order to them, even of the most pressing nature, has to be given 
through the Quartermaster-General. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out the consequent delay that is inevitable. No skilled 
veterinary advice or assistance was at first made use of in the 
transport or shipment of animals. In the notorious instance of the 
Rapidan in October last, when so many horses were lost, the fittings 
were flimsy and inadequate, and to this cause was due the loss 
of animal life. Previously to the loss there was not even a 
veterinary officer on the Board of Selection for transport ships. This, 
however, has since been remedied. 

The want of military status with a staff of assistants is one of 
the chief causes why properly qualified veterinary surgeons cannot 
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now be got for the Army. So unpopular is this service that in July 
last six commissions were vacant (these have now been increased 
to twelve). For the six commissions, six candidates presented 
themselves. Two failed to pass the medical test for physical 
fitness, and the remainder failed to pass the required professional 
examination. In fact, since the 9th of November, 1898, only one 
candidate has been gazetted to the Army. That there were plenty 
of qualified men to be found is shown by the fact that at this same 
time the New Zealand Government offered civil appointments for 
six veterinary surgeons on exactly the same terms as the Army 
Veterinary Department, and there were seventy candidates. 

The medical military service was a few years ago in a similar- 
position as to lack of Army rank and inefficiency. Army rank with 
control over a staff of subordinates has now been granted, and in this 
war it has done admirable work, in marked contradistinction to what 
was effected previously. This was testified to by Lord Rosebery at 
the recent dinner in honour of Sir William MacCormac and Dr. Treves 
at the Reform Club. 

The Veterinary Department complains also of slowness of promo- 
tion and insufficient pay. 

That this Department is in an unsatisfactory condition is 
acknowledged by the War Office, for the fact was represented to 
the Secretary of State for War in July, 1899, by the President of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, supported by a petition of 
the Council; and a promise was obtained that the matter would 
be considered. On the Sth of April, 1900, in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons, the Under Secretary of State for War 
said that the whole matter of the status of the Department was 
under consideration. So that this vitally important service, which 
was known to be in a defective condition at the outbreak of hostilities, 
was so still, without any steps having been taken to remedy it, six 
months later. As a stop-gap 140 civil veterinary practitioners 
(nearly three times the number of the Army veterinary surgeons in 
South Africa) have been temporarily hired in a hurry. Some of 
these are good practitioners, some are the reverse; but all are 
unacquainted, academically or by experience, with the transport of 
horses by sea, or with their treatment on active military service, and 
at best are an expensive and inefficient substitute for well-trained 
military veterinary surgeons with a proper staff of assistants under 
their command. 

The War Office should be called to account for this waste of 
animals from want of proper veterinary care; for their abandonment 
when under a better system they might have been recovered and 
rendered again fit for service ; and for not putting them out of their 
agony when past recovery. 

The fact is, the so-called Army Veterinary Department is in an 
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intermediate stage—between the old regimental system, when the 
veterinary surgeon was on the strength of a regiment, wearing the 
regimental uniform ; and the departmental system, when he belongs 
to a corps of his own, and has subordinates under his command to 
perform the duties for which he makes the necessary arrangements, 
and for the due performance of which he is held responsible. This 
intermediate stage has all the disadvantages of both systems, and 
but very few of the advantages of either. In the Indian Army the 
Veterinary Departmental System has been somewhat more fully 
developed. Instead of regimental it has station hospitals, over each 
of which a veterinary officer has control. He can give orders, to 
a defined extent, to a staff of subordinates who perform duties 
equivalent to those of the dressers in a human hospital. These 
subordinates in the Indian Army are natives. 

In the British Army the veterinary officer, although not belonging 
to the regiment, is attached to it, and is under the orders of its 
colonel. The duties, similar to those of the native veterinary 
subordinates in the Indian Army, are carried out by the farriers, who 
are soldiers under the orders of the regimental officers. These 
farriers are fighting men, and naturally are taken to fill the ranks at 
the very time when they are most required to attend to horses which 
are being wounded. The shoeing also is done by these farriers, 
who, after the day’s drills &c. are over, and while their comrades in the 
ranks are resting and smoking their pipes, are called to the forges to 
shoe the horses. The shoeing should be done by men under the 
veterinary officer. 

Further, it must be remembered that in campaigns it is not from 
regiments of cavalry or batteries of artillery that the most sick and 
injured animals come: more come from the enormous trains of 
transport that have been hurriedly called into being, and have not 
even these farriers on their strength. 

The present intermediate system should be abolished, and 
supplanted by a self-contained Army Veterinary Department. 

The veterinary hospitals, as in the Indian Army, should be in the 
charge of veterinary officers, who alone should give orders on the 
management, feeding, and exercise of sick animals. These 
officers should have attendants, dressers, and farriers under their 
command ; they should pay, and reward or punish, these subordinates 
just as the medical officers now do the privates of the Medical 
Corps. 

The Director-General of the Veterinary Department should have 
power to move his officers and the subordinates within the United 
Kingdom, informing the Quartermaster-General of what he has 
done, instead of, as at present, having to ask him to have it 
done. 

The arrangements for the treatment of sick and wounded animals 
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on service, on board ship, and in the field, should be made by a 
veterinary officer without his having to get the sanction of a 
regimental officer. Not to go further into details, the veterinary officer 
should, in short, be a Staff officer pure and simple, the professional 
adviser of the General or other Staff officer commanding the 
brigade, and, under his command, making all arrangements for moving 
hospitals, provisioning, and maintenance ; also deciding all questions 
of discipline. 

To give just one instance of the absyrdity of the present system : 
In the base hospital at Pietermaritzburg there are two military 
officers—a captain and subaltern—for discipline. These officers 
have no duties other than to see that the wishes of the 
veterinary surgeon are carried out by the subordinates and others. 
With Army rank the veterinary surgeon would do this himself and 
the officers be better and more economically employed elsewhere. 

A few complete Veterinary Hospitals, along with dressers, farriers, 
and helpers, have now been sent from India to Natal. They have 
been reported on as models of completeness, and far superior to any- 
thing provided from England. 

An Army Veterinary Reserve should be formed to expand the 
peace establishment, when necessary, in time of war. 

All this is something that can be done without reference to other 
countries or amendment of the terms of the Geneva Convention. 

The Geneva Convention is an agreement concluded at an inter- 
national conference of the Great Powers held at Geneva in 1864. In 
1868 a second Conference, summoned by the Swiss Federal Govern- 
ment, was held. At this a supplementary Convention was drawn up. 
This supplementary Convention, although never yet ratified by the 
various Governments, was by agreement adopted provisionally by 
France and Germany in their war of 1870. 

The Geneva Convention relates exclusively to the relief of 
human suffering. Amongst other things, it enables soldiers lying 
wounded between opposing forees, and after engagements have been 
fought, to be attended to by surgeons and ambulance corps. This 
same protection, so afforded to persons succouring wounded men, is 
required for persons engaged in putting an end to the sufferings of 
badly-wounded animals in like situations. 

The first step to be taken with a view to making the necessary 
additions to the Geneva Convention is to induce the Swiss Federal 
Government to invite another Conference. If our own Government 
would let it be known that it is ready to respond favourably to such 
an invitation, it would go far to promote its being issued. 

The Swiss Government has for some years had under its 
consideration schemes for the improvement of the Convention of 
1864, The abortive Hague Conference of 1899 placed upon record 
in its ‘ Final Act’ its wish that ‘steps may shortly be taken for the 
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assembly of a special Conference, having for its object the revision of 
the Geneva Convention.’ Experience of its working in the South 
African war makes it advisable that a revision should be under- 
taken. The supplementary Convention of 1868 still awaits revision 
and ratification. The time, therefore, appears ripe for the summon- 
ing of another Conference at which the claims to consideration of 
the animals wounded in warfare could be dealt with. 

One of the chief military objections to the prompt destruction of 
badly wounded animals is that shots fired in the rear of advancing 
troops are apt to produce panic fright ; and, further, that shooting 
could not be allowed on ground between opposing forces after 
engagements, and while- wounded men were being attended to. 

Under proper veterinary supervision, however, and by a staff of 
trained assistants, it is quite possible to destroy animals without 
having recourse to shooting. 

To summarise : 

(1) The Army Veterinary Department should be reorganised and 
put on the same footing as all the other departments in the Army, 
such as the Medical, School, Pay, and Ordnance Departments. 

(2) The extension of the protection of the terms of the Geneva 
Convention should be obtained for those who care for wounded 
animals. 

(8) This protection having been obtained by international agree- 
ment, or temporarily for a campaign by agreement between com- 
manders-in-chief of opposing forces, all badly wounded animals should 
be destroyed by the Veterinary Staff without avoidable delay. 

There are many members of both Houses of Parliament, of all 
shades of politics, who are interested in these questions. If they 
would take united action something might be done to induce our 
Government to act. 

LAURENCE W. PIKE. 











ENIGMAS OF EMPIRE 


THE British Empire, according to the theory made fashionable by . 
the late Sir John Seeley, is the result of absence of mind combined 
with lucky accidents. 'Weannexed the most desirable portions of the 
extra-European world while we were looking the other way, so to 
speak. Perhaps there was more of wise prevision in the states- 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than the author of 
The Expansion of England is willing to allow; but no doubt the 
great Realm has been put together in rather a haphazard fashion. 
We have seldom been quite clear as to what we intended or what we 
desired, and have acted sometimes in deference to one theory, some- 
times to another, and more often with none at all. We are a practi- 
cal people, as we are fond of saying : which means that we prefer not 
to look too many yards beyond our nose, when we can help it, and 
exhibit no officious desire to anticipate events. The results, in 
regard to our colonial dominions, have not always been fortunate. 
We lost one magnificent group of daughter-states through sheer 
carelessness and well-meaning ignorance. The events of the past 
few months have shown how narrowly we have escaped a similar 
disaster with another set of dependencies. We have had the second 
of our warnings, and we shall hardly deserve our reputationas a 
governing nation if we place ourselves in need of a third. 

Imperium ea Libertas, ‘those two miserable opposites,’ as Claren- 
don calls them, have been the difficult tide-marks between which 
we have had to steer our course, since we began to throw out branches 
beyond the seas of Britain. Other great empires have had a simpler 
problem to solve. Rome, Macedonia, Persia, Spain, and Russia needed 
only to occupy themselves in governing their dependencies, not 
in bringing them up to freedom. Their concern was with Order, 
not Liberty. Our task has been to associate both elements. We 
have reproduced on a world-scale the ancient constitutional struggle 
of our island history. The general supremacy ofa central government 
must be reconciled with the desire of every community of English- 
men, great or small, from the inhabitants of a hamlet to those of a 
continent, to manage their own local affairs. It is a fundamental law 
of the race, which must be obeyed if its organisms are to develop 
health and vigour. 
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The truth has been recognised throughout our colonial policy, 
but not always with clearness and sincerity. Sometimes the one 
element and sometimes the other has been allowed to prevail, with- 
out any serious attempt to keep them in juxtaposition. During the 
first three quarters of the eighteenth century the colonies were 
frankly treated as subordinate states, and were given to understand 
that they existed largely for the benefit, strategic, commercial, and 
industrial, of the Mother, or Step-Mother, Country. From the 
American Revolution to the Canadian Rebellion we wavered chroni- 
cally between /mperium et Libertas, never quite certain whether we 
were masters of the colonies or only their fellow-subjects. Since 
1840 the laissez-faire doctrine has definitely prevailed, and has been 
asserted, with increasing emphasis, through each successive decade 
till the present. The first and last word of colonial policy has been 
summed up in the great principle of leaving things alone. It 
would be unfair to cast the blame entirely on the Liberal party, for 
it cannot be said that, in the earlier portion of the period, the 
Conservatives were much more anxious than their rivals to be 
saddled with the responsibility of administering our over-sea settle- 
ments. Public opinion generally was under the sway of the 
prevalent theory that political wisdom consisted in allowing people to 
manage their own affairs. In the colonial sphere this doctrine took 
the shape of endowing dependencies with complete autonomy when- 
ever the smallest excuse for such a course offered itself. Downing 
Street, under the rule of administrators like the late Lord Blachford, 
was nervously anxious to divest itself of its responsibilities, and to 
shift them upon the shoulders of the colonists themselves. Any 
state that wanted self-government, or even independence, could have 
it almost for the asking ; sometimes it got it even when it did not 
ask for the boon. Most of our present troubles in South Africa are 
due to the determination to thrust the Dutch populations through 
the door that led outside the Empire. In 1852 the Orange Free State 
was not at all anxious to be excluded. Its people, at’any rate the 
wiser and more influential of them, recognised the advantages of 
remaining under the sovereignty of the Crown. There would have 
been no Boer Republics if the wishes of the better, and probably 
the larger, portion of the Dutch settlers had been consulted. They 
actually sent a petition to the Colonial Office protesting against the 
proposed grant of independence. Their wishes were disregarded. 
The Secretary of State declared that it was contrary to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government to enlarge the circle of our 
Imperial responsibilities. The emigrant farmers were forced to 
take up the heavy burden of nationhood, against their will, and 
with a full sense that it was detrimental to them. No wonder 
they have felt small loyalty towards an Empire which showed 
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itself so little desirous of keeping them within the family 
circle. 

The settlement made after Majuba was only another, though a 
graver, example of the same tendency. It has been praised for its 
magnanimity and denounced for its cowardice. But its origin was 
neither so lofty nor so base. Mr. Gladstone was the greatest, and 
perhaps the most sincere, exponent of the old Liberal policy of 
letting people alone, especially when they were likely to cause trouble. 
The statesman who thought that the Mahdi’s cut-throat janissaries 
were a population ‘rightly struggling to be free,’ was naturally 
disinclined to spend time and money in keeping the Transvaal . 
Dutch in order. To be quit of them and their inconvenient 
politics on any terms—that seemed the course which accorded with 
the principle of non-interference. They might mismanage their own 
interests, as in fact they have done; but after all that was their 
business, not ours; and it was part of the strange perversion, which 
the utilitarian philosophy assumed when carried into politics, to 
argue that nations, like individuals, ought not to be coerced into 
living well when they preferred to live badly. Besides, liberty and self- 
government were supposed to be remedies which would cure anything. 
So any plea was snatched at to turn a colony or a dependency 
adrift, and leave an infant struggling community, not yet sobered by 
the mature experience of manhood, to face the problems of existence 
unaided. 

The Transvaal was the worst and most flagrant instance of this 
indolent neglect of Imperial duties, and we have had to pay the 
heaviest price for it. But there were other cases, and they have 
been repeated down to our own day. No one will be likely to urge 
that we could have indefinitely denied to communities of English 
settlers the right to control their local affairs. The concession 
of self-government to the colonies in North America, Australasia, and 
South Africa was wise, and indeed necessary. We could not have 
ruled them as subject territories, on pain of provoking them to 
revolt. But while we may support the general principle of granting 
complete Parliamentary constitutions to these states, we need not 
approve the haphazard, reckless, hasty fashion in which the thing 
was done. There was no reason why we should not have accompanied 
the act of emancipation by judicious provisions and limitations, 
which would have worked out as much for the benefit of the parti- 
cular states concerned as for that of the Mother Country and the 
Empire at large. Nothing could be less truly paternal than the 
course adopted. A judicious parent does not leave a son with the 
sole and unadvised responsibility for all his doings, at the very 
first moment that the youngster reaches adolescence. He 
does not endow him with vast possessions, with potential wealth 
‘beyond the dreams of avarice,’ with the charge of many human 
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beings of alien race; he remembers the young man’s inexperience, 
his crude and lusty pride of life, his inadequate knowledge of a 
complicated world, his natural ignorance, his untrained passions, and 
he takes the necessary precautions. With a little more boldness, a 
little more willingness to accept risks and burdens, we might 
have saved our colonies from some of the mistakes which many of 
their best citizens deplore. We might, without any departure from 
sound constitutional practice, have accompanied the grant of self- 
government with those limitations laid down by Mr. Disraeli in 
1872. We could have insisted that there should be uniformity of 
law, uniformity of tariffs, and a common system of defence. We 
might have ensured that the goods produced in one state of the 
Empire should not be artificially excluded by a wall of import 
duties, deliberately erected for that purpose, from others. We might 
have arranged that a man’s property legally secured to him in one 
portion of the Queen’s dominions could not be legally confiscated in 
any other portion. We might have provided for a common marriage 
law, a common copyright law, and a common law of bankruptcy. 
We might have saved some of the colonies from those wild experi- 
ments in Socialism and Protectionism—the fruits of an impulsive 
democratic youth—from which some of them are now with difficulty 
shaking themselves free. 

But the colonies, it may be said, would not have ‘stood it.’ 
They wanted liberty to manage their own affairs, untrammelled and 
unchecked. They would have haughtily declined to accept any 
restrictions which fettered their freedom of action. So it is urged; 
but there is no proof that such a feeling existed. It is one thing to 
withdraw privileges and immunities already granted; another to 
accompany the grant with conditions neither unjust nor unreasonable. 
We have no evidence that the colonies would have resented such 
limitations as were dictated by a regard for their own interests. I 
have heard thoughtful colonists complain that we left them too 
soon and too absolutely to their own devices. We might have 
given them the benefit of the larger statesmanship, which has 
been nurtured on a long acquaintance with the problems of 
government, and have placed the fruits of our experience more freely 
at their disposal. There is, or there ought to be, more knowledge, 
a more cultivated political intelligence, a wider range of ideas, in the 
metropolis of a great Empire, humming with the complex vitality of 
European civilisation, than in the capital of a small community of 
herdsmen and shepherds, where there is no leisured class, and where 
men are too busy and too much dispersed over the soil to give their 
best energies to public affairs. 

However, the work has been done. Laissez-aller has had its way 
with our colonial relations. Imperium et Libertas have not been 
reconciled on avy reasoned or scientific basis, but on the contrary 
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have jogged loosely along side by side, not always smoothly. There 
is a prevailing opinion, very fashionable in the mouths of several 
eminent persons just now, that a change must be made, and yet that 
no active steps should be taken, by anybody north of the Equator, or 
east of the Atlantic, to bring it about. All will come right by the 
old-established and simple plan of leaving things alone. We are, 
most of us, Federationists in principle; but it is held the height of 
unwisdom to so much as contemplate Federation in practice. A 
closer organic union with the colonies is felt to be desirable; but 
the most enthusiastic of our Imperialist orators hardly ever alludes 
to the subject without deprecating the discussion of details or even 
the definite statement of a policy. We must continue to put all the 
responsibility on the colonies. When they seek Federation or 
representation on a Council of State, they will tell us so, and we 
shall see about giving them what they want. In the meanwhile we 
must do nothing. The Mother Country will humbly wait for the 
lead instead of giving it, leaving things as they are till the magic 
word comes—perhaps from New South Wales or Canada, perhaps 
from Tasmania or Natal. 

It is not a very dignified or courageous attitude, nor, as recent 
events have shown, altogether safe. Is it even possible? It might 
have been, but for the revolution which President Kruger set in 
motion when he launched his Ultimatum, and ordered his burghers 
across our frontiers, last autumn. The South African war has 
worked miracles in linking the different states of the Empire 
together. The fact that Australasians and Canadians have fought side 
by side, and died side by side, with Englishmen, in a quarrel which 
never even indirectly touched their interests, makes this petty 
struggle with a handful of farmers worthy almost to rank beside the 
great campaigns of history. Everybody recognises the momentous 
importance of this striking demonstration of colonial loyalty and 
Imperial unity. Gratitude is scarcely a word warm enough to 
express the feelings of Englishmen at home towards those kinsmen 
beyond the seas, who have sprung so readily to their aid in the hour 
of trial. But the indulgence of this agreeable sentiment need not 
prevent us from considering the further consequences of this 
movement. The colonists, by offering us their assistance, have 
involved us and themselves in a new set of obligations, which stand 
in urgent need of definition. It is constantly said that the appear- 
ance of Australians and Canadians in Lord Roberts’s Army has shown 
the world that the opponents of England must prepare to cope with 
the whole military resources, actual and potential, of the British 
Empire. This may be good enough for platform purposes ; but is it 
true? Scarcely. The colonists do not say to Great Britain, ‘ Your wars 
are our wars ; and where your troops go, ours also will march.’ There is 
no such understanding. The colonists—very rightly, considering all 
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the circumstances—retain their freedom of action. The burden 
of enforcing our Imperial policy is still left normally with ourselves. 
All that at present we can rely upon is, that when hostilities are immi- 
nent, the colonists will give us such amount of voluntary help as 
they think fit, always provided that they approve the policy which 
has Jed us into the quarrel. Their statesmen have been very 
careful—justifiably careful, as things stand—to insist that the South 
African war does not create a precedent. It gives us no right to 
call for their aid when we want it. Of course they would help us, to 
their last man and shilling, if we were gratuitously attacked by an 
aggressive foreign rival, and if the enemy were one who could en- 
danger our existence. But we are not likely to be attacked in that 
fashion. Our wars, in the future as in the past, will in all proba- 
bility continue to be wars of policy, of interest, of expansion: wars 
in which we ourselves may, as often as not, be the aggressors. In 
these the factor of colonial assistance is still unsettled and uncertain. 
The South African campaign has pledged thedaughter-lands to nothing. 
We only know that we have the kindliest and most sympathetic of 
allies in the Australasian and the Canadian nations. But the alliance 
is purely voluntary and elastic. It is not even compacted by a 
permanent treaty ; and if we confided in it sufficiently to reduce our 
warlike establishments by a regiment or a cruiser we should commit 
the most dangerous of errors ; for we might find that next time we 
were at war, colonial support, on which we based our calculations, 
was denied us, because the colonies had no sympathy with the aims 
we were seeking or the methods we had chosen to adopt. Yet 
though, for military purposes, the colonies are only friendly states 
who may or may not take part in our wars, at their own discretion, 
the temptation to count them as integers, in reckoning up 
our Imperial resources, will prove irresistible after the present 
demonstration. We shall always suppese that we have eleven 
millions of colonists behind us when we speak with our enemy in 
the gate. There seems to be only one way of ensuring that result. 
We shall be compelled to make the colonies parties to our foreign 
policy. We must consult their representatives and obtain their 
acquiescence, or at least hear their opinion, before we take any of 
those steps which may end in mobilisation and a call for colonial 
contingents. Whether this can be best secured by making the 
Agents-General members of the Cabinet, or by the conversion of that 
body into a sort of Imperial Board for Foreign Affairs and Defence, 
or by the creation of a genuine Federal Parliament for the Britannic 
Empire, need not now be discussed. But it is a question which 
cannot be evaded much longer. It will not settle itself by the 
leave-alone method. 

That system has brought home its Nemesis to us during the past 
few months. The colonial history of the present year is fuli of strange 
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ironies. One of the least is, that the statesman who, nineteen years 
ago, was Mr. Gladstone’s vehement auxiliary in defending the Majuba 
surrender should now be the most brilliant and energetic champion 
of the Imperial idea. Another strikes us when we turn from Africa 
to Australia. The controversy over the Privy Council clause in the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill has excited undue attention consider- 
ing its real importance in comparison with the other provisions of 
the measure. What is really significant is the startled surprise of 
Ministers, Parliament, and the Press in,this country, on finding that 
having allowed—and indeed invited—the Australian people to make 
themselves an independent and autonomous Republic, they havealmost _ 
taken us at our word. No doubt the alteration insisted on by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the 74th clause of the original Draft Bill is perfectly 
legitimate, and one to which reasonable people in Australia should take 
no exception, for it certainly is not a disadvantage to them that, in a 
minute number of intricate and important cases, they should be reserved 
the final right of Appeal to a stronger Tribunal than any colonial court 
is likely to be for generations tocome. On the practical ground most of 
the arguments are in favour of the Downing Street contention. But 
one can understand, and even sympathise with, the view of those who 
framed the Commonwealth Bill in the form in which it was brought 
over by the delegates. If, they said, we are going to make our own 
Constitution for ourselves, if we are to be permitted the power to alter 
that Constitution fundamentally at our own good will and pleasure, 
whenever we please, then surely we might as well leave it to our 
judges to say what the Constitution is. It is with unfeigned asto- 
nishment that many persons in Australia learn that this legal tie is 
regarded as one of the links of Empire and bulwarks of the Preroga- 
tive. If that were the case some of them may think that it would 
have been better to explain to them ab initio—say at the period of the 
Adelaide or Sydney conference—that certain limitations would be im- 
posed on their activity in nation-building. They would scarcely have 
raised serious objections if the restrictions had gone a good deal beyond 
the question of the Appellate Jurisdiction. The Commonwealth Bill, 
though in many ways an ingenious and boldly conceived measure, 
very creditable to the constructive ability of Australian politicians, 
contains many blemishes and defects. Mr. Chamberlain admitted, 
in the speech with which he laid it before the House of Commons on 
the 14th of May, that Her Majesty’s Government would have been 
glad to make several alterations, if their hands had not been tied by 
the Australian referendum. So the new Commonwealth starts life 
with a constitution which British statesmanship might have amended 
if it could have brought itself to take the necessary trouble in time. 
That, it is true, would have needed a certain amount of moral courage 
—much more than Downing Street had for many years cared todisplay. 
It might have exposed the Colonial Office to the charge of meddling 
Vor. XLVII—No. 280 3 P 
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with the internal affairs of responsible colonies, and it would certainly 
have aroused some unfavourable criticism at the Antipodes and at 
home. Intervention always offends somebody, and needs to be 
justified by energy and a determined conviction. It is much less 
exhausting to leave things alone whenever a plausible excuse can 
be found. 

But the trouble comes later. We tried to shuffle South Africa 
off our hands, by inducing it to federate, when none of the elements 
of federation existed. We failed, and after having annexed the 
Transvaal in one fit of ignorance and let it go in another, we did 
not deem it worth while to look into the future, or to consider the 
probable consequences of handing over large, undeveloped, possibly 
very rich, territories to a batch of uneducated cattle-drovers. 
But we did not know that there was to be a mining rush to the 
Transvaal? We could not foresee Johannesburg; but there were 
goldfields and diggers in the Republic before 1881, and with 
diamonds in the Orange Free State and Griqualand West, we might 
have anticipated a good deal of what has happened. When we gave 
the Boers self-government, we should have seen that the wire-pullers 
of Pretoria and the peasants of the veldt would get into difficulties, 
in dealing with an alien population, an advancing industrial move- 
ment, and a tract of country much too large for them. And we have 
done the same thing elsewhere. We have thrown vast territories 
and great resources into the lap of small bodies of squatters and 
settlers with a most reckless liberality. 

Take the case of Western Australia. Here we have a problem 
in many respects similar to that which has distracted South 
Africa. In several particulars the resemblance is startlingly close, 
as was pointed out in the pages of this Review last winter.. Many 
of the elements of disorder in the two continents are the same. 
In Western Australia, as in the Transvaal, there is a large population 
of mining residents, who complain that they are treated like ‘ helots’ 
—to use Sir Alfred Milner’s term—by the privileged agricultural 
burghers. They urge that they are denied fair representation, so 
that the burghers monopolise political power ; that the administration 
is in the hands of a knot of politicians and place-hunters at Perth— 
I had almost written Pretoria; that they have made the colony 
wealthy by their enterprise and capital, only to see a large part of 
the fruits of their industry drawn from them by excessive taxation, 
which is expended mainly outside their own district ; that they are 
burdened by oppressive railway rates and denied access to the port 
which is the natural outlet to the Goldfields, and so on. The 
Kalgoorlie ‘ Uitlanders,’ like the Johannesburgers, have sent a 
petition to the Queen, signed by a larger number of persons than 
those who forwarded the famous memorial which set the ball rolling 

? See ‘South African Problems’ in Nineteenth Century for December 1899, 
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in South Africa and led to the Bloemfontein Conference. The case 
is fully and temperately set forth in this petition, and in the Mani- 

festo of the Eastern Goldfields Reform League of Western Australia, 

both of which documents are in the last Blue-book relating to 

Australian Federation.? The same official compilation contains a 

statement to Mr. Chamberlain from Dr. Paget Thurston, in which 

the parallel between West Australia and the Transvaal is asserted 

with the most uncompromising directness. ‘We have here,’ says 

the writer, ‘a Boer and Outlander question almost parallel to that in 

the Transvaal. Asan Outlander I appeal to you.’ Dr. Thurston adds: 

‘ The old West Australians openly speak as if the colony was theirs, _ 
and we were interlopers who have no course open to us but to leave the 

colony if we are dissatisfied.’ This has a very familiar sound, and so 

has the following : 


The great bulk of the taxation is levied through duties on food and drink. As 
the Boer party includes all the agricultural producers, and the Outlanders include 
the great bulk of the consumers, this acts injuriously on us in two ways. It puts 
a frightful load on the Outlander taxpayer, and enables the Boer producer to com- 
mand a very high price for his food-stutfs, Owing to the limitation of the market 
by excessiye protection, many articles of common use reach famine prices at times. 
In the three years I have been here, for instance, potatoes have been £22 10s. a 
ton; apples, 2s. 6d. a pound; oranges, 5s. a dozen; new-laid eggs, 4s. a dozen (at 
the time of writing, 3s. 6d.). Fresh butter is practically unobtainable for ten 
months in the year, and common country wine (such as I used to buy for 3d. and 
4d. a bottle in the Canary Islands) is here 2s. a bottle. I ask you, Sir, whether 
any other place in Her Majesty’s Empire (not physically inaccessible) can show 
prices one half as high during the past three years ? 


Nor does the ominous kind of hint that preceded the Jameson 
Raid fail to be uttered. Only three terminations, according to Dr. 
Thurston, are possible if Sir John Forrest does not modify his 
Krugerite policy towards the mining settlers : 


(1) Separation of the goldfields —This would be only fair to the goldfields ; 
but thousands of Outlanders have settled in the other parts of the colony, and this 
step would not redress their wrongs. The practical result of this step would be 
prosperity for the goldfields, but almost ruin for the rest of the colony. 

(2) Revolution.—I fear this is much more probable than is generally thought. 
Unless a material change takes place quickly there will be bloodshed in this 
colony. 


(3) General depression, practically equivalent to bankruptcy. 


Separation, however, and the creation of a new colony, which would 
include the Goldfields district and come down to the sea, and would 
immediately join the Australian Federation, is the remedy officially 
proposed by the representatives of the Outlanders. 

This Western Australia question seems to deserve special 
attention at the present moment, for two reasons. In the first place 
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it ought to throw a side-light on the South African problem, and 
assist us towards a settlement in that perturbed quarter. It at least 
may induce us to see that the Transvaal troubles have arisen not 
entirely because of the perverted ambitions of Dutch politicians and 
the fanatical pride of the Dutch burghers, but also through natural 
causes—causes which operate even where there is no racial dissen- 
sion to exacerbate the conflict of interests. It is the ancient quarrel 
between Town and Country, between the New Settlers and the Old, 
between the Agrarian interest and the Financial. It is not peculiar 
to Africa or to Australia; but it is sure to arise in the most acute 
form when a population of villagers and farmers, who have possessed 
@ monopoly of political power, find themselves in danger of being 
swamped by an inrush of mining immigrants from the outside 
world. The older settlers, conservatives, and lovers of tradition, as 
those who are rooted to the soil tend to be, do not like the strangers, 
with their hustling ways and disturbing ideas. The dislike is 
usually returned with interest. Each party has a certain contempt 
for the other. The prospector has no patience with a man who 
would rather be comfortable than rich; the countryman looks down 
on the cockney, who cannot shoot or ride, and sits all day behind 
an office desk. The farmer feels too that he is really the citizen 
with ‘a stake in the country.’ There he has been born, there he 
will lay his bones, there he hopes his children will live and die after 
him. The ‘ Uitlander’ he thinks is different. He is a migratory 
creature, here to-day, gone to-morrow; leaving his womankind 
behind him in some distant land, and ready to depart as soon as he 
has scraped his ‘ pile’ out of the earth. The sentiment was candidly 
avowed by Mr. 8S. H. Parker, QC., the representative of Sir John 
Forrest and the West Australian Ministry, at the Conference of 
Australian Delegates held at the Colonial Office on the 5th of April. 
Sir Philip Fysh, the Agent-General for Tasmania, was cross-ques- 
tioning Mr. Parker on the alleged wrongs of the Coolgardie miners, 
and tried to show that these settlers were practically unrepresented 
in the Perth Assembly. I give the questions and answers from the 
Minutes of the Proceedings in the latest blue-book.® 


Sir P. Fysh: You say your settled districts would be represented by about 
45,000 people, who eight years ago were the numbers of your census; and since 
then you say that 120,000 have come in by the reasonable advantages offered by 
the larger population, and chiefly by the attraction of the goldfields: however, 
put in your own way, it is a question between 100,000 and 70,000—100,000 inthe 
settled places and 70,000 in the goldfields—therefore the protection with respect 
to the products of your people would be considerably limited so far as the number 
of the population is concerned. The greater portion of your population would be 
those who have to pay the extra price by reason of this tariff which you propose 
to impose. That is what I wish to make out. 
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Mr. Parker: Probably. 

Sir P. Fysh: You accept that ? 

Mr. Parker: The portions, but you must bear in mind although it is the greater 
portion of the population it is not the best portion of the population of the colony, 
‘because, after all, it is those who settle, those who produce, who are the most 
desirable colonists. That is why we desire if possible to encourage those engaged 
4n agricultural and industrial pursuits. 


When we recollect that this is the statement of a highly 
educated and intelligent colonial lawygr, voicing the sentiments of 
a body of voters of our own blood and race, we may make some 
allowance for the obstinate Dutch Conservatism that has led to 
disaster. The attempt to stem back the tide of modern innovating 
progress is wrong and must be futile ; but it is not wholly unnatural. 

The second point brought out by the West Australian crisis is the 
‘deplorable neglect of the Imperial authorities in saddling a colony 
with the burden of a responsibility utterly disproportionate to its 
means and capacity. It ought not to be a West Australian 
question at all. What excuse can we plead for handing over to the 
few thousand electors, thinly scattered along a fringe of coast, the 
Aisposal of a million square miles of country, which even in 1893 
was known to be rich in minerals? When Western Australia 
received full parliamentary government it had 60,000 inhabitants ; 
and the area they were expected to control is 1,500 miles long 
and 1,000 miles wide. The population of Westmoreland to rule a 
territory larger than Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria, 
taken together! The idea is absurd, and a culpable disregard of the 
future interests of the Australian continent was shown in carrying it 
into practice. The result is that within seven years of the grant of 
the Constitution half the inhabitants of the colony are simmering 
with fierce discontent, agitating for separation, and threatening 
revolt if it is denied them. No wonder the burghers made mistakes. 
If you put a child in charge of a complicated machine, needing 
scientific knowledge and skill, you cannot be surprised if the works 
go wrong. 

Even now it is not certain that we are realising the full measure 
of the responsibility towards Western Australia cast upon the Colonial 
Office by the laxity of Mr. Chamberlain’s two immediate predecessors. 
The Colonial Secretary has deferred his final answer to the Goldfields 
Petition until the comments of the Perth Ministry upon that document 
have been received and considered. But he has sent a provisional 
reply to the representatives of the petitioners in London. He 
sees the solution of the matter in getting Western Australia 
somehow into the new Commonwealth. In a communication to 
Mr. Walter Griffiths, one of the Goldfields delegates, the Colonial 
Secretary says : 
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The decision of the Government of Western Australia to summon Parliament 
immediately with the view to the passing of a measure for the submission of the 
Commonwealth Bill to the electors of the colony has removed the chief of the 
grievances put forward in the petition and has opened up an early prospect of 
obtaining the object which the petitioners had in view. An answer will be returned 
to the petition after a careful consideration of its terms and of the comments of 
the Government of the colony thereon, but Mr. Chamberlain trusts that before an 
answer can be returned the people of the colony will have decided to join the 
Commonwealth, for the government of which, in that event, it will be to deal with 
the grievances alleged in the petition in so far as they are not exclusively within 
the province of the Parliament and Government of Western Australia. 


In other words, let the Federation dispose of the matter. But 
the delegates point out that this might not remove their grievances. 
The Federal Parliament would have no power to compel the 
dominant party in the Perth Assembly either to redistribute seats 
fairly, or to divide the colony, so as toe create ‘Home Rule for the 
Rand.’ True, we should have washed our hands of the affair, and 
could tell the malcontent Uitlanders that it was none of our business. 
But if Perth still remained obstinate, and Coolgardie in consequence 
began to carry out some of those ugly projects hinted at by Dr. 
Thurston, it might become our business in an embarrassing fashion. 
At any rate, it does not seem quite fair to the new Commonwealth 
to start it in life with this grave question, still unsettled, upon its 
hands. 

The real difficulty in dealing with the internal affairs of the 
colonies, and even with regulating their relations towards one 
another, is the undefined constitutional position in which they stand 
towards the Imperial Government. The legislative authority of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom is not denied in theory, but it 
is scarcely accepted in practice, by colonial statesmen and their 
constituents. The elector of Victoria does not see what the elector 
of Lancashire has to do with his affairs. The best colonial constitu- 
tionalists, like Mr. Alpheus Todd, almost seem to claim a concurrent 
and equal status for the various parliaments of the Empire. They 
do not deny the prerogative of the Crown; in fact they place it a 
good deal higher than most English writers. The orthodox colonial 
view is that the Queen rules a colony by the advice of her local 
Executive Council; what colonists are jealous of is the intrusion of 
another executive which is nominated by a party majority in Great 
Britain and Ireland. But as things stand ‘the Crown’ cannot act 
except by the advice of a Minister; and stripped of ceremony and 
technicality it is difficult to see how even the Royal Prerogative in 
colonial matters can be exercised except at the discretion of the 
Secretary of State. Thus we get back to the leader of the English 
partisan majority after all. If we had a true Imperial Ministry—not 
liable to be thrown out, let us say, on public-houses in Wales or 
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ground-values in London or some other subject in which the 
colonies had no interest whatever—it would be different. 

The question is a large one, and there is an obvious temptation 
to believe that there is no occasion even to raise it. But we have 
had some rude lessons lately, and we must begin to doubt whether, 
with the increasing complexity of our colonial relations, our present 
loose and anomalous system can last much longer. 


Sripney Low. 
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SWISS RIFLE CLUBS 


On more than one occasion during the past few months, when the 
importance of popularising rifle-shooting as a national pastime has 
been advocated in Parliament and elsewhere, reference has been 
made to the Swiss system of rifle clubs as simple, practical, and 
worthy of adoption in the United Kingdom. As an old officer of 
Volunteers, and commandant on two occasions of the Indian team at 
Wimbledon, I have long been interested in rifle-shooting ; and pass- 
ing part of my time in Switzerland, and being a member of the local 
rifle clubs, I have some experience of the system as obtaining in the 
cantons. The notes thus made may perhaps assist to an under- 
standing of the position, by explaining the great differences in the 
conditions of the two countries. The recent publication of the 
Swiss Statistical Abstract! for 1899, and an article on rifle clubs 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Kindler? of Ziirich, enable me to add the 
latest figures of the progress of the system throughout the con- 
federation. 

Shooting has been a national pastime in Switzerland from time 
immemorial. The conditions of the country and of the times have 
favoured it so that the proficiency of the Swiss in their arms of 
defence has become traditional. Associations and societies for 
matches and prizes have existed for centuries. Many of the present 
rifle clubs are the survivals of local clubs established for practice 
with the cross-bow long before gunpowder was thought of, and 
preserve in their armouries the records, weapons, and prizes of 
successive generations of their members. The Federal Government, 
recognising the importance of the proficiency of the population in 
the national arm of defence, has dovetailed the system of rifle-clubs 
into the military organisation on practical lines providing for the 
convenience of the public and the requirements of the State. The 
military organisation is fully described in the published text-books 
on the subject, and, although any detailed statements of the methods 
is beyond the scope of this article, some few points must be noticed 
as explaining the connection between the Army and the clubs. It 


1 Statist. Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 1899. 
2 Illust. Jahrbuch der Schweiz. Armee, 1900. 
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has been said that, in Switzerland, every man who is not a convict 
or a cripple has to serve as a soldier; and, although the description 
may not be quite accurate, the system provides for the military 
training of the mass of the adult male population. At the age of 
nineteen, all young men have to present themselves before the 
recruiting committee of their circle, and are subjected to a physical 
and educational test, according to the results of which they are 
drafted into the several branches of the service, or put back for a 
period to develop, or permanently ‘cast, as unfit. Exemptions are 
few, and do not extend, as in some countries, to the only sons of 
widows, and other special bread-winners. Certain employés of the | 
posts, telegraphs, and railways, although they have to go through 
the recruits’ course, do not serve the further terms, it being considered 
that to draw upon the trained members of these departments might 
be to dislocate important organisations which would be fully occupied 
in public duties in a time of emergency. All those exempted have 
to pay a military tax, fixed on a sliding scale according to means. 
A man who is convicted of criminal offence forfeits the rights of 
citizenship and the honour of serving in the army. On attaining 
their twentieth year, recruits go into training for fifty days (the term 
varying slightly according to the arm of the service to which they 
have been attached) at the headquarters of the military division in 
which their commune or parish is included. Near the garrison town 
is a military rifle range of sufficient extent to admit of volley firing, 
practice at the long ranges, &c.; and at Wallenstadt and one or two 
other centres are musketry schools, where officers and non-com- 
missioned officers undergo a more elaborate training in this 
important branch of their duties. The recruit returns to his village, 
taking with him his rifle and uniform, and, even if he has not learnt 
something of it earlier, some acquaintance with his weapon. For the 
next twelve year. he has to put in three weeks with his battalion 
every second year. He then passes into the Landwehr for another 
term of twelve years, during which he has eight days’ duty every 
four years. At last he reaches the Landsturm, which entails but 
one day’s inspection in the year, and one day’s musketry course to 
keep his hand in. The Swiss military system, although it includes 
nearly the whole male population in its net, aims at a result causing 
the least avoidable inconvenience to individuals, and the least dis- 
turbance of the industry of the country. It is necessary that the recruit, 
between the periods he is called upon to leave his work and rejoin 
his battalion ® for training, should keep himself in practice with his 


* The arrangements for recruiting, for keeping in touch with the men when they 
move from place to place while absent from their battalions, for securing their 
attendance and shooting the course, are all bused on an excellent system of registra- 
tion, which with a small and well-distributed population is an undertaking of com- 
parative ease.. 
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weapon, and should what we call shoot his musketry course. It is 
here that the rifle-club system comes in. When a man is with his 
battalion, he shoots his course at the military range. But during 
the periods he is at home, he does this at his village, a condition 
being that he must be a member of the local rifle club. Thus, unless he 
fails to fulfil the prescribed conditions, is he saved the trouble and 
expense of leaving home and attending at military headquarters. 

For this purpose every commune or parish where a rifle club is 
established is required by law to provide and maintain a rifle range 
for the use of the members. Each member of the club who fulfils 
certain conditions receives a grant from the Confederation, on the 
scale to be noticed later. In country districts, where the physical 
conditions are favourable, there is little difficulty in providing 
ranges; and as the community is interested in the arrangement, 
and everything is controlled by the popular vote, the matter is 
promptly carried through. In the neighbourhood of towns, where 
the population is more dense and land valuable, and where the 
difficulties may be greater, the parishes are authorised, when 
necessary, to apply the ‘expropriation’ law of the lst of May 1850, 
which provides for land being taken up for purposes of public utility. 
That the general feeling and convenience is much in favour of 
sufficient accommodation being provided, and that the club system is 
general, the following figures will show. 

In the year 1898, the latest for which statistics are available, 
3,447 rifle clubs with 210,524 members existed in Switzerland. The 
total population is just under three millions—the adult male popula- 
tion is not given separately in the statistical returns at hand—but, 
making allowance for women, old men, and children, the figures 
indicate that a considerable proportion of the available men are 
included in the clubs. ; 

The latest figures of the rifle ranges referring to the year 1895 
are not complete, as the number inspected only is shown, suggesting 
that some few may not have been visited, while the past five years 
have probably seen some addition to the number. The statistics 
relate to 2,735 places visited. Of these 118 had a range of 300 
métres,‘ 1,683 were of 400 métres, 500 of 500 métres, and 434 of 
600 métres and upwards. These figures do not include the military 
ranges at divisional headquarters or at the musketry schools. It 
will be seen that the 400 métre ranges were by far the most 
numerous, and this is accounted for by the distance fulfilling the 
requirements of the obligatory military course. Of these 2,735 
ranges, 2,080 were what may be termed simple ranges, without 
butts or mechanical marking apparatus, and were probably lines 
marked out in front of a convenient hill, thus showing the advantages 


* A métre = 3°28 feet, or roughly 14; yard, so that for purposes of calculation 300 
métres may be taken at 330 yards, 500 métres at 550 yards, and so on. 
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in this respect provided by the physical features of the country ; 361 
ranges had sheds, and mechanical marking appliances—the vanishing 
targets familiar at Bisley and elsewhere; 184 had these appliances 
but no sheds—butts presumably being unnecessary ; ° while 110 were 
provided with sheds and ordinary marking arrangements only. 7°9 
per cent. of the ranges were pronounced to fulfil all the necessary 
conditions of safety and convenience, 7.c. proximity to the villages 
&e. Of the balance, 4 per cent. failed in respect to the position of 
the sites in the latter respect; the balance being nearly equally 
divided between the insufficiency of the arrangements for the safety 
of the public or of the markers. 

The number of communes, or parishes, in Switzerland is 3,185, — 
so that the figure 3,447 would give more than one rifle club to each 
parish, while the 2,735 ranges would seem to leave some 350 
parishes unprovided for. 

These differences are accounted for as follows. The cities and 
towns have often more than one rifle club, and sometimes more than 
one range to meet the requirements of the numerous members ; 
whilst neighbouring small villages may select some convenient point 
on the boundary as a range sufficient for the residents. The differ- 
ence in the ‘installations’ at the ranges is also similarly explained. 
Near a town the arrangements are more elaborate and well appointed, 
the members being numerous and well-to-do, while a convenient 
hill and a couple of targets may suffice for the requirements of a 
small agricultural community. 

The conditions under which the Swiss rifle clubs receive the 
counteuance of and support of the Confederation are contained in 
the decree of the 15th of February 1893, subject to slight modifica- 
tions, relating to the firing exercises, published in the spring of each 
year in the musketry programme of the military department at 
Bern. 

Each club must number at least ten members. Certain standard 
rules have to be followed, while the by-laws have to be sanctioned 
by the musketry officer of the circle—who, with the members of the 
Musketry Committee of the territorial battalion to which the parish 
belongs, controls the work. Registers have to be kept according to 
prescribed forms, and an annual report of results has to be submitted. 
The management is in the hands of a Committee, with the usual 
president, secretary, and treasurer, to which is added an important 
officer, in the person of the ‘Schutzenmeister,’ or musketry captain 
of the team or club, who is specially charged with instruction and 
with the military side of the proceedings. 

Theoretically a club may be entirely non-military. The members 
may be foreigners, like myself, or amateurs, or men exempt from 


5 There is generally a walled stand behind the targets to take the bullet ; hardly 
what can be called a butt. 
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military service, and they may shoot with any rifles and adopt what 
programme suits them best. In such case the club would earn no 
grant from the Federation. But as most of the men in the parish 
have to shoot their military course, the military side of the club 
is strongly developed. The annual programme is published early 
in the spring, and by the end of June every man of the Elite and 
Landwehr who is not called up to the battalion, and some of the 
armed Landsturm, have to shoot their military musketry course. 
Obviously it is convenient to do this at the village range close to 
one’s own door, and nearly every one complies. Those who fail are 
reported, and have to put in three days’ duty, and shoot their course 
at military headquarters, bearing all the expense and inconvenience 
of the journey, and absence from the village and work. 

The obligatory course is as follows: military rifles are used—‘.e. 
the 1897 pattern 7°5 mm. calibre for the Elite and Landwehr ; the 
Viatterli 10:4 mm. for the Landsturm. Firing conditions, military— 
that is, no rests or cover to be used &c. 

Exercise I. Five to ten shots kneeling at 300 métres ;° target 
1°80 m. or nearly 6 feet square. 

Exercise II, Five to ten shots standing, at 300 métres, at target 
as above. 

Exercise III. Five to ten shots prone, at 400 métres, at target 
as above. 

Exercise IV. Five to ten shots kneeling, at 300 métres, target 
figure of a man, 1°80 by 50 or about 6 feet by 20 inches. 

Each man has to fire at least five shots in each exercise. If he 
makes twelve points with the new rifle, or ten with the Viitterli, 
on the 6-foot target, and three consecutive hits on the figure-target, 
he passes out, and need not fire more than these obligatory five 
shots in each exercise. If not, he has to go on to a maximum of ten 
shots, and thus completes his course, Although the firing of ten shots 
at each exercise, even without hitting the target, puts a man through 
his course, his failure to score the necessary points is noted against 
him in a special column of the register, and if he escapes for the year 
he is the subject of attention the next time he is called up for ser- 
‘vice with his battalion. The shooting, however, on the whole is 
good ; and, as the failure to score means paying for cartridges out 
of one’s own pocket, the man has a direct interest in shooting 
carefully. 

The scoring on the 6-foot square target is as follows : 


Bullseye (25 métres, or nearly 10 inches) 5 points 
Inner 50 ms i. 
White ring 50 __,, ie or 
2 
1 


” 


Blue ring 50 ,, os ees 
Corners 


* The métre is 3:28 feet, or roughly 14, yard. 
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Three decent hits, then, with the new rifle, or two bullseyes 
with the Vatterli, will score the necessary points, but the man must 
still fire the full five shots at each exercise. 

Each member who completes these four exercises under the 
above conditions receives a grant of 1°80 franc. No ammunition is 
supplied free, but the Confederation issue it to clubs at 60 francs 
per 1,000 rounds for the new rifle, and at 40 francs for the Viitterli, 
the cost price, including all charges, being 85 francs and 50 
francs per 1,000 respectively. A simple calculation will then 
show that, unless the shooting is fairly good, the man or the club 
can make little out of the grant, as it hardly more than pays for the 
cartridges required for the obligatory course of the military members. — 
1:80 franc at the above rates represents, for the bulk of the 
members, thirty cartridges at 6 centimes each, the Landsturm getting 
rather more for the money. The best shot must use at least twenty 
cartridges, leaving him the value of ten cartridges or 60 centimes 
in hand. For the others, every cartridge they use over thirty, up to 
the forty maximum, has to be paid for by them or the club. If the 
grant hardly does more than provide service ammunition for the 
course, it prevents waste of ammunition, and encourages good shoot- 
ing; and, even if the village rifle range were used only for the 
obligatory course of the service members, it is a convenience and 
economy to the people and the State, as saving the loss of time 
which would otherwise be occupied in the member’s journey to and 
fro, and a stay at military headquarters. If the member is in the 
service, the results of the shooting are entered by the secretary of 
the club in the musketry book, which each soldier has to keep up, 
and, on being verified by the Sections Che/, or staff-sergeant of the 
parish, is again entered in the man’s service book, as a certificate 
that the owner has gone through his course for the year. Those 
who fail to attend are reported to regimental headquarters and 
summoned in. 

In 1897 154,000 men went through the exercises and earned the 
grant under Course I., that is the obligatory course for the infantry 
of the Elite and Landwehr. One cannot say that they fired the 
obligatory course, as the figures do not distinguish between the 
members who thus fulfilled their military duty and private members, 
and others who might have shot the course and earned the grant for 
the club. The latest available figures show 174,]91 men in the Elite, 
83,283 in the Landwehr, and 271,780 in the Landsturm. Of the 
first, about one half are called up annually to their battalions and 
shoot the course there, while one quarter of the Landwehr do the 
same. A portion only of the Landsturm shoot a course, and that 
with the clubs. The cavalry, engineers, and artillery come under 
different rules. A rough computation indicates that a considerable 
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number of men who are not obliged to do so join the cconrsz which is 
obligatory only for military members of the club. 

In addition to the above, a grant of 1 franc 20 cents is made to 
each member who fulfils what is termed the ‘ Facultativ’ course, 
under conditions similar to the above. This course is optional, but 
no grant is earned unless the member has fulfilled the obligatory 
course. 

Exercise I. :— 

5 shots standing, single shots—300 métres at the 1:80 métre 
or 6-foot target. 


5 shots kneeling, single shots—300 metres at the 1°80 métre 


or 6-foot target. 
10 shots (magazine) in 40 seconds—distance and targets as 
above. 

The grant for the above course to each member is 1 franc 40 
cents. 

Lastly, the clubs are encouraged to undertake special ‘ tactical 
exercises,’ judging distances, firing at unknown distances, skirmishing, 
&e., for which special subsidies and certificates of honour are granted. 
The programme of these has to be sanctioned, and the operations 
superintended and certified to by a member of the musketry com- 
mittee of the circle. 

The grants earned by the clubs from the Federation -during 
1898 were as follows :— 

Course I. (obligatory) 294,191 francs. 

Course II. (Facultativ) 53,897 frances. 

Grants for tactical exercises 11,175 francs. 

Ordinarily the sums earned by a member go into the general 
fund of the club, to which the cost of the cartridges of the course 
may be debited. 

But these sums represent a share only of the expenses of the 
clubs. Practice and match ammunition are not included, and are 
purchased by the member on the range. There is a constant charge 
during the season for markers and other incidental expenses. The 
sale of the lead collected is some help, and a grant of 23 cents per 
kilogramme (2;!; lbs.) is made for cartridge cases returned. The 
balance is met by a subscription from the members, Like that of 
everything else in Switzerland the management is thoroughly 
practical and economical, and the small sum subscribed, generally 
about 2 francs per member annually, covers all ordinary expenses, 
while the well-to-do assist by donations to swell the annual prize 
fund. In many places the subscriptions cover insurance of members 
and markers against the risk of accidents on the range, the premia 
being small, experience showing that accidents are exceedingly rare. 
The average Swiss is remarkably steady, quiet, and deliberate, and 
practice is carried on with admirable system and precaution. Care 
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and economy are exercised in every detail. A low crop is grown on 
the range, and damage is as far as possible avoided by using perhaps 
the road for the firing point, and so on, for all damage has to be 
made good by the parish, that is eventually by the people themselves. 

The revolver clubs for officers and non-commissioned officers 
armed with the revolver work in connection with this scheme, and a 
revolver target is generally available at all the town ranges. According 
to the latest returns the number of these clubs in Switzerland was 
fifty-one, with a total of 486 members. Members who fire thirty 
rounds at the six-foot target at thirty metres distance, and thirty 
rounds at the same target at sixty métres, receive a grant of three 
francs each. Shooting matches among the officers are popular, and 
can be easily carried through in most localities, wherever a wall or hill 
is handy, and much attention is now given to this arm in Switzer- 
land, which is absolutely necessary if this somewhat difficult weapon 
is to be of any real use. 

Lastly, musketry is not overlooked in the boys’ schools, the cadet 
corps going through a course, and being rewarded with grants and 
prizes. And to compulsory education in the schools is added com- 
pulsory gymnastic training, which assists the physical development 
of the youth of the country, and helps them, when the time comes, 
to shoot steadily and straight. 

The whole of the working of the above arrangements is 
controlled by committees, a committee of the club as already noticed, 
and a musketry committee of the territorial battalion to which the 
parish belongs. Detailed rules regarding the filling in of the registers 
and returns, the inspection of arms, and conditions of the exercises, 
precautions on the range, &c., are issued by the Government, and 
are strictly enforced.’ The duties of a committee-man in a Swiss 
village, where everything is managed by committees, are, as may 
frequently be noticed by a resident, performed with a care and tact 
deserving of high respect, and there is nowhere to be found the so- 
called ‘figure-head’ committees, which have occasionally caused 
management by committee to be regarded with some suspicion else- 
where. Notice of the days on which the military course is to be 
fired has to be given to the battalion committee, composed of officers 
living in the neighbouring town or adjacent village. Although the 
officers are all busy men, generally merchants or manufacturers, they 
find time to ride over to the range at the appointed times, and to 
superintend the work on at least one or two days in the season. In 
addition to this they check all the local returns, and prepare and 


7 An instance of this came recently under my notice. During a heavy shower of 
rain, some men who were firing the obligatory course, which should be done in the 
open, took shelter in the shooting-shed of the club, and fired the last few remaining 
shots under cover from the club stand. This was found out, and the whole grant 
of the club for the year forfeited. 
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submit to the musketry officer of the division, who is on the per- 
manent staff, full returns for the battalion. A leading manufacturer 
of this neighbourhood, who is president of the battalion musketry 
committee, very good-naturedly left his office recently, and showed 
me at his home the mass of returns which he had to check and 
compile in addition to his constant work of inspection and other 
military duty. He cheerily remarked that it would be difficult to 
keep abreast of the figures without the assistance of his wife. And 
one could not fail to realise the excellence of the work performed by 
these officers, and the heavy drafts on their time entailed by military 
service under the Confederation, which are cheerfully met by them 
and most other members of the community in the performance of 
what is recognised as a necessary and national duty. 

The above remarks relate chiefly to the military side of the clubs. 
That the other side is strongly developed will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures of the cartridges issued by the Swiss Government at the 
favourable rates above noticed. For these figures I am indebted to 
Colonel Kindler of Ziirich, the leading authority on the subject in 
Switzerland, who has most obligingly rendered me much assistance 
in supplying the latest statistics, and explaining points in the 
published tables. 

The number of cartridges used annually in the military courses 
above noticed is calculated by Colonel Kindler to be 5 millions. The 
quantity drawn by the clubs is 16 millions, thus leaving 11 millions for 
what may becalled ‘civil’ shooting. Thus then the civil side may be 
said to be more than double as strong as the military. Taking the 
course ammunition as an ordinary charge of the military department 
and applying the figures of cost already quoted, the Government may 
be said to grant 110,000/. annually towards encouraging civil musketry 
practice, while the Swiss clubs spend annually out of their funds 
more than a quarter of a million sterling on ammunition. Ofthe clubs 
it may be said that some members, when they have fired the obligatory 
course, do not trouble themselves further, and that an important. 
feature of many of the clubs is that the duty can be performed near 
home, without the trouble of attendance at military headquarters. 
For all that, the majority of the members take a real interest in rifle 
shooting, and regularly keep the village range employed on Sundays, 
long after the obligatory course has been completed. This is partly 
due to the natural fondness for this national sport, and partly perhaps 
to the fact that, with the exception of gymnastics and bowls, which 
find some favour, there is little else in the shape of games or sport to. 
temper a holiday. All in the Elite, or Landwehr, and some in the 
Landsturm, have their military rifles with them, and are encouraged 
to use them at the butts by the issue of ammunition at the favourable 
rates already noticed. The clubs can also obtain from the Government 
the loan of military rifles for the use of non-military members. 
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Competitions are constantly got up between villages. In the towns 
matters are carried on on a moreambitious scale. Some of the clubs 
are rich and well supported and have funds invested ; and the ranges, 
with their pavilions, rows of disappearing targets, electric bells, 
telephones, and all modern improvements and appliances, leave 
nothing to the most fastidious to desire. In some places the shield- 
‘protected ranges are, I believe, in use, but these have not been 
visited byme. The town of Ziirich has recently spent, as mentioned 
in Colonel Kindler’s recent paper, } million francs or 30,000/. in 
providing a range of 400 yards with 96 six-foot targets and 288 
figure targets. This is used by the clubs, and also by the troops, | 
but is over and above the extensive military ranges to be found at 
headquarters of divisions. At Ziirich there is yet a second range 
of 400 métres, which, with every convenience for practice, and a large 
pavilion for functions at the annual fétes, has cost 32,000/. In the 
‘smaller towns, as at Lenzburg, within three miles of the old castle 
from which this is written, one well-appointed range serves several 
clubs, the days and hours for the practice or prize-shooting of each 
being arranged by the committees in communication. The town 
population groups itself into clubs according to the means of the 
members, the less well-to-do using their military rifles and con- 
tenting themselves with a few off days when the obligatory course 
has been completed. The richer clubs meet regularly once a week, 
sometimes oftener, during the season extending from the lst of May 
to the Ist of October. Match rifles with hair-triggers are common, 
and excellent results are shown at 300 yards on the popular six-foot 
target divided into 50 rings, each ring having its value according to 
its proximity to the bullseye. The Swiss club-shooting is as a rule, 
save in the military exercises, limited to 300 yards. And nearly all 
shots are made standing. It is held that ifa man can in this posi- 
tion steadily hit a small mark at this distance he will do decently at 
longer ranges ; and that this practice is quite sufficient to keep the 
eye and hand in training and to ensure acquaintance with and confi- 
dence in one’s weapon. The range is generally given up on Sundays 
to the working men’s clubs, and the chief club in Lenzburg meets on 
a Monday. In the villages, Sunday, for obvious reasons, is the day 
for praciice and matches. It is not advanced that this arrangement 
would, as matters now stand, be suited to the conditions and prejudices 
of our own country ; but it exactly fits in with the views and feelings of 
the population of even this strongly Protestant quarter of Switzerland. 
In these villages on Sundays there is no afternoon service, but 
nearly everyone, without exception, attends Divine service in the 
morning, generally at half-past nine o’clock. After service, the day is 
given up to rational amusement, in which rifle-shooting jis included. 
Those who do not take an afternoon walk with their families through 
the woods to some favourite view-point, go down with them to the range, 
Vor. XLVII—No, 280 3Q 
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and keep in their eyes and hands at the targets, and perhaps have 
a glass of exceedingly mild local beer, or the equally mild local wine, 
at the tables under the trees near the firing point. And as, during 
the whole term of my residence here, I have never yet seen a beggar, 
so also have I never seen any drunkenness, or any approach to rowdi- 
ness or misconduct at even the most crowded prize meetings. Some 
of my well-meaning guests have occasionally remarked, when the 
Sunday rifle practice has come under notice, that, although 
such amusement is excellent, they would prefer to see the practice 
carried on ‘on any other day.’ The answer is, of course, that there 
are no idle men, everyone is hard at work at the factory or in the 
field during weekdays, holidays are almost unknown, and few have 
any free time save on Sunday. All will agree that an afternoon at 
the range is preferable to one spent in the public-house, and that 
exercises carried out soberly and steadily, and which for success 
demand some self-restraint and denial and careful storage of health 
and vigour, are deserving of countenance even when not carried on 
on weekdays. 

For the reason noticed above, all the great rifle matches and the 
cantonal and village rifle fétes are also held on Sundays. They are 
attended and supported by all classes, and by all the men, women, 
and children of the locality. The encouragement given by the 
women to rifle-shooting is a noticeable feature and has an excellent 
influence. They collect money for the prizes, help decorate the 
villages and towns and the shooting ranges, and put on all their 
finery, and all their graces, and do everything in their power to make 
the meets a success. The parish and cantonal authorities, the local 
members, and all magnates attend at the matches, and all the avail- 
able bands, banners, and bunting are produced for the occasion. And 
as there are no calls on the purse for cricket and football, golf and 
other clubs, the rifle meetings are well supported ; subscriptions and 
donations are liberal and help towards encouraging rifle-shooting, 
which, even with cheap cartridges, would otherwise fall somewhat 
heavily on the poorer members of the clubs. 

In the above notes an endeavour has been made to describe the 
system as obtaining in Switzerland. The question of how far this 
system is applicable in any of its details to the circumstances of our 
own country has now to be considered. Many interested in rifle- 
shooting would rejoice to see proficiency in the arm encouraged, and 
maintained according to Swiss methods, which are not unlike those 
insisted upon in days gone by for the long-bow practice, as described 
in the following passage from Froude on the re-enactment of the 
Statutes of Winchester in 1511 by Henry the Eighth: 

Shooting with the long-bow became at once the drill and the amusement of the 


people. Every hamlet had its pair of butts, and on Sundays and holidays all able- 
bodied men were required to appear in the field to employ their leisure hours ‘ as 
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valyant Englishmen ought to do, utterly leaving the play at the bouts, quoits, 
dice, kails, and other unthrifty games ;’ magistrates, mayors, and bailiffs being 
responsible for their obedience under penalty.® 


Substituting the word rifle for long-bow, the above extract 
describes pretty nearly the position in the Swiss village of to-day. 
In our own country it has been impossible to maintain this con- 
tinuity of practice. The change in the arm has been accompanied 
by changes in other conditions which have added enormously to the 
difficulties. The initial cost of the rifle and the constant charge for 
ammunition are serious expenses. As many know from experience, 
a thorough acquaintance with one’s rifle means constant practice, . 
and much expenditure of ammunition which, even at the favourable 
Swiss rates, represents, in the long run, no smallsum. The most for- 
midable obstacle, however, is the range difficulty. With a crowded 
population, high-priced land, a flat country, and a rifle carrying a 
bullet several thousand yards, the danger of accidents, the expense of 
providing against them, and of taking up land in front of and behind 
the butts, become serious questions. 

The difference between the conditions in Switzerland and in the 
United Kingdom are obvious. Nature has provided an efficient 
stop-butt, in the shape of a mountain or a hill, within easy reach of 
nearly every Swiss village. The total population of the country is 
just over three millions, representing about the number that turned 
out in London to see the Jubilee Procession of 1897. The popula- 
tion is well distributed over the country districts, and does not 
collect in huge urban centres as with us. The land is in the hands 
of peasant proprietors or parishes, all interested in the maintenance 
of the rifle clubs and in providing ranges. Favoured by the condi- 
tions of the country and the times, interest in the national arm has 
fortunately been maintained in Switzerland during successive genera- 
tions, and does not require to be suddenly rekindled. And lastly 
there is the important fact that the Swiss military system provides 
not only the rifles and the ammunition, but an organisation in 
every village which renders the management of the clubs a matter 
of easy arrangement. 

As has been already noticed, the non-military side of the clubs, 
the interest taken in ‘ private’ shooting, and the sums spent thereon 
are remarkable, even though partly accounted for by the absence of 
the rival attractions of the many outdoor games which play so 
prominent a part in our own country life. Still it must be recog- 
nised that the Swiss system of rifle clubs, admirable as it is, is really 
a part of the military system. Without the government rifle, which 
nearly every man has in his home, the ammunition supplied by the 
State, the facility with which ranges can be acquired, the military 
training of the members, the obligatory rifle course, and the military 


® Froude’s History, vol. i. p. 62. 
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organisation of the management, the figures of the Swiss rifle clubs 
might be on a very different scale from that shown above.? In our 
own country every one of these conditions is absent. Even if the 
ranges were available, the rifles, the ammunition, and the organisa- 
tion for management would have to be supplied. This could not be 
done unless the population consented to arm, drill, and practise 
under efficient control—which would mean general military service.’ 
The subject is a very large one, and quite beyond the scope of the 
present paper. But although evidences of the advantages of the 
system are to be seen on all sides, the system is accompanied by 
difficulties which assert themselves even in Switzerland, where it is 
not only most popular, but worked with all consideration and care 
for the interests of the community. 

Switzerland surrounded by great foreign states all armed to the 
teeth, and having no sea or fleet to safeguard its frontiers, has con- 
sidered it necessary hitherto to arm and train its comparatively 
small male population in readiness against attack. But even the 
present measures, conceived with every possible consideration of the 
economy of money and of time, are found to bear heavily on the 
pockets and industrial power of the nation. As the population 
increases, the question has presented itself whether the existing 
military strength is not sufficient, and whether it is necessary that 
it should keep pace with the increase in the male population, and 
that all should be obliged to serve in the battalions. It is already 
proposed to raise both the physical and educational standard for 
recruits. This would reduce the military budget on one side, and 
increase it on the other by the tax on exempts, and would set free 
for industrial purposes many, a part of those whose time would other- 
wise have to be passed at the depots. 

With our natural insular advantage: of protection and our large 
population, the proportion of those required for military service must 
be much less than on the Continent, even allowing for the troops 
required beyond the seas. And there must be a point of armament 
which when reached would be found, as in Switzerland, to entail 
unnecessary expense and a disturbance of the economic balance of 
the country. The full estimate of all the military requirements of 
the country being carefully ascertained, the necessary number of 
recruits for the Line and the Militia can be obtained by sufficient 
inducements being offered, whilst the required number of 
Volunteers could be secured by judicious encouragement and 


* In corsection with this point it may be noticed that a change made in 1894 by 
which a part of the Landsturm was brought into the military musketry course added 
at once 51,663 members to the rifle clubs. 

#” In India where the conditions entirely differ from those at home, I have long 
advocated the arming of the entire European and Eurasian population against a pos- 
sible day of trouble, and have been fortunate enough to be able to assist in some 
degree towards this desirable en4. 
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arrangement. This would of course include convenient rifle ranges, 
and liberal supply of ammunition for practice. Without these the 
Volunteer is an unnecessary expense, and is almost as useless as if 
he were without arms. No man can become a satisfactory marksman 
if instruction and practice mean but an occasional journey to a 
distant range, and ammunition limited to the few rounds of the 
present annual course. Where conditions will admit of ranges being 
provided near at hand, there it would be desirable specially to 
encourage volunteering, and not to limit, the corps to the ordinary 
strength; the numbers in inconvenient localities being reduced 
pro tanto. In many places short ranges, that is up to 300 yards, or _ 
even less, will answer most purposes. The fact that a short range 
means a long distance behind the butts is not overlooked. This is 
equally necessary, unless shooting at short ranges is proscribed, 
whether the range be long or short. A short range means less land 
taken up on the target size; and, with a high butt and ordinary 
careful shooting, most of the bullets will be accounted for, The 
prejudice against rifle clubs as likely to affect volunteering will, in 
practice, be found to be unfounded, and many of the members will 
probably by degrees be induced to join the force. Even if they do 
not do so in peace times, they will hardly fail in an emergency, and 
their experience at the butts will all be to the good. Rifle clubs, as 
generally understood, will be confined to the well-to-do who supply 
their own arms and ammunition. Discouraging rifle clubs will not 
induce these men to become volunteers. There will always be the 
attraction, to those who cannot afford to provide these themselves, of 
the Government arms and ammunition issued to Volunteers. And last, 
but not least, Lord Wemyss’s excellent scheme of reserve Volunteers 
will bring back many trained men and good shots who have been, for 
a variety of reasons, absent from the corps for some years past. 

From the Swiss much may unquestionably be learnt in many 
details of their musketry arrangements ; in the latest appliances for 
the safety of the markers and the convenience of the marksman ; in 
the shield ranges for crowded localities as described and advocated by 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman ; in the universal encouragement and support 
given to rifle shooting by all classes as a national institution and 
duty. And it can at least be learnt that this practical people have 
decided after years of experience and attention that long ranges are 
not essential for good shooting, but that convenient ranges, that is 
uear the men’s homes, and a liberal supply of ammunition are of 
primary importance. 

J. H. Rivett-Carnac. 


Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland : 
April 1900. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ANGLICANISM 


THE decision of the Archbishops that reservation is not permitted in 
any form by the law of the Church of England is called by the 
Church Times ‘ the Archbishops’ Rescript ’—a term of which it seems 
not to know the precise meaning. The‘ principum placita,’ ‘decreta’ 
or ‘ edicta’ of the Roman Law, like the similar pronouncements of the 
Pope, had all the obligatoriness of law, and it is somewhat amusing 
therefore to find the organ of the malcontents blessing when it set 
out to curse Lambeth and all its works. Nevertheless the term is a 
happy one, and it serves to bring out clearly the extreme gravity of 
the situation into which the Ritualists have plunged the Church of 
England. The ‘ Rescript’ carries with it to the ordinary lay mind 
both legal and moral obligation. It is given under a provision in 
the Book of Common Prayer, which book is itself clothed with 
statutory force, and it comes from the highest spiritual authority in 
the Church of England. As the Duke of Wellington wrote to an 
officer who wished to avoid going to the Cape the laconic command 
‘ Sell or sail,’ so the Archbishops say to all intents and purposes to 
their recalcitrant clergy ‘ Obey or retire.’ 

My purpose, however, is not to discuss this ‘ Rescript,’ with 
which I have little direct concern, but to call attention to the effect 
it must inevitably have on the future of Anglicanism. By this I do 
not mean the Anglican Church, but that peculiar form of theology, 
and of order, and that special religious spirit which is not to be found, 
I believe, anywhere but under the Act of Uniformity of 1662. Itis 
true that Anglicanism is a term of somewhat elusive character, 
which mocks at definitions and revels best in the poetry of descrip- 
tion. And the reason for this is not far to seek. It lies in the 
history of the Church herself. For three centuries and a half this 
Church and realm have been making experiments in the hope of 
discovering a fit form of national religion. They began with 
uniformity, and fines and imprisonments ; they proceeded to tolera- 
tion, and they have settled at last into anarchy—Chaos umpire sits. 
An attempt was made up to the time of the Toleration Act to make 
the Church of England the organ of the nation’s religion. From 
that date onwards we have all gone on calmly assuming, in the face 
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of plain facts, that she was that organ, and it is the one great merit 
of the Ritualists that they are determined we should not continue 
the pretence any longer. \ 

In saying that Post-Reformation activity in ecclesiastical matters 
consists in a series of attempts to co-ordinate the Church with the 
nation, we have hit on the essential character of Anglicanism. It is 
not a compromise between Rome and Geneva, or such a via media 
as Dr. Newman evolved out of his fertile imagination, but the 
product of an earnest and honest endeavpur to substitute a national 
form of Christianity for a Papal, to oust the Pope in favour of the 
Sovereign, to set up an ecclesiastical throne at Westminster instead 
of at Rome. I am quite aware that formal statements can be drawn 
from law and history in disproof of this position; but I am also 
aware that equally formal statements can be found which support it. 
The fact is that the reformers builded for time and not for eternity ; 
their motives were of a practical rather than a speculative character, 
and as long as they got rid of the Pope and provided for the crying 
needs of the awakened religious consciousness they were not greatly 
disturbed by theoretical inconsistencies in their reconstituted 
ecclesiastical edifice. The mingled Renaissance and Gothic work on 
Stephen Gardiner’s tomb in W inchester Cathedral is a not inexact 
symbol of the nature of Anglicanism. 

But if Anglicanism be but a convenient name for a series of 
experiments which have for their object the discovery of a fitting 
form for a national Christianity, it follows as clearly as night follows 
day that we can attribute no fixity to the experiments of the sixteenth 
century and no finality to those of the nineteenth. Indeed, the work 
of the former contained such incongruous elements that it carried in 
itself a disturbing force which must inevitably carry it on to yet 
further developments. It took over much of the medieval theology, 
and most of its spirit, as well as its view of the supreme importance 
of a rationalised creed. But it introduced a solvent, which, however 
it might lie dormant at the time, was bound to eat away in time the 
whole framework of the borrowed and elder system. .The right of 
reason to criticise, to reject, to approve and reconstruct is by common 
consent the root principle of that Protestantism which the reformers 
fondly endeavoured to combine with a fixed theology and a conserva- 
tive metaphysic. In that right lies the force which threatens to 
pronounce the doom of Anglicanism. 

For, be it remembered, Anglicanism has always claimed to be 
national, and has for the most part sought to live up to its claims, 
not always perhaps to its own credit. So long, therefore, as national- 
ism holds the field as an ideal, Anglicanism may feel tolerably safe, 
but directly a wider or a loftier ideal presents itself to earnest souls 
its supremacy is challenged, and may expect to be lost unless it 
makes friends with its adversary while it is in the way with him. 
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Now, such an ideal was present with Anglicanism from the beginning. 
Protestantism, which is the highest jewel in the crown of Anglicanism 
in the minds of seven-tenths of its supporters, is cosmopolitan not. 
national. It is based on faith, freedom, and reason as against 
authoritative creeds, State establishments, and rules and canons 
imposed by human authority. Many an Anglican is such only 
because he regards Anglicanism as a useful servant of the one thing 
needful, viz. Protestantism. A typical example of this was to be 
seen lately in the simple announcement in the papers that Mr. Webb 
Peploe had resigned the post of Treasurer to the Voluntary Schools 
Defence Union which he held in conjunction with Mr. Athelstan 
Riley. Obviously, he had convinced himself that the cause of 
Protestantism was not to be served by such Anglican procedure, and 
he cheerfully offered his Anglicanism as a victim on the Protestant 
altar. 

But yet another form of cosmopolitanism has been lying in wait 
for our experimental Anglicanism in the form of the Roman claim 
to universal dominivn. It is true that in its theological spirit and 
methods Romanism is the narrowest of all existing forms of Chris- 
tianity, not excepting the Orthodox Churches of the East. In its 
claims to jurisdiction, however, it overleays the narrow boundaries of 
nationality, and deludes its votaries with the iridescent mirage of a 
world-society in which no party walls find place. This claim is 
opposed as strongly by Anglicanism as by Protestantism, but for a 
widely different reason. The former rejects it because it abrogates 
nationality, and the latter because it lays the heavy yoke of priestl7 
authority on souls which God has made free. National autonomy is 
the key-word of the one, and freedom of the other, and it is obvious 
that a national autonomy may be as tyrannous, and, therefore, as 
opposed to freedom, as the Papal power under a Boniface the Eighth 
or an Innocent the Third—indeed, if we are to believe speakers at. 
annual meetings of the Liberation Society, that is precisely what the 
National Church is to-day. 

The Anglican Establishment is of the nature of a compromise 
between the twin principles of authority and private judgment, and 
aims at comprehending all those in the nation who are willing to 
abstain from pushing either of these principles to its ultimate 
conclusion. Like all compromises it is illogical, but its worth is to 
be judged not by its conformity to the canons of logic, but by its 
practical success. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and if 
Anglicanism as a matter of fact is working well, Englishmen are not 
likely to do violence to their usual habit of subordinating logic to 
practical usefulness. The question to be answered, then, is a simple: 
one: Is Anglicanism to-day so successful as a religious guide, and 
80 strong in the affections of the people for whose benefit it has been 
contrived, as to justify us in predicting for it a continued existence, 
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and, what is more, a continued existence of strong and vigorous life ? 
This latter is at least as important as existence itself, for, Non est 
vivere sed valere vita est. 

The first fact that occurs to the mind when we try to answer 
this question is, that the Anglican Church alone among our domestic 
religious communities is moving in the direction of ever-increasing 
disunion. The Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
are on the eve of amalgamating. The Bible Christians and the 
Methodists are kept apart by a point of order only. We have a 
Council of Evangelical Free Charches and an Evangelical Free Church 
Catechism. Dr. Parker is advocating a United Congregational 
Church. The Presbyterian Church of England has lately met in’ 
septennial synod, and the Baptist: Union and the Congregational 
Union testify annually to the general agreement of their respective 
bodies. But Anglicanism is rent from top to bottom by what seems 
a division which cannot be healed, for the longer it lasts the wider it 
grows. The Lincoln Judgment is now part of ancient history, else 
it might be pertinent to remark that immediately after it came a 
lull, when a tacit agreement was made to live and let live. 
Ritualists were not to be harried so long as they behaved with 
decent moderation; Evangelicals were not be assailed for evening 
Communions ; Broad Churchmen were to be tolerated even if they 
did omit the Athanasian Creed. But it is matter of recent history 
that this agreement, informal as it was, has been scattered to the 
winds by the reckless determination of the Ritualists to push home 
their own conclusions, and to capture the National Church for their 
propaganda. 

To the calm onlooker nothing is more astonishing than the utter 
folly of this campaign, for if the Establishment remains they will 
certainly be ejected, or if it does not they will most certainly be 
reduced to an insignificant and ineffective body of reactionaries. 
But as it is, their peculiar form of cosmopolitanism—‘ nebulous 
cosmopolitanism,’ as it has been contemptuously and accurately 
called—is the surest force which is tending to destroy our historic 
Anglicanism, and seems bent on bringing to a speedy close that long 
series of experiments which have had for their aim the establishment 
of a national religion which should satisfy the spiritual needs of at 
least a working majority of Englishmen and Welshmen. 

Of course I am assuming that this cosmopolitanism will not triumph 
eventually. ‘Don’t never prophesy—onless ye know,’ is doubtless 
sound advice ; but, nevertheless, there is not much danger in pre- 
dicting that the Ritualists’ misinterpretation of Christianity will not. 
commend itself in the long run to the English mind. By the natural 
logic of events it will probably merge itself in the Roman Communion, 
but not before Anglicanism as a national religion has been once for all 
destroyed by disestablishment—and this notwithstanding the position 
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so brilliantly maintained by Mr. Mallock. In spite of his ingenious 
special pleading Romanism is not destined to be the Church of the 
future, but that which he ousts in its favour. Substitute humanity 
for that organism of which he writes so eloquently, the Roman 
Church, and then you have the being with the continuous life and 
unfailing power of growth and absorption which is the subject of his 
merited eulogy. With the disappearance of Ritualism, however, 
the National Church might be thought to be set free to work out 
her own salvation, if with fear and trembling, at least with some 
greater confidence. 

We turn, then, to the Evangelical,party in hope of finding in it 
that hope for Anglicanism which we look for in vain among the 
Ritualists. And here we are met by the astonishing fact that they 
are as devoid of insight, and therefore of effective force, as those 
whose principles they so cordially detest. Indeed, it would not be 
too much to say that they exist as a party only to resist Ritualism, and 
that when the Ritualists are reduced to silence their own very raison 
Wétre will have disappeared. One of their number, a gifted and 
devoted layman, Mr. P. V. Smith, has been treating them lately to 
some candid criticism and censuring them for their ‘ cocksureness,’ 
their hardness, and narrowness. The Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon declared 
at the recent annual meeting of the Liberation Society that they 
were the narrowest party on God’s earth. Another of their own 
leaders has declared roundly that they never learn anything, and a 
paper which is by no means unfriendly to them, the Daily Chronicle, 
has declared in the last year or two that as an organised force they 
are beneath contempt. So sturdy a condemnation from so many 
diverging quarters is remarkable, but it is not a whit too strong 
when we bear in mind the egregious folly which they have shown 
uniformly in their dealings with their enemies, the Ritualists. 

The victory in the battle against Ritualism might have been in 
their hands at any time during the last thirty years. Had they 
trusted to the spiritual weapons of persuasion instead of to the law- 
courts ; had they realised as a party that religious warfare must be 
conducted by the use of religious weapons ; had they had the sense 
to read the signs of the times, and to see that where the Ritualists 
attained any success it was where they met some felt spiritual want ; 
had they been able to discriminate between what was good and what 
was bad in their rivals’ teaching and practices, and met their good 
with a still higher good; had they, in a word, not alienated and 
disgusted vast masses of educated and thoughtful men by their 
unspirituality, their hardness and their Philistinism, they might 
easily have wiped out Ritualism and led the forces of Anglicanism to 
victory. They ought to have sought for converts, and they made 
martyrs. They have had their opportunity and lost it, and, as the 
old adage has it, opportunity wears its lock in front and not behind. 
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Once gone it is not to be seized. Hence it is that, though Evangeli- 
cals considered individually are the salt of Anglicanism, as a party they 
are conducting it to ruin by the effective process of bleeding it to 
death. 

If a further proof of the weakly state of Anglicanism were re- 
quired I should be inclined to point to its newspapers. Newspapers 
by an eternal law are, as some editors have recently discovered to 
their cost, bound to supply what their readers demand. They are, 
therefore, an index to the mind of those readers themselves. It is 
certainly a singular fact that the richest Church in Christendom is 
wholly unable to maintain flourishing journals. With two exceptions, 
all of them languish and nearly all of them maintain a precarious 
existence. Anglican enthusiasm cannot be at white heat. 

Our astonishment at this singular fact is, however, somewhat 
diminished when we note the general character of these papers. 
Almost all—the exceptions prove the rule—busy themselves with 
matters of external religion with forms, ceremonies, and dogmas, 
and have little to say about experimental religion. When they do 
deal with this last it is in the form of a sermon, which is not unnaturally 
regarded as a sort of extra thrown in to save appearances. But what 
is worse almost is the narrow and bitter tone which is adopted in 
the discussion of differences between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
It is sufficient to refer to such representative papers as the Church 
Times and the Record, whose last state in this respect is worse than 
the first. The consequence is that from all sides goes up the cry, 
‘No, I do not take in any religious paper; I cannot stand their 
narrowness and unchristian spirit.’ Another consequence is that 
Churchmen in growing numbers are having recourse to papers like 
the British Weekly and the Christian World, for there at least they 
are sure of finding religious, as distinct from ecclesiastical questions, 
discussed in the spirit which befits religion. 

Perhaps there may be some connection between this disgust at 
the all too prevalent tone of Church journalism and the hopelessness 
with which it is common for Churchmen to regard their Church’s 
prospects. I do not know anything which has struck me more lately 
than this note of despair. Men, whose hearts otherwise are in the 
right place, will reply to any appeal that they should put their 
shoulder to the lumbering chariot of the Church: ‘No. What you 
urge is wise aud good, the work is necessary, and it ought to be 
undertaken ; but what is the good? The Church is in a hopeless 
condition’; split up into parties, disliked by Parliament, distrusted by 
the people, committed to a political party and a reactionary policy, 
no efforts for her improvement can avail.’ The serious thing about 
this attitude is not the amount of truth contained in such a descrip- 
tion as the above, but the fact that a growing number of people are 
adopting it, in spite of all that would-be Church reformers are saying 
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and doing. A cause that is flourishing is not as a rule wanting in 
self-confidence. 

So far, it will be noticed, but little reference has been made to the 
influence of Nonconformists in settling the future of Anglicanism. 
Yet it is obvious that on any computation their part in that process 
will not be less important in the future than it has been in the past. 
As a critical force, a drag on the wheel of undesirable developments, 
they have exercised an incalculable power. In every village, in 
every town and city, their activity is bound up closely with the life of 
the people. They may often exhibit a narrowness, an exaggerated 
tendency to separation, an impatience of restraint, and a quite intelli- 
gible but not very evangelical resentment against the superior social 
status of the clergy of the Established Church. But in spite ofall their 
sins, which are many, much must be forgiven them, for they have loved 
much. They have bornea consistent and self-sacrificing testimony to 
the supremacy of faith, to the rights of conscience and the ‘ crown- 
rights of King Jesus.’ They may have depreciated unduly in days gone 
by the efficiency of sound learning as a useful instrument of the Gospel, 
but that is a mistake which they are rapidly correcting. The standard 
of culture and learning demanded of their ministers is higher than 
ever it was, Mansfield College is carrying off the open theological 
prizes of the University, and a University degree is not now despised 
as an additional testamur to a minister’s efficiency. With all this 
there is no sign of diminished opposition to the Establishment as 
such, and the Liberation Society can still boast of an income of over 
4,000/. 

The moral of all this for our present purpose is, that while 
Anglicanism is more and more ceasing to be the leader of the nation’s 
religious thought, Nonconformity is daily stepping into the place 
thus vacated. The influence exerted by Dr. Dale, Dr. Fairbairn, 
Professor Ramsay, and Dr. Martineau, to mention but a few names 
out of many, is at least as wide and deep as that of Dr. Westcott, 
Dr. Sanday, and Canon Driver, and is welcomed in no grudging 
spirit by churchmen themselves. But just in proportion as this 
influence is real, it derugates from the claim of Anglicanism to be 
the sole representative of the best religious thought of the day In 
other words, the Established Church so far ceases to be the National 
Church, and to that extent Anglicanism fails. 

The objection may be here made and met, that it is not by 
learning and culture that a Church lives; that it is not humanism 
but faith which is the life-blood of every religious community. The 
feeling which underlies this objection has found lately an exquisite 
setting in the opening address of Dr. John Watson, the Moderator of 
the Synod of the English Presbyterian Church. He does not admit, 
nor do I, that any real and essential antagonism exists between 
humanism and faith. But, allowing the fullest force to the objection, 
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the case for Anglicanism is not thereby strengthened. For the 
Anglican Church, as a matter of fact, has taken her stand on an 
appeal to sound learning, and has always prided herself on the 
possession of a learned clergy. Enthusiasm is not a quality which 
she has ever over-rated or allowed to run to seed. She has left that 
to Quakers, the people called Methodists, and to the Salvation Army. 
When other bodies, then, enter the arena of humanism as competitors 
with her, they enter on her own chosen ground, and if they beat 
her, or run a dead heat, or even press ,her hard for the prize, then 
her defeat is the more significant. Turn it how we will, the growth 
of intellectual activity on the part of Nonconformists holds out no 
reason for predicting a more vigorous life for Anglicanism. 

It may be urged by way of demurrer to the preceding evidence 
that, granting its truth, it is after all but one side of the picture, and 
that that bas been painted with yuite unnecessary blackness. I have 
passed by, it will be said, the many evidences of healthy, active, and 
earnest work, which are to be found up and down the country to an 
extent which in all probability has seldom been equalled. No, I do 
not forget these testimonies, and I thank God for them ; for, if they 
did not exist, dread of the future of religion as well as of Anglicanism 
might well take possession of the heart. But this argument to have 
validity against my argument must be shown to have its motive force 
in Anglicanism as such, and to be inseparable from it, instead of 
being the outcome, as I believe it to be, of that deep sense of 
religion which characterises the English mind, and will continue to 
flourish whether Anglicanism survive the atrophy with which it is 
threatened, or perish because its work has been done. 

The real truth would seem to be that Anglicanism has outgrown 
the idea which gave it birth, and lives on because of the inherent 
conservatism of human nature, with its profound respect for vener- 
able institutions, if only because they are ivy-covered and grey and 
weather-beaten by the storms of time. But history is explicit in 
declaring that organisations such as the Church of England are but 
the material clothing and instruments of an idea, and begin to 
perish when the idea is dead. The period of dissolution may be 
long; it may in some cases linger on through acentury or two; but 
the end is not doubtful to one who has watched over the rise and 
decline of human institutions. Thoughtful men to-day are saying 
to themselves that Anglicanism as an inspiring idea has spent its 
force, and they are calculating the days of the Anglican Church as 
its embodiment, and this even when they are the first to mourn an 
idea which they still think worthy of a high place in the spiritual 
hierarchy. 

There remains but to ask whether, supposing the estimate taken 
here of the older Anglicanism is true, any possibility is before us of 
reviving it in a new form, and one better adapted to our modern 
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circumstances. I think there is one way, and only one way, and 
that, though theoretically possible, has before it so many practical 
difficulties that its attainment may perhaps be despaired of. The 
Establishment might be so enlarged as to include at least the greater 
part of the Nonconforming bodies. What has long stood in the way 
of this new departure has been the question of the ministry, but now 
that such conservative scholars as Dr. Sanday and Canon Armitage 
Robinson have published their conclusions on the origin of the 
Christian ministry, by which Apostolic Succession is rejected as a 
dogma and retained only as an historical fact, this lion no longer bars 
the road. 

What does still stand in the way, and seems likely to continue to 
do so, is the hostile sentiment of both Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists. The latter are opposed on principle, I think mistakenly, 
to any formal establishment of religion, and regard connection 
between Church and State as adulterous, on the tacit assumption 
that the State is one of the powers which is not ordained of God. 
On the other hand, Churchmen, under the gentle teaching of 
Ritualism, have got into the habit of holding more vigorously than 
ever the belief that Nonconformists are heretics, and that, therefore, 
any recognition of their rightful place in the Church is of the nature 
of allowing a concord between Christ and Belial. The one cannot 
and the other will not fraternise, or allow that God fulfils Himself 
in many ways. 

On the other hand, it is not without interest to note that in 
the Annual Report of the Congregational Union is a clause which 
runs: 

The spirit of ecclesiastical exclusiveness did not, it was said, find much sym- 
pathy among the intelligent Anglican laity, and there was a growing section of 
the Church, it was recognised, which was in sympathy with a broader and more 


sensible policy. Advances of this kind the Union had always been prepared to 
reciprocate. 


These words have the right ring about them, and if the line of action 
they foreshadow be bravely carried out a brighter future may be in 
store for English Christianity. 

The reference to the Broad Church portion of the Anglican 
Church points to the direction in which Anglicanism may find its 
salvation if it is so disposed. At the present moment it is in the 
position of an ancient building from which time has removed one 
support after another, until so small a portion is left that it is now a 
pyramid standing on its apex inastate of most unstable equilibrium. 
It is a question now of life and death for it whether other supports 
can be made to take the place of the old ones, and whether they will 
be accepted if offered. If the foundation can be enlarged to cover 
the centre of gravity, then Anglicanism may take a fresh lease of life. 
But if the fatuous policy of the ordinary Church defender be per- 
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sisted in, if an appeal to history be trusted to alone as all-powerful 
to bring back the wanderers from the Anglican fold, then Anglicanism 
is most inevitably doomed. Even the British throne would not stand 
the stress and storm of modern democratic requirements if it were 
content to point to its venerable records. It is fruits not roots that 
men look to to-day, and the old adage, ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them,’ is the one which, rightly or wrongly, is used as the test 
of all institutions, all societies, and all claimants for popular support. 

The questions by which the issue before us will be decided are 
such as these: Is the Church a force in the land for righteousness, 
peace, and purity? Is she fulfilling her appointed task of preparing 
the way for the Kingdom of God on earth? Does she lift up her 
voice as a trumpet against oppression, sensuality, secularity, and 
selfishness in its hydra-headed forms? What is she doing to secure 
human homes, decent leisure, and healthy conditions of work for the 
toiling millions? Is she on the side of freedom and progress in 
thought, in ethics, and in spirituality? Has she secured the love of 
the good and the hatred of those who are hateful by her faithful dis- 
charge of her prophetic mission, or is she listening to the counsels 
which bid her seek the ways that are quiet and the primrose path of 
easy dalliance, where no warfare is found because nothing worthy of 
conflict is attempted? If Anglicanism can answer these questions 
satisfactorily no one need be anxious about its future, for if it main- 
tains such high endeavours it will survive because it deserves to 
survive, and even if it were to perish we should not mourn, but write 
over its ruins the glorious epitaph, ‘Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord.’ 

But I have my misgivings :— 


I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear, 

And forward tho’ I canna see 
I guess and fear. 


The average Anglican is too ready to fight over his private tastes 
in the mode of celebrating divine worship. He is too fond of heresy- 
hunting, too narrow-minded, too ecclesiastical, too unspiritual, and 
altogether too belligerent, to be able to see the real issue at stake. 
Unless he does so, and that speedily, so far as man can see, 
Anglicanism, as it is, will perish for lack of the power of self- 
adaptation to environment. 


W. F. Coss. 
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LIBERALISM AND INTRANSIGEANCE. 


WE have witnessed in the course of the last year a curious 
display of hostility on the part of a small section of English 
Catholics towards the powers that be. Its peculiarity has been the 
note of strong irritation on the one hand, and on the other the 
absence of specific practical proposals. The Roman Curia, the 
Jesuits, the whole Ultramontane party (whatever that may mean), 
the scholastic system, the temporal power, the Roman Congregations 
—especially the Index and the Inquisition—have been vaguely 
denounced as parts of a corrupt system. Intriguing Cardinals, 
mercenary papal delegates, French and Italian clergy conspiring 
against their civil rulers—these are among the dramatis persone 
of the burlesque which was for some time presented almost daily 
in the papers. The only obvious solution is that the corrupt ‘sys- 
tem ’—which it is hard to distinguish from the existing Catholic 
Church—should be abolished: and one sometimes wonders why 
those who so think belong to it at all. 

It would be easy to ascribe these vague extragavances to mere 
wanton disaffection. They might plausibly be put down in some 
instances to the Irishman’s love of a grievance or wish to be ‘agin 
the Government,’ in others to want of good taste or good temper, as 
the case may be, and not taken seriously at all. Ata time when 
the Church shows so much zeal and devotion throughout nearly all 
Europe ; when one saintly Pontiff has reigned for twenty years in 
succession to another saintly Pontiff who reigned for thirty; when 
the morality of the Roman Curia is above suspicion; when the 
much-abused Jesuits are living heroic lives and winning converts 
in many countries ;—a vague denunciation of the existing Catholic 
system as signally corrupt is so ludicrous to those who know the 
facts of the case, that it might very well be simply dismissed as 
of no account. 

A good deal of the vague declamation we have heard is indeed 
unsubstantial smoke. But the proverb tells us that there is no 
smoke without fire. It may be well to examine the neigh- 
bourhood in which the smoke has appeared, in case there may 
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be a fire somewhere—something which needs serious considera- 
tion, which may afford a pretext for the ill-conditioned to break 
the laws of manners and of charity; which may urge men 
of impatient zeal to exaggerate what is true and view it out of 
proportion. 

It is noteworthy that the agitators themselves are generally 
anonymous, or comparative tyros in the theological arena.’ But 
they claim to make common cause with thinkers or scholars of 
great weight. The Abbé Duchesne is cited with approval, or the 
Abbé Loisy, or Father Tyrrell. Still ‘more freely are the names 
invoked of those who are now no more. A liberal Catholic writer 
in this Review recently claimed—with remarkable courage—to be © 
representing the ideas held in common by Mohler, Cardinal 
Newman, Montalembert, Lacordaire, and Dupanloup.? 

It is perhaps not too much to say that the precise measure in 
which such claims are believed is the measure of the influence of 
these modern liberal Catholic writers on intelligent public opinion ; 
and the degree to which such claims can be substantiated is the 
measure of the real substance underlying random denunciation—of 
real fire behind the smoke. I do not say that the claim on 
the part of the extremists to solidarity with the wise is significant 
of a fact; but it is widely believed. And it may at least be 
significant of a tendency or a danger. 

It is widely believed for a simple reason. The extreme right and 
the extreme left both affirm that it is so. The latter desire the sup- 
port of names which the world respects. The former are for various 
reasons the enemies of all change—including the changes which 
mark off the living being from the fossil. Consequently while the 
left try to identify their excesses with the programme of the wise— 
destructive liberalism with the plea for reality and life—the extreme 
right try to identify the programme of the wise with the excesses 
in question—adaptation to the times with destruction of the faith. 
Both are agreed in applying the vague word ‘ liberalism’ alike to the 
plea for life within the Church, and to the travesty of that plea by 
the extreme left. Both have good reason for wishing that the word 
should be indiscriminately used. Extremists invariably talk loudest 
and circulate their views most energetically. Consequently the 
solidarity in question and the studious confusion of ideas on which it 
rests come to be widely accepted. 

That the world at large should be for a time undiscriminating on 
such a subject matters comparatively little. That those in authority 
should share its mistake, and accept as true the confusion propagated 


‘ I do not include the late Dr. Mivart, whose letters, in defence of his articles, 
showed that he was not a Catholic at all. 

? See Mr. Dell’s letter to the Pilot (April 7) in explanation of his article. 
Vor XLVII—No, 280 3k 
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by the extremists in their own interests, would be disastrous. Yet 
to avoid doing so they must be fully alive to the danger. It is all- 
important that authority should know its own friends. In an age 
which is pre-eminently one of transition—when new lights on matters 
scientific, historical, critical ; new points of view and new overmaster- 
ing impulses on matters social, political, philosophical are making 
their appearance year by year, it is only those few who have made 
these subjects specially their own, and who, at the same time, have 
the interests of the Church at heart, who can be, in the nature of the 
case, equal to the situation. They alone have the perceptions and 
knowledge needed to see how Catholic thought can deal with and 
assimilate what is sound or true, can effectively resist what is 
dangerous. They are the natural eyes of those in power, in 
matters where only specialists have the training and knowledge to see 
accurately. And when the ruling power is really alive to the situa- 
tion, its first wish is to find such assistants. If on the other hand it 
is not. alive to the situation, if the experts are set aside and such 
matters are left to those who have no sympathy with or understanding 
of the modern world, whose minds move only in the traditional 
groove, the Church loses for the time the active principle of intellec- 
tual progress. Catholicism may lose touch with the age, and forfeit 
much of its influence. And this may happen although the Church 
is not internally corrupt. Zeal may still abound. True religion— 
which is after all the Church’s first concern—may still flourish. But 
Catholic thought may no longer hold its own with the thought of 
the day ; and Catholicism may fail to win, or even in some cases to 
keep, those who are intellectually the children of their time, being 
in their eyes identified with antiquated scientific or critical posi- 
tions which are now untenable. 

It is the men at once imbued with the Catholic spirit and 
alive to the culture of their age who have been in the past the 
very pivots on which intellectual progress within the Church has 
turned. Origen, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas may be named 
as three great landmarks. And their lesser disciples—passing the 
flame from torch to torch—helped to complete what they began. 
While authority, the guardian of tradition, fulfilled its work in the 
Providential scheme, overlooking the process, checking startling 
innovation, taking care that old wisdom should not be obscured by 
new light, the men of insight did what only men of insight can do 
—adapted the expression of Christian thought to the conditions and 
culture of the times. Thus only could Christianity preserve its 
influence on the world at large—on the eager, thoughtful, or enter- 
prising youth, who are ever the children of their own age, and on 
the representative philosophic few, who gradually form the tendency 
of contemporary thought and rule the age to come. 

Authority is in the long run too much alive to its own interests 
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to reject such help. But it may be for a time out of touch with 
what is stirring the minds and hearts of men, and fail to realise the 
necessity of giving serious attention to the matter. This is especially 
possible in countries where Catholics are intellectually isolated from 
their neighbours. And thus, in the first phase of a time of transition, 
the few wise men who are fitted to carry out what is all important may 
be passed by or regarded with disfavour on grounds which are quite 
inadequate. They may be simply dismissed as innovators. Per- 
functory tests, applied by incompetent judges, may result in their 
being set aside as members of the ‘Sisloyal’ or ‘liberal’ party. 
Those who would be invaluable as the instruments and informants 
of authority may thus be classed as its enemies. The keen intelli- © 
gent well-disposed but intemperate youth of the time, fascinated 
by genius or learning, will in many cases follow their natural 
intellectual leaders. Thus they will share this position of partial 
hostility to authority. They will defer to it indeed in matters 
of faith. But all their sympathies will be against its policy. Their 
loyalty will not go one iota beyond the letter of their bond. 
And the tag-rag and bobtail of disaffected agitators will claim as 
their own leaders those whom official authority has disowned. Thus 
will the ‘liberal’ party obtain consideration from the world, and 
their exaggerations and slanders come to be taken seriously. In 
short extremes meet and a really obscurantist policy, which does 
not discriminate intelligently between impracticable grumbling and 
wise counsel, is the best friend to extreme and dangerous liberalism. 
The disloyal are afforded by it just the things they want and do not 
deserve—real grievances, and the apparent countenance of weighty 
names. 

A strong and wise ruler welcomes light from any side. A small- 
minded ruler is jealous of suggestions, though they be prompted by 
unmixed loyalty to the constitution. He loves the shadow of power, 
its pomp and autocratic form. He has little appreciation of its sub- 
stance—effective government, and the consequent well-being of the 
people. Given time and opportunity, there is little fear that the 
danger of which I speak should become excessive under strong 
rulers. It may indeed take time to single out wise counsellors and 
first-rate specialists. When a crowd of people are offering criticisms 
--whether on the Curia in Rome or on the War Office in England— 
it may not be easy to determine in a moment which are the really 
wise men whose suggestions may be invaluable, and which are the 
hot-headed, the impracticable, or the disaffected. Probably most 
governments, civil and military as well as ecclesiastical, experience 
a similar difficulty, and red-tapeism has a temporary claim to respect 
—in that to keep the existing machinery going is far better than 
to lose your head amid conflicting suggestions. The difficulty is 
a@ very old one. And perhaps the Powers of Church and State 
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alike may receive a useful ‘tip’ from the action of a general of the 
old Roman republic, Zmilius Paullus, in the conduct of the Mace- 
donian War. He too was overwhelmed (so Livy tells us) by criticisms 
and suggestions from every gossip in Rome. In reply, he urged 
Roman society to leave him in peace and talk of anything else— 
the theatres, the weather, the games. But, he added, if any man would 
leave Rome and come out to Macedonia, would go through the hard- 
ships of the campaign, would give himself the means of judging on the 
spot, not only would he welcome his advice, but he would himself 
pay the expenses of such a volunteer. Thus, in jest or earnest, did 
he propose to sift the wise counsellor from the gossips. 

The test of A©milius Paullus cannot be quite literally applied to 
the critics who propose measures for ecclesiastical reform and for the 
adaptation of theology to present conditions. But in essence it can. 
His demand was this—that the critic should show that he was 
throughout in earnest and prepared to work ; and next that the would- 
be reformer should place himself in the position of the ruler, and 
appreciate the practical difficulties which may be visibly fatal to many 
plausible theories of reform. Painstaking and laborious work or 
thought ; precision and practicability in the reforms suggested—we 
have, I think, in these two tests enough to mark off most of the crowd 
ofrandom writers to whom I have referred from the weighty thinkers 
and distinguished scholars with whom they would fain associate them- 
selves. An anonymous critic recently remarked that the Catholic 
Church, like every other old building, has many dusty corners which 
need periodical cleaning. But the modern liberal Catholic, instead of 
using his duster for this useful purpose, prefers the easier and more 
exciting occupation of waving it outside the window as a flag of 
liberty. The two programmes are indeed opposite. On the one 
side patience, labour, knowledge, thought, the moderation which 
goes with being practical, respect for authority, the desire to persuade, 
the avoidance of irritating personalities, the fear of making persuasion 
impossible by startling expressions ; on the other hand the retailing of 
gossip, superficial treatment, strong language, the absence of any 
practical programme, the apparent desire to startle and irritate, 
indiscriminate criticism of authority. The one party seems to 
desire, the other to fear, that necessary reforms should become 
accomplished facts and grievances be removed. 

The injury done to the cause of true reform by violence and ex- 
aggeration is impressively brought out by the ecclesiastical history of 
England in the reign of Henry the Eighth.. Tyndale remarked that 
Sir Thomas More had in 1532 very much changed his views since 
the appearance of the Encomiwm Morice, which was written by 
Erasmus at More’s suggestion and with his approval in 1512. The 
Encomiwm Morice contained some severe strictures on abuses within 
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the Church—not sparing either Pope or monks. The Pope himself 
(Julius the Second) took the book in good part. Erasmus was respected 
in Rome and his words might have borne fruit. But the subsequent 
alarming growth among Englishmen of indiscriminate abuse of all 
the institutions of the Church convinced More that it was no longer 
safe to speak freely on behalf of reforms. The most reasonable 
criticisms were used as means of promoting an agitation which had 
at heart not the reform but the destruction of the existing ecclesias- 
tical system. So much so that More wroté in reference to Tyndale’s 
remark, that were any one now to translate the Encomium Moria of 
Erasmus and any similar work of his own into English, he would ‘ help to 
burn them both with his own hands’ rather than that people should 
take harm from them. So, too, the liberal view on religious toleration 
advocated in the Utopia ceased in his opinion to be applicable when 
the mutinous spirit had begun to spread—a spirit which More and 
others ascribed largely to indiscriminate reading and wild talking. 

Even the chiefest and most weighty matters of our religion and faith [wrote 
Dr. Richard Smythe in 1542] are called in question, babbled, talked and jangled 
upon (reasoned I cannot nor ought not to callit). These matters in time past . . 
were held in such reverence and honour . . . that it was not in any wise sufferable 
that tag and rag, learned and unlearned, old and young, wise and foolish, boys 
and wenches, master and man, tinkers and tilers, colliers and cobblers, and other 
such raskabilia might at their pleasure rail and jest . . . against everything that 
is just and virtuous . . . not sparing any Sacrament of the Church or ordinance 
of the same. 


And this extract suggests another aspect of the difficulty I am 
dealing with. Freedom of discussion is one of the privileges which 
the neo-liberals masterfully demand from the authorities. But the 
very method by which the demand is urged is an object lesson in the 
necessity that it should only be granted with clearly marked limita- 
tions. If every man is to print without hindrance whatever comes 
into his head, however libellous towards his neighbour or disloyal to 
authority, however ill-considered or tactless, the picture presented 
by Dr. Smythe’s words will again be realised. In point of fact liberty 
of discussion for the experts is imperative in days of scientific and 
critical progress and political and social change ; liberty for the mob 
is quite another thing. And it remains for those who demand liberty 
for themselves to show those qualities which made good their claim 
to rank among the experts rather than among the mob. For as 
conduct and breeding are required by society before it recognises a 
man as a gentleman, however well he may be born, so a writer, however 
intellectual, belongs to the mob, so far as authority is concerned, if 
he loses the sense of what is befitting to an orderly member of the 
community and acts as an agitator. 

I do not in all this forget the unreality of dealing with ideals or 
extremes as though they were exactly commensurate with facts. 
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But to consider them is as essential in investigating principles as 
mathematics are essential to the study of physics. In point of fact 
many people belong neither precisely to the class of experts or of 
philosophers, nor to the mob. Yet they may think that they have 
something sensible to say; that grievances should be ventilated ; 
that discussion should be allowed. A democratic age, indeed, has 
broken down old divisions. Wecan no longer reply ‘ yes,among experts 
alone.’ In More’s time a learned work was written in Latin. Thus 
the utmost freedom of expression among experts did not unsettle the 
mob. Now all classes, ‘ master and man, tinkers and tilers, colliers and 
cobblers’ read what is published in the magazines; and not even 
the experts would read a Latin pamphlet. To educate the 
democracy (therefore) and give them concurrently some respon- 
sibility, some voice and influence in the conduct of affairs (though 
it be indirect and unofficial) is a practical necessity both in State and 
in Church. 

It is indeed on the machinery supplied by moderate, more or 
less educated and disciplined public opinion, on its being powerful 
and on its friendly relations with authority, that the stability of a 
government—ecclesiastical or civil—chiefly depends in days of pro- 
gress. This moderate opinion is largely formed by the experts 
and men of judgment and intellect, whom the average ‘ moderate’ 
respects. Ifthe moderate reformers are efficient and are trusted by 
authority, extremists can be successfully checked. Authority has 
in that case the moral support which enables it to act strongly and 
firmly. If the moderate party is not a real power, not actively 
interested in the welfare of the constitution, or not in touch with 
authority, it is recognised in a civil polity that authority is doomed. 
The ruling power, in such circumstances, oscillates inevitably 
between an impossible repressive absolutism, and concessions to the 
extremists, who are at heart irreconcilable agitators, and will never 
rest satisfied. Equilibrium can be attained in neither way. 
Incurable instability and the germ of revolution are apparent. 

In the civil order Rome has had very practical experience of 
the truth of this fact. It is now I think widely acknowledged that 
the crisis in the Papal States in 1846 hinged upon precisely these 
points. The Ecclesiastical Government as re-established by Consalvi 
was almost Napoleonic in its centralisation. It gave no scope what- 
ever to popular energy. The Government was almost exclusively 
in the hands of the Prelatura. The old municipal bodies which 
had given opportunities for discussion and some training in public 
life had been abolished by Napoleon. Consalvi did not revive them. 
They were rightly seen to have been ineffective as parts of the 
constitution. They were wrongly judged useless. Had they been 
restored and developed they might have been at once safety-valves 
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and a means of political education. Then again the press—the 
other natural outlet for the expression of opinion—was under strict 
censorship. The provincial councils, which Consalvi had established, 
were abolished by Leothe Twelfth. Two results followed. The more 
ardent spirits, having no field for their political energies, were 
attracted towards the secret societies. The more pacific lost interest 
in public affairs and the habits which should make them effective 
citizens. Confidence was destroyed between rulers and ruled. When 
Pius the Ninth, large in sympathy, impressed with the fact that 
the Roman system was out of joint with the times, granted the 
Statuto fondamentale, those who ought to have formed the moderate 
party, the mainstay of order, had scarcely any existence. ‘The 
people,’ says Dollinger, ‘had been insufficiently prepared or edu- 
cated for a right use of the political functions bestowed on them 
by the Statuto.’* The Pope had to deal with agitators and do- 
nothings. Consequently his concessions simply threw power into 
the hands of the extreme Radicals. The revolution came, and in the 
following year the restoration was welcomed by the people. But 
the impasse still existed. The late Lord Lyons, then minister at 
Rome, whose reports bear every mark of impartiality, was by no 
means encouraging as to the possibility of immediate change in the 
form of government. One class of people was torpid and unreliable 
—he said—the rest were enemies of the government—agitators who 
would use any concession as a means of upsetting it.‘ This latter 
class had at heart not reform but revolution. The all-desirable 
moderate party, loyal, steady, and vigorous, sharing the Pope’s own 
views, bent only on the moderate reforms required by the times, 
did not exist. Had the De Rossis, Rosminis, Giobertis, been a strong 
power, an effective party, the situation might perhaps have been 
saved. But the political ability of the bulk of those who ought to 
have formed the moderate party had been atrophied in some, in 
others it had been placed, past recall, at the service of the Radicals. 

In the ecclesiastical polity the position is very different. The 
disloyal are comparatively few at present. In England and America 
there is a large proportion of Catholics both zealous and loyal, but 
fully alive to the requirements of the times. I leave it to those who 
know intimately the Catholic body in Germany—one third of the 
population of the empire, and its strongest political foree—to say 
how large a proportion of them belong to the same category. In 
France such a party certainly exists and includes some very eminent 
names. The last thing such men desire is to quarrel with those 
whom they would fain serve. If their point of view is fairly 


8 The Church and Churches, p. 144. 
* Despatches from Mr. Lyons respecting the Condition and Administration of the 
Papal States, London 1860, p. 53. 
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considered, and their evidence and experience weighed, many of 
them may do yeoman’s service for religion, and be the effective 
supporters of the ecclesiastical rulers. They may on the other hand, 
by a thoroughly repressive policy, be gradually made useless to the 
Church where their powers can find no scope, even if they are not 
soured and turned into the enemies of authority. 

It would be idle to deny that the cry which has been raised that 
the Roman authorities have embarked on a repressive policy has 
already tended to reinforce the ranks of the disaffected from those 
who may be ill-judging but have no inclination to be disloyal. 

In forecasting the future we may consider briefly the cause of 
this state of things, and ask if it is likely to continue or increase. 
And this speculation brings us back to the point from which we 
started Just as the extreme right and extreme left agree to calk 
the wisest Catholics ‘liberals,’ so they are both anxious to insist that 
authority regards them with disfavour. Consequently every step of 
authority in the repressive direction is hailed, and its import exag- 
gerated by both sides. The late Lord Emly told me that after the 
appearance of the Encyclical of 1864 he found the extremists busy 
with the report that Montalembert’s celebrated Malines address was 
condemned in the Encyclical. He went straight to Pius the Ninth, 
who laughed and said, pointing to a book on his table, ‘There is 
Montalembert’s address. I have not yet read it, so it cannot have 
been condemned, for I am the captain of the ship.’ The extreme 
right had proclaimed as a fact that opposition between authority and 
moderation which it was striving to create. And in the end its 
efforts had considerable success. 

But who are the members of the extreme right? They are a 
motley phalanx, not strictly a party. They include certain types not 
so much of Catholicism as of human nature. They include the 
mere lovers of the existing state of things—who are to be found 
in any polity, civil or ecclesiastical. They include also the 
fanatical devotees of ancient forms and those who are unable to look 
beyond the interests of their party or order—not the Dominics and 
Loyolas or their true representatives in our own time, but those who 
fossilise their words and lose their spirit—the Dominican who 
resents the addition of a word to the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; the Jesuit who burlesques the splendid military discipline 
to which great saints, a Xavier and a Borgia, owed their character 
and their victories, by attachment to the minutie of an intellectual 
drill, whose rules were made for the warfare of three centuries ago. 
And closely allied to these are the Professors who treat a stereotyped 
neo-scholastic text-book as the final and exhaustive expression of the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. There are also the born obscuran- 
tists who love to believe the incredible ; the martinets whose pleasure 
it is to crush genius or originality; the petty tyrants who look 
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jealously at promise in the young; the devotees of sheer absolutism— 
some characterised by heroism and piety, but blind to modern 
conditions ; some the flatterers of the powers that be. This col- 
lection, heterogeneous but powerful, divided locally, gravitating 
towards each other morally, is not the Ultramontane party. It is 
not the Jesuit party. It does not include the best type of Ultra- 
montanism—the successors of Fénelon and Newman, nor the best 
students of scholasticism, nor the best exponents of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It includes types differing itt character and motive, but 
agreeing in this—that they are all sworn foes to novelty, and that 
each is concentrated on a limited horizon of its own. Thus they - 
cannot see the facts which are the raison d’étre of the aspirations of 
those distinguished Catholics who are alive to the conditions of the 
time. But they can see that these men have one point in common 
with the restless and the disaffected—in that they are the enemies 
of red-tape, and the friends of life and movement in the Church. 
This common element in the two groups they trumpet aloud and 
call it ‘liberalism,’ a word steeped in an anti-Catholic connotation. 
Consequently while the ill-conditioned on the left, dimly conscious 
of their excesses and absence of weight, claim the wise few as their 
own, the indiscriminate and uncompromising enemies of progress 
vigorously re-echo the claim. 

Then comes the next step—to induce authority to accept the cry 
as true ; to announce boldly ‘they are condemned as liberals’ and 
so to procure their condemnation. And this policy may succeed. 
The hue and cry first creates suspicion. Then the disloyal ‘liberals’ 
burlesque the suggestions of the wise into what is startling and 
unorthodox, and obscurantists seize the moment to denounce them 
formally or informally to the Inquisition or to inquisitorial rulers. 
It may need a very discriminating review of the real merits of the 
case to withstand presumptions which, nevertheless, on close 
inspection are seen to be quite worthless. Benedict the Fourteenth, 
that wise Pontiff, clearly saw the danger long before its present form 
was apparent. He feared the work of sectarian denouncers or judges. 
He urged upon the officials of the Congregation of the Index the 
importance of absolute candour in judging of the merits of a writer 
apart Yrom all extrinsic presumptions. ‘Let them dismiss,’ he 
wrote, ‘patriotic leanings, family affections, the predilections of 
school, the esprit de corps of an institute; let them put away the 
zeal of party.’ 

Is there evidence to show that Benedict the Fourteenth’s warn- 
ing has been flagrantly disregarded ? that the ruling powers have 
identified themselves with an ‘extreme’ party? To the impartial 
observer I think that this has yet to be proved. The early policy of 
Leothe Thirteenth was quite in the opposite direction—his encourage- 
ment of the critical and impartial study of history; his attitude 
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towards the Christian democrats. Again, no one can fail to admire 
the wise moderation of his latest important utterance—on ‘ Ameri- 
canism ’—although many may condemn the agitation of which it was 
the outcome. Ifa conservatism has been apparent of late years which 
has seemed here and there repressive of some of the best intellectual life 
in the Church, it may have been in some cases due to necessity and not 
to choice. Rulers do not choose a time of mutiny as the moment for 
far-reaching concessions. The programme which commends itself to 
thoughtful men may be temporarily defeated by being parodied. 
The extremists have spoken so loud that others have scarcely been 
heard. With every circumstance of rudeness—crediting those in 
authority with neither sense nor high motive—they have demanded 
the abolition of the scholastic system ; entire liberty to accept all 
conclusions advanced in the name of the higher criticism—and we 
know that antichristian conclusions have been put forth in its 
name. They have asked for practical autonomy for national 
Churches. They would exact the confession that the Index and 
Inquisition have from the first been injurious and even preposterous, 
and should simply be abolished. They have urged acceptance of 
the Italian Government in a form which amounts to the renuncia- 
tion of Papal independence. What wonder that such demands 
should either be ignored as mere ‘talk,’ or should make even the 
best and wisest rulers indignant. 

But in the long run it is to be hoped that the wise and moderate 
will make themselves understood when the clamour of their self- 
called camp-followers is silenced fora moment. There is hardly one 
of the impracticable proposals I have enumerated which does not 
deface and discredit a view held by a large body of loyally disposed 
Catholics—including Jesuits and Ultramontanes. That priests whose 
minds are formed exclusively on Scholasticism will become more and 
more unfitted to deal intellectually with an age which in the texture 
of its thought is so profoundly different from the medieval, is held 
by many. That the rules of the Index need further adaptation to 
the times I have never heard denied—and the highest authority 
recently admitted that many of its provisions have become ‘ obsolete.’ 
The procedure of the Inquisition is obviously adapted to the very 
state of society sketched by Sir Thomas More shortly before its 
foundation, although it survives in such different conditions. That 
a very thorough sifting of the higher criticism is imperative, unim- 
peded by theological presumptions which may prove mistaken, is 
widely held. Again, that national character and modes of thought 
should be considered and understood in Rome, and should be fully 
represented in the counsels of authority is widely and strongly held 
by many. In short, that there is a pressing necessity for life and 
movement which should adapt the Church to present conditions and 
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to the requirements of different places, and that Rome needs for this 
purpose the very best expert information, is a very widespread con- 
viction among Catholics; and by a numerous—though not equally 
numerous—body the recent tendency in some influential quarters 
towards a conservatism which refuses even to consider facts which 
are patent to so many thinking Catholics is deplored and even 
resented. 

I might rest the grounds for hopefulness that authority will 
not prove inconsiderate to the demands of moderate and religious 
men on higher considerations. Jn monte Dominus videbit. But 
more human considerations also point that way. Rome has the . 
traditions of a ruling power, and the ruler could not govern 
stably—as I have said—if he did not regard what is demanded as 
essential by the loyal, the moderate, and the wise ; if he identified 
himself with extremes. It is not now as at the time of the Refor- 
mation when there was a large irreconcilable party which could not 
be ruled at all, and had to be excluded and firmly opposed. This 
was the state of things which turned Sir Thomas More into some- 
thing of an wtransigeant. The movement on behalf of adaptation 
to the times is widely different. It-is directed towards the restoration, 
not the destruction, of equilibrium: and it is identified with those 
who are too numerous and too loyal to be kept long by the mischief- 
making of agitators from their natural place among the counsellors 
of authority. 

The work of the adaptation of theology to the exigencies of the 
times has already been effectively begun ; though it may need a time 
of freedom from agitation and from the repression which follows agita- 
tion for its development. The bridge between more modern modes of 
thinking and the traditional Catholic theology has been outlined and 
designed with the insight of genius by John Henry Newman. It will 
take perhaps another fifty years to do justice to the extent of what 
Catholics owe him, in the analysis of the true genius of the Church 
itself as displayed in history; and in the anticipation of lines of 
thought and historical generalisations which are only now becoming 
widely accepted. It is more than half a century since he wrote a 
work for which it is hardly too much to say that Professor Harnack 
has in his laborious studies on the history of dogma been uncon- 
sciously accumulating a mass of additional pieces justificatives—I 
mean the Essay on Development. Auguste Sabatier has arrested our 
attention by his new philosophy of dogma. It is yet to be brought 
home to his readers how—in some places, almost word for word— 
Newman had anticipated his deeper lines of thought ; and with the 
remarkable distinction that whereas the Catholic Church has acted on 
the principle of development, and on the assumption of organic unity, 
Protestantism has acted on their denial, and can only now advocate as 
a theory what it has in action denied as a fact. 
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More recent writers have ‘ herited Newman’s spirit and his 
philosophy with that perception and enthusiasm which can only 
exist when true and living ideas have been put forth by a man of 
genius, himself the interpreter of the Time-spirit. We may see 
this in the remarkable articles on Newman’s ‘ Development’ (ascribed 
to a very eminent writer) which have recently appeared in the 
Revue du Clergé Frangais. Ta Maurice Blondel’s L’ Action we see 
similar ideas germinating—yet in so different a form, and as the 
outcome of such different training, that direct obligations cannot 
be supposed. As I write I see that a French Jesuit is presenting 
the theory of Newman and Mohler in brief compass to his countrymen. 
And an English Jesuit, Father Tyrrell, has written with singular in- 
sight on these questions in his occasional essays. His works—Nova et 
Vetera, Hard Sayings, and External Religion—have been widely 
read by educated Englishmen, and have to my own knowledge done 
much to undo the impression in the minds of many outside 
the Catholic communion that the ‘Romanist’ thinker is simply 
unable to understand the modern mind, and fears it, as we fear 
an unknown terror with which we cannot cope. Read again another 
young Jesuit, Pére Brémond, and you will see the spirit of 
Montalembert and Dupanloup, who loved so to present the genius 
of Catholicism as to touch the children of the age. And we 
find the same phenomenon in the Lettres dun Curé de Cam- 
pagne, by the editor of the Quinzaine, M. Fonsegrive. I do but note 
books that strike the eye in glancing at the shelves of a Catholic 
library. 

Much as the Catholic agitators and their allies outside the Church 
would wish to class these writers as ‘ liberal Catholics,’ the fatal facts 
are against them. The Cardinal’s hat bestowed on Newman, and his 
touching gratitude and enthusiastic loyalty to the Holy See and Leo 
the Thirteenth, are unanswerable facts. The Revue du Clergé Fran- 
eais has its own excellent stamp and imprimatur. M. Fonsegrive has 
but lately been the recipient of especial encouragement and approval in 
Rome. The other writers I have named are—Jesuits; what more 
can be said? That the Jesuits primarily represented an order of things 
in which an intellectual uniformity now impossible was, from one point 
of view, desirable, is true. That they are unable to adapt them- 
selves to the times cannot be admitted as long as such writers as 
Father Tyrrell in England, or some of his confréres in this country, 
in France, and in Belgium— including the learned Bollandists—in 
very different ways, give evidence that Jesuit training and modern 
culture are not incompatible. 

That the degree of freedom demanded by the circumstances of 
the times will be eventually accorded I do not doubt. Shall we in 
our time see a more formal acknowledgment of the obligations of 
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theology to Cardinal Newman and his followers? Our children 
at least may well see it. For Newman’s analysis of the genius of 
the Church and of its laws of development is being accepted 
widely by the flower of the Catholic youth, and from their ranks 
must be drawn the ecclesiastical rulers of the future. Méyas év 
Tovtois eds ovdé ynpdcxer. 
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THE VOGUE OF THE GARDEN BOOK 


THERE is a species of literature which has lately attracted serious 
attention amongst us, and must therefore be reckoned with as one of 
the instructive or entertaining forces of the day. It is not a new 
thing—it has existed for a couple of hundred years or more—but in 
its present shape it is new, and in a larger degree than formerly it is 
attractive to the reader. The garden book of a century and more 
than a century ago was emphatically a book on gardening; it was 
crammed with cultural instructions ; it abounded in technical details. 
The garden book of this present century was also until lately 
entirely instructive ; it cared not to amuse; its aim was gardening 
and nothing more. In the eighties there were indications of an 
approaching change in the purpose of garden literature, and the last 
half-dozen years have seen this change stereotyped into its present 
features—less instructive, perhaps, but certainly more entertaining 
than the old. There can be no doubt about the demand for this 
latest form of floricultural work, and we may tremble at the thought 
that this demand will probably bring upon us within the next few 
years a perfect avalanche of garden diaries, written to supply the 
public craving, which appears to express itself very plainly in its 
appreciation and encouragement of the new fiction, as it may fairly 
and truthfully be termed. 

I think that to Mr. Alfred Austin belongs the onus of first 
successfully sending forth this style of literature in the guise of a 
gardening work. There were other writers immediately preceding 
him who were influencing the change, but he, I think, was the first 
who frankly and determinedly and successfully altered the scope of 
the garden book. He used his garden as a place in which to talk 
with his friends, and it is a record of these conversations which he 
mainly gives us in his prose writings. Mrs. Earle followed him 
quickly, with the same departure from old traditions, but with a 
different object, or, at any rate, a different result. From her we 
chiefly learn the art of cookery, as from Mr. Austin we learn—or 
should attempt to learn—the art of conversation. And so the thing 
has gone on for half a dozen years. Some writers choose birds for a 
main subject ; some choose friends, or Men of Wrath; some, books ; 
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and all under titles which lead the public to suppose that it is 
buying a gardening book—gardening books being a craze of the 
moment—when it is simply buying a diary written in or suggested 
by a garden. 

In so far as the object nowadays is to amuse rather than to 
instruct, there is no harm in the change. There is plenty of room 
for this as well as for the orthodox horticultural volume which will 
never be really superseded. But the mischief will come when the 
ordinary Miss, in a fervid desire to contribute to the world’s enjoy- 
ment, flies to a garden and writes withih its prescriptive recesses her 
journal intime for publication’s sake—a diary which will represent 
her gentle, simple soul, with its aimless efforts at floriculture, and its 
pretty, unnecessary thoughts on men and books and things, which 
we shall feel that we have somewhere heard before, or even read 
before. This is assuredly the kind of book we shall get, and it is 
essentially the kind that this sort of work should not be allowed to 
fall into, if it is to have any permanent value. 

We should begin by a clear understanding of what form the 
garden book should take, if it is likely, as at present it seems to 
promise, to have an abiding place on our library shelves. 

Of course the garden book must not be merely utilitarian, for of 
this kind we have works that cannot be superseded, such as Mr. 
William Robinson’s invaluable English Flower Garden and Hardy 
Flowers. These, and others like them, are written by experts, and 
the mere dilettante cannot hope to rival them in instructive quality. 
Nor should these books, while claiming to be garden books, deal 
almost solely with matters apart from gardens. On the contrary, 
they must treat first of flowers, both from a practical and from an 
esthetic point of view, and, that provision secured, the writer may 
then wander afield to things less vital, such as his taste or studies 
may suggest. Some rule or other must be laid down, and more or 
less adhered to, if this kind of literature is not to fall into ’con- 
tempt ; and I think that, broadly speaking, such a line as the following 
may be suggested. 

The ideal garden book should contain the experience of the writer 
as a specialist in his own subject of gardening, in combination with 
the thoughts or the words or the views of persons who are specialists 
in other matters, such as poetry, or ethics, or metaphysics. We do 
not want a gardening dictionary from the amateur, because we can 
get it in more trustworthy shape from the expert; we do not want 
mere gentle thoughts on nature, or other deep subjects, whether of 
earth or heaven, because we know where to turn for our reading on 
these subjects as delivered by persons who have given their lives to 
the study of them. If we want this sort of book at all, we want, as 
I have said, the simple empirical experience of the amateur gardener, 
combined with the best he (or more usually she) can give us of the 
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ideas of the great whom already we love and can trust. Unluckiiy, 
some of these books tend in exactly the contrary direction ; their facts 
are disputable, and their voices are mere echoes. 

The garden book may be poetical, but it must not be written by 
a poet, or, at any rate, it must not be written by an articulate poet. 
The poetic feeling is almost essential, but it must express itself in 
words of others than the compiler. Of course, the imagination can 
picture an ideal garden book, written by a poet who might happen 
to be possessed of sufficient knowledge of horticulture to make his 
book valuable in the double way. It tends to sadness to reflect on 
the loss we have had in that such work was never given us, for 
instance, by Tennyson, and we might even gladly have dispensed 
with some utilitarian value out of gratitude for other features of 
charm which undoubtedly we should have secured. But, failing such 
a book by a great and original poet, we are forced to fall back upon 
amore modest desire for the second best; and the second best I 
conceive to be a book by a competent gardener who is, above all, no 
verse-maker, though a true critic of verse, and who can therefore 
give us choice thoughts and passages from our splendid heritage of 
literature to lend charm to his volume of practical instruction. I 
might name half a dozen writers who could admirably perform the 
task, but hitherto they have not spoken in this way. 

Let us examine some of these books which have made the vogue 
in garden literature, and judge how far they are able to satisfy the 
demand for such reading at its highest standard. I will choose, 
from among a considerable number, three volumes of unequivocal 
success, which consequently seem to stand out from their companions 
on the bookshelf, and of themselves to accentuate the need in man’s 
soul at the present time for this range of work. As there is no 
denying their enormous success, we may regard them as satisfactory 
to the general public which has bought them in their thousands. 
A short analysis of each will enable us to judge of their scope and 
object ; and when we have examined these features as closely as is 
possible, we may then be able to decide whether this sort of book is 
as valuable from the point of view of entertainment or instruction as 
it might be, or whether the type is capable of improvement. 

If the requisites for a garden book are indeed those I have indicated, 
we must not expect the ideal book from Mr. Alfred Austin, for has 
he not his bench with the poets? His disabilities, if thus they may 
be regarded, come, of course, paradoxically enough, from his greater 
gifts. The ideal garden chronicler should be only appreciative of 
poetry, whereas Mr. Alfred Austin, as we who read our 7'imes (even 
if not in the habit of perusing volumes of verse) know well, is indeed 
articulate. He gives us poems to fit our many Imperial moods, and 
we have the full enjoyment at first hand of the inspiring afflatus, 
because we are assured that we receive them just as they come to 
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him. The mere man evidently does not venture to correct, to add 
to, or to take from the God-given beauties sent to the poet’s pen. 

In The Garden that I love we get a considerable amount of Mr. 
Austin’s verse. We do not know exactly how much, for both he and 
Shakespeare are alike without inverted commas. Thisisa great pity. 
The original verse might have stood unsupported, but surely Shake- 
speare and other similar writers should have been propped by quota- 
tion marks. How else can we distinguish between them and him ? 
The situation even disarms criticism, for how could the mere reviewer 
venture to take exception to a passage for which Milton might turn 
out to be responsible? Even the boldest is bound to hold his breath 
for a time, and to make good his character as critic over the prose; — 
and herein is another difficulty. The heaven-sent gift of words has 
sometimes tiresome limitations. The poet may be inspired in his 
verse, and not altogether inspired in his prose, which is one of those 
mysteries that hurt the understanding. How else can be explained 
such a sentence as this: ‘I am greatly interested in seeing the result 
of a new border I have made in the extreme north angle of the 
garden, and which Veronica has christened Poet’s Corner’? This 
and some similar modes of expression make us fear that the less is 
not always included in the greater, that the afflatus sent for poetry 
does not necessarily contain the essentials of prose. Well, it is but 
a small matter; still, we are justified, I think, in asking as much of 
perfection as we believe ourselves likely to get. 

Four persons inhabit Zhe Garden that I love: the writer, who is 
also the gardener, his sister Veronica, and his friends, the Poet and 
Lamia. At least we are artfully persuaded that there are four 
persons: in reality there are only two, Veronica and the gardener- 
poet rolled with Lamia into one. When these speak seriously— 
and there is a good deal of serious speaking in the book—you 
would not know, if you shut your eyes, which of them is addressing 
you. Lamia, to be sure, has her frivolous moments, when for a brief 
space she makes a possible third ; but when she is rhetorical she is 
one with the gardener and the poet. Veronica, on the other hand, 
has a separate identity; she is a simple being, and if she has views 
she keeps them carefully to herself. There is something very 
lovable about Veronica. She listens patiently for hours to all that 
the others have to say, and then she goes away and makes tea for 
them. She knows how exhausted they must be. - They give away 
so many treasures of thought that they must necessarily be left 
swept and empty; the need of sustenance is plainly indicated, and 
Veronica supplies it. 

Perhaps, however, the exhaustion is less than it might have been 
if circumstances had not come to their aid; and herein we see the 
wisdom of the Pooh-Bah arrangement. The chronicler can give us 
treasures of verse from the mouth of the poet, pages of floricultural 
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details through the lips of the gardener, and gems of general utility 
from the irresponsible Lamia. The talents of the three, if displayed 
in one person, would invite incredulity. We should think it im- 
possible that one small head could carry all the aphorisms and gnomic 
sayings which the three are anxious to distribute. We should 
begin to fear cerebral congestion. So, to spare ourselves dis- 
tress and anxiety, we allow the writer to persuade us that there 
are indeed three heads under the three hats, and thus we breathe 
again. 

The poet sometimes gives vent to an untenable theory, but the 
gardener and Lamia of course cannot be expected to set him right, 
and dear little Veronica adores him far too much todoso. He is 
bold enough to justify in the name of restraint the bald and simple 
verse which is held by some of our later poets to be one with the true 
stuff. It is difficult to go with him here. Restraint is, no doubt, an 
admirable quality, but we cease to admire it when it is compulsory. 
We cannot esteem the restraint of a gagged man who refrains from 
using bad language. Restraint and nothing more, of which we see 
so much, is a poor thing as a quality of verse, and it is even difficult 
to see how l’Gme agitée of a great poet in its moments of finest frenzy 
could be ‘controlled by the serenity of the mind.’ Rigorous self- 
criticism is an essential, but it would follow, not accompany, the 
frenzy. A poet must feel much in order to make his readers feel a 
little ; he must weep many tears to ensure that they shall weep a 
few. When a poet places us in a situation where tears are obviously 
indicated, I fancy we are warranted in blaming him if they do not 
come. If we accuse him, not of restraint, but, like the gagged man, 
of want of power, I think we could justify our opinion. I do not for 
a moment mean to disparage the poet’s admiration of restraint as a 
necessary and beautiful quality in verse, but merely to contend that 
most of the restraint that calls itself by that name is of the sort that 
cannot help itself, and this must be regarded as a defect and not as a 
beauty. 

But if the poet sometimes rouses in us the spirit of contradiction, 
the gardener takes his revenge by mystifying us just as we think 
that we are getting on nicely. It is a wonderful garden that he 
owns, and its orientation is exceedingly difficult to understand. In 
one place we are told that it slopes from north-east to south-west, 
and in another that it looks south-east. But even this readjustment 
of Nature’s aspects will not quite account for all the wonders that are 
in that garden. On the 30th of May the gardener’s wood is covered 
with primroses, and this is not mentioned as an out-of-the-way state 
of things, but is given as a mere matter of fact. We who have not 
his gift of extending the season; to keep our gardens in beauty have 
indeed seen primroses on the 30th of May, but we have never had the 
luck of beholding a wood in the South of England ‘diapered with 
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them’ on that date. We can only hear and sigh for our more 
limited seasons. On the same day the gardener describes his tulips 
as having closed their petals for thenight. Though it is a little late 
for Dutch tulips, we might be persuaded to recognise the same latitude 
for them as for the primroses, but that the gardener has informed 
us in a previous chapter that he takes up these bulbs during the 
third week of May, and lays them in by the heels. Of course we then 
jump to the conclusion that these flowers which have just closed their 
petals for the night are the English late tulips, until we remember that 
he has told us that he has never made proper use of these. Here 
again we are mystified. Has he made any use of them, and are they . 
the flowers which have just closed their petals for the night, or are 
the Dutch tulips as kind to him as I have supposed in giving him, 
as the primroses do, an extended season of their beauty? These 
mysteries in a book which should help us in our gardening ought not 
so to be. They are too cruel to the merely average floriculturist. 
They make us feel how small are our powers in comparison with 
those of the gardener in this book. We cannot find large expanses 
of bluebells on our property towards the latter end of June; our 
woods are not diapered as a matter of course with primroses on the 
30th of May; we cannot grow woodruff from cuttings. We cannot 
get half the good results that this gardener gets from his garden, and 
the consciousness not only of our inferior powers but also of Nature’s 
unkindness in giving less lavishly to us than to others induces 
feelings of depression and impatience. The gardener-poet tells us 
that if he were az: :d which of his works he likes best he would 
answer ‘My Garden.’ We have never seen his garden, and it is 
obviously impossible for us, therefore, to re-echo his sentiment. But 
it would be pleasant to see it, and to wander in it, and to admire, 
even though at the risk of unworthy feelings of envy and the like. 
Loving care has been lavished without stint upon it, and Nature has 
met the workers more than half way, und has given them of her best. 
The book has little to do with gardening, but is admirable as a 
description of a successful garden, such as it rarely falls to the 
ordinary lot to hear of. There are absolutely no failures in it. But 
the real raison d’éire of this garden betrays itself on every page of 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s volume. It is intended to be a beautiful back- 
ground in a beautiful picture—a background for inspired and inspiring 
thoughts which demand an outlet there before appearing on the 
printed page to delight a wider though hardly a more appreciative 
audience. 

A totally different book is Mrs. Earle’s Pot-pourri from a Surrey 
Garden. It does not depend for its interest on the conversational 
qualities of its inhabitants; it is strictly utilitarian. It is, like 
Mr. Austin’s, the record of a gardener who has attained. But it 
does not, as his does, dazzle us with gems of thought and learning ; 
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nor does it, like Elizabeth’s volume, which will be considered later, 
blind us to its faults by artless irresponsibility. It sets out to give 
practical directions, and practical directions are freely given, but 
they are cookery, not garden recipes. We are entitled to expect that 
pot-pourri shall consist chiefly of flowers, and it is a distinct griev- 
ance that we get so little about them. The author is evidently as 

careful and successful a housekeeper as she is a gardener, and this is 

where her weakness comes in. When we want to hear about spring 

bulbs she is far away in the kitchen framing an indictment against 

the modern cook. The fury which possesses her on the subject of 
tinned saucepans would be better directed, the reader cannot help 

thinking, against wireworm or slugs. She tries conscientiously to do 
her duty by the reader who is buying a garden book, but her heart is in 

the store closet or the scullery when we want all her attention else- 
where. She will even take us to the kitchen-garden rather than to 

the parterre, and try to persuade us that there is the haven where 

we would be, and in order to detain us there she tries to rouse us to 

indignation like her own by holding forth on the wickedness of the 

modern cook. But we are impatient prisoners of her glittering eye ; 

we do not care in the least how the scullery-maid dresses her 

vegetables, if only the flavour is right when they are brought to the 

dinner-table. So with a few polite conventionalities we try to lead 

the way back to the flowers, only to find ourselves again most unex- 

pectedly in the kitchen regions, and forced, whether we will or no, 

to discuss the neglect of vegetables in the ordinary English household 

a hundred years ago or more. And here we gather courage of a 

defiant sort to incite us to disagreement for a moment. Was the 

neglect of vegetables at that time indeed due to the Protestant 

influence of the Reformation? Was it not rather owing in the. 
towns to the lack of transport facilities, and in the country districts 

to the miserably inadequate gardens to which landlords had reduced 

their cottage holdings? That there was never any neglect of vege- 

tables by those who possessed sufficient garden ground for their 

cultivation our old herbals and horticultural manuals abundantly 

testify. 

But to return to practical things. The reader is entitled to 
expect that, as regards the comparatively small number of plants 
which are mentioned in these garden books, he shall be told the 
secrets of their culture. But Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden 
is disappointing in this respect. For instance, with regard to the 
propagation and culture of a flower which every one grows, and 
for the most part grows badly—the rose. It is not sufficient to tell 
us in March that Lamarck and various others are beautiful climbers 
fora house. We search through the pages devoted to June and 
July and find not a single rose mentioned except the common 
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Ayrshire. The object of dividing the garden year into its natural 
monthly sections should be the instructing of the reader little by little 

as each season brings its work. For instance, in June and July we 

expect to be told of the beauties of roses, in July and August of 
their propagation by budding, in September of their propagation by 

cuttings, in December of their protection and nourishment by means 

of their covering from the farmyard. It is not that we expect to be 

told how to do all this routine work, for such details should be sought 

for in technical books of instruction, but a hint as to when it 

should be done would make the garden book valuable. We might 

not dream of looking for these serviceable particulars from the pens 

of Elizabeth or Mr. Alfred Austin ; they are too much absorbed in- 
more interesting and personal matters to trouble themselves about 

such minor details as the instruction of their readers. But Mrs. 

Earle sets out to be useful, and we feel injured because we find her 

not quite so useful as we had hoped that she would be. 

The meaning and purpose of a garden is in the growing of flowers 
and vegetables, so far as possible, all the yearround. I think wemay 
agree to ignore the vegetables ; they, no more than tinned saucepans, 
are a proper constituent of pot-pourri. But there are four months 
in the year during which we cannot reasonably expect to grow 
flowers out of doors, so we are forced to build greenhouses to provide 
for our wants. Mrs. Earle has greenhouses, but she does not tell 
us how she makes use of them. She leaves us for sixteen weeks 
practically without a blossom ; their place is taken by herbals and 
hashed mutton. An exception might be pleaded for January, the 
month which leads the way in her volume. She has promised on 
the first page that gardening shall be her preponderating subject, 
and in January we get a list of plants in bloom—in a London 
drawing-room. They may possibly have been reared in the Surrey 
greenhouses, but we are not told so, and, if they were, we are not 
instructed how we may go and do likewise. We do not ask for 
difficult things ; all we want is to know how to have flowers, and what 
flowers to have, all the year round. How many country drawing- 
rooms does one go into, say in January, to find no more blossom 
than is represented by a primula and a bowl of the so-called Chinese 
joss-lily ? Mrs. Earle might take the amateur’s greenhouse, which 
can only just manage to keep out the frost in winter, and tell us 
what we might get from it ; when to strike cuttings of pelargoniums 
for December flowering ; when to sow cinerarias; when to pot the 
various bulbs for succession ; how to ensure flowers from the jacobea 
lily, and a dozen others to cheer us in the dark days. Since she 
tells us how and when to pot freesias for winter flowering, she would 
appear to accept a certain amount of responsibility for greenhouse as 
well as for outdoor flowers; and since she carries her pot-pourri 
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through the winter months, she might reasonably be expected to 
instruct us during that period. We feel inclined to cry out to her 
with an exceeding bitter cry for the help which she might give us, 
but refrains from giving. 

There is no denying, however, that Mrs. Earle complies in a way 
with both the conditions with which I set out; she lets us have 
her own practical experience, and she enlivens the technical matter 
of her book by putting before us the thoughts of other writers in 
poetical form. But the experience is not first and foremost of the 
garden, and the thoughts are not of the greatest. The verse she 
quotes is anything but inspiring. She has chosen for the most part 
to express little minds instead of great ones, or rather, I should say, 
small poets instead of great poets. Owen Meredith, and Mrs. 
Hemans, and Erasmus Darwin, and Emerson, and the Tyneside 
young clergyman’s wife are not satisfying food. We want some- 
thing larger and better than this. 

Nevertheless, for sheer utility Mrs. Earle’s is the best of all 
these books. When we can persuade her to go with us into her 
garden we feel that we are in the company of an expert, and when 
she tells us a cultural detail we listen with respect as to one who 
knows well what she is talking about. The intimate society, even 
if only between the covers of a book, of a person who is a competent 
authority on any subject whatever is in itself a privilege, and on 
every page Mrs. Earle convinces us that she is worthy of attention, 
and we gain pleasure and instruction accordingly. But of subtler 
charm the book has none, and we put it down with a sigh, and turn 
to Elizabeth and her German Garden. 

Elizabeth is original or nothing. Whereas most of these books 
have some sort of plea put forward for their existence, such as 
gardening, housekeeping, or the like, Elizabeth’s book frankly con- 
cerns Elizabeth. Her garden, though it appears on the title-page, 
and on many another page of her volume, is obviously incidentai, 
and even the Man of Wrath partakes of this nature as well as the 
April, May, and June babies. One realises that, although Elizabeth 
may be rather fond of them, she could very well reconcile herself to 
life without them. She is profoundly interesting to herself, as well 
as—let me frankly confess it—to the reader. It is the book of 
Elizabeth which we have to consider, with a German garden and a 
few necessary impedimenta thrown in. We may dismiss her garden- 
ing experiences in a very few words. In common with most books 
of this kind there is little to be learnt from it of a floricultural 
nature. To be sure, we hear much of sweet rockets, sweet peas, 
roses bought by the hundred, lilies, hollyhocks, pansies, and various 
other subjects. But never a word does she tell us of their culture. 
For aught that we can learn from her we might, on buying large 
quantities, as she does, treat all these things alike, and suffer 
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accordingly. Elizabeth would never check us in our foolishness. 
Is it, dear Elizabeth, because you cannot? Is it that in your desire 
to make us happy by writing a garden book you took no heed to 
the fact that you were utterly ignorant of gardening? But even 
if this is so we may be persuaded to forgive you. You have made 
amends for your deception by making your readers happy. We will 
let the garden slip into its proper place, and regard it as a parterre 
blessed by your presence, and we will hasten to discuss in its stead 
the absorbing topic of Elizabeth. 

It has been noticeable that more than one reviewer of recent 
novels has welcomed in them the revival of a delightful character 
who had long been thought extinct—the Minx. She disappeared: 
suddenly from among us just about the time that the Zendenz-Roman 
came into vogue ; there was not room enough in our fiction for both 
types of heroine. But she was not extinct. She had merely gone 
into retirement for a while, to re-emerge brilliantly from the recesses 
of a far-away German garden. And the absolute certainty that 
there are April, May, and June minxes being brought up to follow 
in her chartered footsteps relieves us from the haunting fear that 
we may lose the type again. A joy has come back to the world in 
the person of that archetype of minxes, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth’s vivid and delightful style of writing makes us willing 
to overlook the fact that she is not quite familiar with some of the 
commonest rules of composition for the English language. But I 
do not intend to convey the idea that her ignorance arises through 
the use of a tongue foreign to her. She is English to the backbone, 
despite her occasional artless attempts to persuade us otherwise. 
She is amusing in describing her adopted compatriots, and enjoys 
many a laugh at their expense. She is certain that Dr. Grill must 
be a German rose, because the more attention you give him the 
ruder he is to you, or, in other words, the less will he repay your 
kindness by expansion. But there are very few things and fewer 
persons for whom Elizabeth has a word of praise. The only friend 
whom she can endure near her is one who is clever enough to flatter 
her about her garden. To the others she is inwardly cold and 
critical, with a charming affectation of pleasantness which could 
not deceive a baby. She dislikes Minora most of all, and is only 
well disposed to her visitor when she notices her thick wrists. The 
real fact is that Minora has a beautiful nose, and, although Eliza- 
beth would rather die with torture than own herself jealous, it is 
obvious to the meanest capacity that this is what ails her. The 
admirable Miss Jones, also, whose perfect propriety of demeanour is 
assumed through a rigid sense of duty, rouses all her wrath. But 
what was there, in the name of justice, to complain of in Miss 
Jones? That she had small respect for her employer should not 
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in itself have formed a legitimate grievance, since not even a nursery 
governess can control her inward feelings, and Elizabeth admits 
that Miss Jones’s conduct was severely perfect in its outward mani- 
festation. And to her bosom friend, Irais, Elizabeth is simply 
diabolical when she thinks that that friend is trespassing a little 
too long on her hospitality. She makes no secret of her opinion 
that the weeks her friends are with her are time lost so far as her 
pleasure is concerned, and even goes so far as to say that it rejoices 
her as much to see them go as to see them come. We suspect that 
it rejoices her even more. 

The truth of the matter is that our good Elizabeth has no whole- 
some illusions ; glamour is unknown to her; the bump of reverence 
is entirely missing. The Man of Wrath no more than the others 
escapes her scorn; he furnishes her with many an opportunity for 
ribald jibes. It is evident to the reader that she has utterly failed 
in bending him to her imperious will, as she would fain bend all 
with whom she comes in contact. She has certainly not cured him 
of his trick of holding his glass in his left hand, and she bears him 
@ perennial grudge in consequence. 

We begin to wonder if there is any person in the world for whom 
she really cares, and it is a relief to find her confessing that she likes 
her coachman almost as well as her sundial, but it turns out that 
this is only because he never attempts to thwart any of her unreason- 
able wishes. She hates giving presents, for fear the recipient may 
be spoilt, and she shall suffer. She has a great dislike to furniture, 
though we feel certain that she would be the first to cry out if she 
had not enough of it, or if her armchair was not comfortable, or if 
her presses were not Jarge enough to hold her frocks. But there is 
no pleasing her. Things animate and inanimate alike annoy her, 
and the one person who is, in her eyes, entirely charming is Eliza- 
beth. 

And indeed she is not very far wrong. She is a fascinating 
being, and it is difficult to endure with equanimity the thought that 
the Man of Wrath has attained, by right of conquest, the privilege 
of her constant society. She will always amuse him; she will 
never—even when come the days of grey hair and wrinkles—she 
will even then never bore him. She will keep his affection inviolate, 
however much she may deserve to lose it. But one cherishes a 
secret though perhaps unworthy joy in the conviction that, inordi- 
nately as he may adore her, he will never let her know it. Is he not 
a German husband, closely connected in his ways and modes of 
action with the Dr. Grill who rouses Elizabeth’s ire? When she 
puts forth her fascinations the Man of Wrath will retire with well- 
affected indifference to his smoky series of dens in the south-east 
corner of the house. When she holds forth on the superiority of the 
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sex he will smile blandly down on her, talking her at last into 
passionate flight. He dominates her by sheer strength, as well as 
by the moral power of that superior, irritating smile. 

Although Elizabeth has done her best to persuade us, we do not 
even feel sure that it was by her own desire that she came to live in 
a German garden. It is far more likely that it was the iron will of 
the Man of Wrath which condemned her to it after much ineffectual 
resistance, although she had sense enough when she found herself in 
exile to pretend that she liked it. How else should the commisera- 
tion of the neighbouring Patronising Potentate (a woman potentate, 
of course) have roused her to such anger if some secret sting had not. 
lain in the words: ‘ Ah, these husbands! They shut up their wives 
because it suits them, and don’t care what their sufferings are ?’ 

It was the painful unacknowledged truth of the remark which 
stung the resentful Elizabeth. 

And this explains the whole situation. 

Here is a young and fascinating woman condemned by her Blue- 
beard of a husband to live in a remote Schloss sorely against her 
will. The unfortunate lady immediately becomes a cynic, and pro- 
fesses contempt of worldly enjoyments. But revenge is essential to 
her well-being, so she sits down to write a book which, because she 
calls it a book about a garden, will attract an enormous audience. 
In this book she wreaks her vengeance on society, on her friends both 
present and absent, on her insentient furniture, on her servants 
(except the one whom she likes nearly as well as her sundial), on 
her governess, and even—O tempora, O mores /—on her husband. 
The fact that she is totally ignorant of gardening does not for a 
moment deter her from writing a garden book. She might have put 
her experiences into a novel, and enjoyed a circulation of a paltry five 
hundred or so. Or she might have fulminated under the guise of 
Woman’s Rights, and have printed a pamphlet (mainly for gratuitous 
distribution) in which to vent her views. But she knew a better way 
than this. She had noted the vogue of the garden book, and with 
specious craftiness she adopted this unfailing method of reaching a 
large and sympathetic audience. 

And what is the result ? , 

The result is exactly as she anticipated. Everybody knows 
Elizabeth, and everybody is devoted to her. She has a charm such 
as is seldom found in the mere heroine of fiction; it is a real live 
charm, and her readers claim her as a—no, alas! not as a friend, 
because she will not permit it, but as a delightful acquaintance who 
has the rare power of keeping them amused for an hour together. 
We shall gladly read every word which it may enter her sprightly, 
capricious head to write, though we shall first attempt to persuade 
her not to call her future books by titles so deceptive as to lead 
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the reader to imagine that they deal with gardening. It was 
distinctly fraudulent so to describe this one, although in Elizabeth’s 
painful position we have recognised and indicated the necessity of 
the course. But in the future it will not even be necessary, because 
we know our Elizabeth, and shall be glad to meet her again, no 
matter on what subject she may choose to discourse us. 

I think I have said sufficient to show that the garden book in its 
latest development is a very different thing from the ordinary book 
on gardening, and that in it a new form of literature has arisen 
which has appealed from the first to the general public. There can 
be no doubt as to the success of a class of book whose circulation is 
practically certain to run into thousands in a few months, and to 
continue lively for years. That these books are not strictly speaking 
gardening works seems to be no disadvantage as regards their sale, 
but rather the contrary. They evidently satisfy the buyer, which is 
what both buyer and writer chiefly require. But it is difficult to 
contemplate with equanimity the possibility of their continuing to 
flourish on their present basis, for that would be to invite any 
irresponsible member of the general public who may happen to be 
afflicted with the cacoéthes scribendi to inflict us with his private 
diary and to be rewarded for the inflicting. 

That a knowledge of gardening is not essential in these writers is 
sufficiently shown by the analysis given above of two of the most 
popular of these books. That a working acquaintance with the 
English tonyue is unnecessary is proved by the fact that the novice 
is as successful as the practised writer in attracting attention. That 
the human interest is immaterial is demonstrated by more than one 
of the many popular volumes on our shelves, such as Miss Jekyll’s 
Wood and Garden and Mrs. Earle’s Pot-pourri from a Surrey 
Garden, although such human interest when it appears is evidently 
appreciated, as Elizabeth and Mr. Alfred Austin can testify. That 
natural history is not definitely asked for, although it has an infinite 
charm when it is supplied, those who count Mr. Phil Robinson’s Jn 
Garden, Orchard, and Spinney, as perhaps one of the least known 
though most deserving of these works, can positively assert. In 
short,.the reasons for the present vogue of these books are so difficult 
to discover that, finding that hardly any two of them put forth the 
same claim to consideration, one is forced to the conclusion that this 
craze of the moment is merely a general demand which may be catered 
for in any manner chosen by those who make—or who intend to make 
—themselves responsible for the supply. The vogue will probably 
die away as effectually as it has arisen when the buyer knows a 
little more about floriculture, and comes to see that he can be 
secure of anything save instruction in gardening matters from the 
majority of these garden books. Then the natural law of survival 
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will step in, and the balance will be restored. Those books which 
have the power to amuse will be welcomed for their rare merit ; 
those which can instruct for their almost as valuable quality; and 
those which can do neither the one nor the other will probably lead 
the way to oblivion of this whole new class of garden literature. 


H. M. Batson. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING 
OF CHINA 


THE refusal of the Taotai of Shanghai to permit foreign steamers to 
trade between Shanghai and Chusan, and the attacks on the 
English surveying party at Weihaiwei, are two among many 
indications that the present rulers at Peking, having scotched the 
leaders and principal objects of the reform party, are now descending 
to details, and to the infliction of pin-pricks on all outer barbarians 
who are presumably aiders and abettors of the unfortunate K’ang 
Yu-wei and his followers. In pursuance of these objects they are 
evincing a fixed determination to put beyond the pale everything 
that calls itself foreign, and more especially every means of advance- 
ment towards enlightenment which may have gained the advocacy 
of the unfortunate K’ang. This policy isnot a wise one. It reflects 
the feminine instinct of revenge, and displays a degree of ignorance of 
the forces they are combating which can only be explained by the 
light of their preceding blunders in the same direction. For the 
moment we may set aside the foreign difficulties of the Empire. 
They are such as those who run may read, and will, we may hope, 
be set right by the exercise of firmness and discretion. The 
opponents which the Empress and her Ministers are arraying 
against themselves within the Empire are, however, not so easily 
observable. At present the strength of those who cherish the 
teaching of K’ang is to sit still, and the punishments which over- 
took the signatories to the protest against the deposition of the 
Emperor are object lessons which are not likely to be forgotten by 
them. But though wrapped in an enforced silence they are there, 
and are every day gaining recruits and improving their stock of 
knowledge. 

Physicians recognise that in some forms of disease the cessation 
of pain is one of the most hopeless symptoms, and an analogous 
state of affairs exists at the present moment in China, where the 
action of the Government is so entirely divorced from the sentiment 
of the country that, oblivious of the unrest in their midst, the rulers 
ery Peace, Peace, while war and revolution are threatening. With 
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blind obstinacy the Manchu rulers of the Empire are proving 
themselves to be as much opposed to reason and as much wedded 
to their fossilised system of government as they have ever been, 
while their immediate actions have shown that the only reply they 
were willing to vouchsafe to reformers is the old-world formula of 
the executioner’s sword. 

But this weapon, though formidable enough when wielded with 
the wide sweep common in Eastern countries, can after all only 
terrorise a comparative few. The leadeys are sent to the execution 
ground, as was lately the case with the six reformers at Peking, or 
are compelled to fly the country like K’ang Yu-wei and Sun Yatsen, — 
but the seed sown remains in the land, and having fallen on a 
congenial soil is probably destined to bring forth fruit at no very 
distant date. The rulers and the ruled are thus pulling in two 
different directions. The authorities at Peking, uninfluenced by the 
opinions of the outer world, and supremely ignorant of everything 
beyond their immediate ken, pursue their traditional course, and 
attempt to force on a now inquiring and expanding nation a 
Procrustean system of government which duly suited the people in 
days gone by, but which is rapidly becoming impossible now that 
light is beginning to shine in the provinces and knowledge to spread. 
Under the teachings of K’ang Yu-wei and the influence of foreign 
literature it is beginning to dawn on the people that wisdom is not 
limited to the writings of Confucius and his followers; that there are 
other and better methods of advancement in knowledge and in 
material prosperity than are dreamt of in his philosophy; and that 
if the enemy is to be kept from the gates, it is absolutely necessary 
that they should adopt other warlike methods than those which 
satisfied all requirements when the world was young. 

One potent agency in bringing about this change in the popular 
mind has been the ‘Society for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the Chinese,’ which, by circulating 
translations of European works on religion, science, and general 
subjects, has during the twelve or thirteen years of its existence done 
a great and increasingly great work. 

The primary object with which the Society was established was 
to gain by some means or other the ear of the intellectual classes, 
The founders felt that in a country such as China the motive power 
for the effectual working of a change should come from above and not 
from below, and, that so long as the mandarins and literati were 
banded together in a league of ignorance, reforms would be im- 
possible except by the drastic method of revolution. Their first 
efforts were directed, therefore, to supplying the educated classes with 
a literature which should enlighten their understandings, and show 
them a more perfect way of knowledge than their native books were 
able to point out. This was a wise step. It will be remembered 
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that the Jesuit missionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries established themselves in the good graces of the Govern- 
ment and gained a wide influence at Peking by publishing trans- 
lations of religious and scientific works in the pure literary style 
which Chinese scholars affect, and which is the only guise under 
which they are willing to acquaint themselves with new facts. 
Following this example the Society set to work, and according to 
the Eleventh Report it has already issued rather more than 120 
works on religious, scientific, and historical subjects. The result has 
been a triumphant success. The books have circulated far and wide 
through the provinces and have met with a ready sale. That they 
would have gained an audience in any circumstances there cannot be 
any doubt, but unquestionably events have fought in their favour. 
The war with Japan produced a deep and wide-spread impression. 
The ruin of the native armies and the destruction of their fleets 
brought home to the people for the first time the fact that they were 
behind the age ; and they eagerly turned for instruction towards the 
same sources which had so successfully armed Japan in the day of 
battle. A strong impetus was thus given to the study of Western 
learning, and the extent of this impetus can best be gauged by a 
comparison of the proceeds of the sales of the Society’s books in the 
two years 1893, before the war, and 1898, after it. In the first period 
817 dollars’ worth were sold, while in the second period the sum of 
18,457 dollars was realised. The books thus disposed of treat of all 
branches of Western learning, such, for example, as geography, 
history, sciences, and travel, besides the Bible. As an example of the 
way in which those of their books which met the public requirement 
were caught up, it may be mentioned that when a popular edition 
of Mackenzie’s Nineteenth Century was brought out, 4,000 copies out 
of an edition of 5,000 were sold within a fortnight. So unpre- 
cedented was such a rapid sale, and so continuous was the demand 
for this and other works, that the printing trade at Shanghai 
was completely nonplussed. The older houses could not meet the 
demand on their resources, and new printing establishments sprang 
up on all sides. The price of paper went up by leaps and bounds, 
and the binders were quite unable to cope with the work thus 
suddenly demanded of them. 

In China the law of copyright is practically unknown, and the 
temptation therefore to reprint works which have justified their 
appearance by their popularity is often too much for the somewhat 
weak morality of Chinese publishers. These literary pirates, like 
their congeners further West, are constantly on the watch for any 
works which are likely to repay the questionable enterprise of 
reprinting, and the unwonted success of the Society’s publications 
instantly marked them down as fitting and profitable spoil. A 
number of these books have been reprinted in the province of 
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Ssii-ch’uan, and in most provinces the process is in full swing. 
However disturbing this may be to the Society’s assets, it is a 
marked acknowledgment of the success of the works they publish, 
and they may find some satisfaction in placing against their 
diminished profits the consciousness that the objects of the Society 
are being served. 

Not content with the ordinary system of publication, the Society 
seeks to circulate books and pamphlets among the students at each 
of the 200 centres of examination. , Success has crowned their 
efforts in this direction also. It is notorious that a great amount 
of literature not always of the most elevating character is dissemi- 
nated in this way, the students too often carrying back to their 
villages the current literature of the restaurants and singing rooms. 
If the Society can succeed in substituting their publications for the 
trashy and worse than trashy books which represent to the bucolic 
Chang the fascinating glitter of the city, they will do a great work. 

But above and beyond the efforts of this Society the people are 
trying to work out their own salvation, and are seeking for light 
with an ardour which would have been deemed impossible before the 
Japanese war. Not only are they publishing on their own account 
translations of foreign works which they deem likely to be useful, 
but they are multiplying native newspapers at such a rate that if 
there existed a Chinese Imperial Library that establishment would 
before long be reduced to the present overcrowded condition of the 
British Museum. In 1895 only nineteen native newspapers en- 
lightened the dark minds of the people. In 1898 this number was 
quadrupled, and the stream had since been pouring out with 
increased volume and without a check until the Dowager Empress 
threw cold water in a strongly worded edict on all such enterprises. 
The same chilling influence has lately been used for the suppression 
of the schools and colleges which were springing into life, and the 
promoters of these establishments have in many cases had to yield. 
But though for the time being some of the outward symptoms of the 
agitation may be checked, the movement is going steadily on. The 
greed with which Western literature is being devoured is all the 
more remarkable since only 10 per cent. of the entire population are 
able to read, and it is by this small proportion of the people that 
the numerous editions of the imported books are devoured. On 
all sides evidences of the spread of knowledge are observable, and 
travellers have of late been amazed to find officials in distant pro- 
vinces who can talk glibly on new scientific discoveries, and who are 
intimately acquainted with the constitutional histories of Western 
nations. Matters must have gone far when even so staunch an up- 
holder of the doctrine of China for the Chinese as the Viceroy 
Chang Chih-t’ung himself advocates the cause of Western learning. 
In a recent State paper he recommends the addition of ‘ mathe- 
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matics, map-drawing, and the elements of science’ to the curriculum 
of the native schools, and ‘a wide grasp of history, the science of 
government, and the study of foreign languages’ to that of the 
eolleges. The means by.which he proposes to provide buildings for 
these educational establishments have a touch of Oriental absolutism 
about them which is at least thorough. ‘If the worst comes to the 
worst,’ he says, ‘seize the Buddhist and Taoist monasteries. China 
possesses several myriads of them; all have lands attached to them, 
which have been given for charitable purposes, and if these were 
secured we should have enough for all our needs.’ 

Throughout the Empire numberless native schools are doing good 
work in spite of the opposition of the Court; and there is, speaking 
generally, a seething mass of intellectual discontent which will have 
to be reckoned with. It is as fatile to attempt to crush such a move- 
ment by the issuing of edicts and the persecution of individuals as it 
would be to try to check the course of the Yellow River by a barrier 
of bulrushes, and the government is making a fatal mistake in 
endeavouring to trample on the agitation instead of guiding it. 

For the first time in the history of the people the educated classes 
have become aware of their ignorance, and of their consequent im- 
potence as a nation, and are holding out their hands for help. From 
their government they asked for bread and they were given a stone, 
and it now only remains for them to work out their own enlighten- 
ment with such help as they can get from the outside. It is a 
noticeable fact that the Chinese colonists in California, the Straits 
Settlements, and elsewhere are forming organisations and collecting 
money for the education of their stay-at-home countrymen in Western 
knowledge, while the foreign Society which has already been men- 
tioned and other independent agencies are doing their utmost to 
foster the praiseworthy efforts of native workers. Like all large 
bodies the Chinese people are slow in moving, but the time will 
inevitably come when there will be an impetus from within which 
will compel them to push forward, and when that psychological 
moment arrives the Dowager Empress’s government will have either 
to bend or to break before the national will; unless, indeed, it shajl 
have been already dismissed by the action of the revolutionary forces 
which are always in being within the Chinese borders, 


Rozert K. DovuGuas, 





TYCHO BRAHE 


OutsipbE Denmark the name of Tycho Brahe is perhaps not very 
familiar to any except those who are interested in astroncmy, and 
yet his story, besides being exceptionally entertaining and original, 
has connecting links with several European countries, including 
England. 

Tycho Brahe lived in the age of Frederik the Second, which 
is described in Danish history as the period of aristocratic autocracy— 
‘ Adelsveldens Tid.’ Himself a noble, he was content, or rather had 
the courage, to turn all the advantages of his noble birth, besides the 
patronage which the King bestowed upon him, to the furtherance of 
the scientific pursuits which he loved so dearly, and to which with 
unceasing energy he devoted his whole life. As an astronomer his 
name cannot be ranked with those of Copernicus, his predecessor, of 
Galileo, his successor, or even of Kepler, who was his pupil ; but I 
will not attempt to estimate the real value of the researches and 
discoveries of the astronomer, but rather confine myself to following 
the strange and romantic career of the man whom Denmark regards 
as one of her most illustrious sons, and who was described in his day 
as ‘the noblest of the learned, and the most learned of the nobles.’ 

Both on his father’s side and on his mother’s, who was a Bille, 
he was descended from old and distinguished families. Otto Brahe, 
his father, was lord of Knudstrup in Scaane, a district which is 
situated in what now forms the south-eastern extremity of Sweden. 
Tycho, born in 1546, was the eldest son, and one ofa large family often, 
but he did not derive any of the benefits during his childhood which 
companionship with his brothers and sisters would have given him, as 
he was adopted by his uncle, Jorgen Brahe, who, by treating him as 
an only son, and no doubt spoiling him, encouraged the development 
of an obstinacy and stubbornness of character which frequently 
showed itself in later years. Of his early childhood but little is 
known. It was his uncle’s intention that he should be educated with 
a view to his obtaining some position in the service of the State. At 
the age of thirteen he was sent to the university at Copenhagen, 
where he studied philosophy, and showed great promise as a Latin 
scholar. In 1560 Tycho received what might be termed his ‘call’ 
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from the heavens. It came in the form of a solar eclipse which 
roused the boy’s interest to such an extent, all the more as he knew 
with what accuracy it had been foretold, that from that time his mind 
was made up, and he resolved forthwith to turn his attention to the 
study of astronomy. It is a curious fact that, ten years later, when 
chemistry had so absorbed him as to have caused him to neglect— 
nay, almost to have abandoned—his astronomical researches, he again 
received a sign from the heavens. This time it was the appearance 
of a new star, which he observed one night while walking from his 
laboratory, and which reminded him that it was really in that 
direction his dearest interests lay, and turned him again to the 
beloved pursuit of which he never wearied till his dying day. 

But the idea of his taking up the science of astronomy was not 
favoured or encouraged in any way at first. After he had spent 
three years at the Copenhagen University, his uncle sent him to 
Leipzig, where it was intended that he should study law. Anders 
Vedel, who afterwards became one of his greatest friends, accompanied 
him now as tutor, and conscientiously endeavoured to make Tycho 
devote all his attention and time to his legal studies. These 
obstacles, however, only served to strengthen his resolve. He had 
devoured the works of Ptolemzus as well as every other book he 
could obtain on astronomy, and at night, unbeknown to his tutor, he 
would creep out and begin his first intercourse with the stars. He 
soon found that astronomy was in no way the complete science he 
had at first supposed it to be, and accordingly he resolved to endeavour 
to lay a surer and more reliabie basis for calculation, by establishing 
a greater accuracy in observations than then existed. For this he 
needed special instruments, and he at once began to have these con- 
structed in Leipzig. We must not forget that the telescope was as 
yet unknown, and Tycho never conceived any idea of this sort, but 
nevertheless he appears throughout his lifetime to have displayed a 
marvellous ingenuity in inventing various instruments which proved 
of the greatest assistance to him in his observations. 

He was recalled to Copenhagen in 1565 by the illness of his 
uncle, who soon after died from the effects of a chill, the consequence 
of an attempt on his part to save the life of the King, who while 
riding over from the island of Amager was precipitated into the water 
by the collapse of the bridge. This sad loss made Tycho’s stay in 
Denmark disagreeable to him. Shortly afterwards, therefore, we 
find him in Wittenberg, benefiting by the excellence of the 
university and the general atmosphere of learning and cultivation 
which still impregnated the home of the great reformer, for it was 
hardly twenty years since the death of Luther. At Rostock in North 
Germany, where he subsequently stayed for three years, an event 
occurred which shows us the impetuous nature of our hero. At a 
ball given by a certain professor Tycho engaged in a hot argument 
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with another young student; some say that it was on a question of 
astronomy ; anyhow, the dispute was of so violent a character that, 
on meeting one another two days afterwards in the street, they drew 
swords and fought. In this encounter part of Tycho’s nose was 
slashed away by the sword of his opponent. This must have dis- 
figured him more or less for life, but according to the Danish 
biographer he supplied the loss by ‘et stykke af sammensmeltet 
Guld og Sdlv, hvilket han satte paa med Liim,’ a piece of gold and 
silver melted together which he fixed on,with glue. The result must 
have been curiously uncomfortable. 


At this time he had apparently no desire to return to his home; - 


so he settled in Augsburg, where he was fortunate enough to find 
many scientific men interested in astronomy with whom he could 
associate and exchange ideas. Some of his most remarkable instru- 
ments, which quite surpassed anything that had been made up to 
that date, he invented and had constructed here, and he also gave 
directions for the construction of his famous celestial globe which 
was intended to give an exact representation of the heavens, founded 
solely on his own observations of the fixed stars. This globe was 
four feet in diameter and covered with a coating of brass, on which 
the stars were engraved. Thus did the learned young Dane gradu- 
ally become the object of general attention, and his reputation began 
to spread throughout the scientific world. 

Otto Brahe, who was governor of Helsingborg Castle, died in 1570, 
and Tycho returned to Denmark to arrange his father’s affairs. His 
uncle, Steen Bille, who was the only member of his family who 
really appreciated his worth or encouraged him, placed his house 
at the disposal of the young astronomer, who had an observatory 
erected and continued his work with his usual energy and persistence ; 
but it was to chemistry that he directed the greater part of his 
attention, and the allurements of his laboratory would doubtless 
have absorbed it entirely had it not been, as I mentioned above, 
for the appearance of a new star that turned him again to astronomy. 

His observations on this star formed the material for his first 
book. He was unwilling to publish it, however, as in those days 
it was considered beneath the dignity of a nobleman to demean 
himself by writing books; but two of his friends, Johan Pratensis 
and Charles Dancey (French Minister at the Danish Court), per- 
suaded him to publish his observations, and he listened to them the 
more readily when he saw the ignorant and inaccurate accounts that 
had already appeared on the subject of the new star. The book, 
written of course in Latin, was prefaced by a letter from Pratensis 
persuading the author to publish it, together with his answer. 
Besides the observations on the star, which formed the greater part 
of the volume, there were astrological predictions on the coming 
eclipse of the moon. Then followed a poem—‘Elegia in Uraniam’ 
372 
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—in which Tycho expressed his disapproval at the absence of any 
real serious element in the lives of the nobles of that day. The 
volume concluded with a poetical eulogy of the author composed by 
his friend Vedel. By this book his fame increased, and with it the 
number of his enemies. 

The determination to leave Denmark for good he expresses in a 
letter to Pratensis, from which I will quote a few lines :— 

Neither my country nor my friends keep me back; one who has courage finds 
a home in every place and lives a happy life everywhere. Friends, too, one can find 
in all countries, There will always be time enough to return to the cold North to 
follow the general example and, like the rest, in pride and luxury to play for the 
rest of one’s years with wine, dogs and horses (for if these were lacking how could 
the nobles be happy ?). May God, as [ trust He will, accord me a better lot. 





In the sorrow at parting from his dear friend he says : 


Since in our separation we cannot blend the rays of our eyes together into one 
glance with which to regard one another, let us seek a point of union for our gaze 
in the bright stars shining in the pure heavens above us. The star that I behold 
thou too wilt behold: though the earth separate our bodies, the heavens will unite 


our eyes. 


He was not to leave Denmark, however, till the following year. 

Curiously like the modern fashionable intellectualism, the society 
of the Danish capital had become bitten with an intellectual craze, 
and astronomy was pronounced to be the fashion. Tycho Brahe was 
accordingly invited to give a course of lectures. He knew well 
enough that thirst for knowledge from such a quarter was merely 
a momentary fad, and consequently he declined at first, but to the 
King’s urgent request he was obliged to accede, and the course of 
lectures was therefore given. One can imagine how glibly the 
belles of the Danish Court must have spoken to their cavaliers out 
hunting of constellations and planetary systems, and exchanged 
repartees in the phraseology of the higher mathematics. 

At last, in the spring of 1575, Tycho started on his travels. 
First to Cassel, where he made great friends with the Landgrave 
Wilhelm of Hesse, who was himself a mathematician and astronomer 
of by no means the dilettante order. In Basle, Venice, Regensburg 
and Augsburg, where he stayed, much was to be derived from inter- 
course with prominent men, and from a near acquaintance with the 
latest discoveries in his own science. 

Something must now be said of the important part played by 
the King of Denmark in this story. The first mark of royal favour 
was the offer of a prebend in Roskilde, to which was attached a 
certain income. This was in 1568, and as the astronomer’s renown 
grew Frederik the Second began to show a real appreciation of his 
talents. For not only was he naturally proud that a subject of his 
should gain a worldwide reputation, but at the same time he 
interested himself particularly in Tycho’s work and was desirous of 
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assisting him in it. The result was that the facilities given him and 
the favour shown him far surpassed in practical usefulness as well as 
in magnitude any patronage that has ever been granted to an artist 
or savant in history. The King’s regard and admiration for Tycho 
are shown in many of the letters he sent conferring various honours 
and privileges. One of the royal letters might be given here as an 
illustration of the almost naif eagerness with which His Majesty 
desired to be kept informed in matters of astronomy :— 

We, Frederik the Second, &c. Our favour ds before. Know that the common 
folk say that again a large new star has appeared, and it may happen that this be 
one of the planets or another star, the rising of which is not known to the common . 
folk. Therefore we beg and desire you to explain to us whether any new star has 
come into the heavens, and bethink yourself of what planet or star it is that is 
wont to rise at this time. Thereby may our will be done. Actum Skanderborg, 
the 21st of September, 1578. 


It was chiefly the Landgrave Wilhelm’s praise and appreciation 
of the genius of his friend that induced Frederik to recall Tycho to 
Denmark, grant him a special allowance, and finally present him 
with the island of Hveen as his own personal property, with sufficient 
funds to erect on it whatever buildings he should desire. Before 
following my hero through the next twenty years, which constitute 
the period of his greatest prosperity and fame, I will endeavour 


to give some idea of the scene of his labour and of his magnificence 
as it appeared when all his projects had been carried into execution. 

The island of Hveen is ideally situated in the narrow part of the 
channel of the Sound, not ten miles from Copenhagen. It is a 
rugged small island, only eight miles long and two miles broad, 
which seems to be guarding this narrow entrance to the blue tideless 
Baltic. On a raised eminence in the centre of the island stood the 
famous Uraniborg founded by Tycho Brahe in the summer of 1576. 
The castle rose, with its galleries and turrets and gilded spires, from 
out of a cluster of fruit trees and flowers which shaded the walks and 
covered the terraces of a symmetrically arranged garden. It was 
built in red brick and white sandstone, in the so-called Dutch 
Renaissance style, like the palace of Rosenborg and other buildings 
in Copenhagen which were built some years later. The spacious 
rooms were filled with carved furniture and decorated with pictures 
and tapestries. In the stone passages lit by stained glass windows 
might be heard the play of fountains and the singing of birds. 
Over every doorway and niche were inscribed Latin verses and 
philosophical sentences. The upper floor was taken up chiefly by 
the banquet hall, called the Summer Room, carved and decorated 
with garlands of flowers. From the windows of this apartment a 
glorious view could be seen: to the east, the rocky coast of Sweden ; 
to the west, the wooded shores of Sjzlland, where here and there 
little seaside villages nestled in the beech woods; and towards the 
south, in the far distance, the towers of the capital, with numberless 
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ships passing in and out of the harbour. A visit must now be paid 
to the chief room in the castle, which was situated on the ground 
floor on the west side. It was a circular vaulted chamber 
forming the library and museum, and contained a wonderful 
collection of books, curiosities and scientific apparatus. The giant 
celestial globe occupied one corner of the room, and in another was 
placed a curious astronomical clock. The walls were hung with the 
portraits of princes and great astronomers, under each of which an 
appropriate Latin verse was inscribed. Here it was that Tycho 
worked and discoursed to his pupils, and here he received his guests 
and would entertain them for hours by displaying his curiosities and 
explaining his instruments. Below this chamber in the basement 
was a vast chemical laboratory where he worked when the stars were 
hidden from view under a clouded sky. At all corners of the castle 
bells were hung for summoning the assistants and disciples who 
were lodged in the upper floor, or who, at the time, might be 
occupied with observations or the care of the elaborate instruments 
which were kept in the turrets and small observatories at the top of 
the house. Several buildings surrounded the castle; one was the 
residence of the assistants, another was a private printing office, and 
the smaller dependencies near the entrance gates were used as 
lodges and kennels. As an observatory Uraniborg was found to be 
inadequate; a few years after its construction, therefore, another 
building, Stjerneborg, was erected a short distance from the castle, 
and this was devoted entirely to astronomical requirements and was 
constructed in such a way as to allow space for the erection of 
gigantic quadrants and other instruments, and thus to give every 
facility to the astronomer and his associates for the most complicated 
observations. 

In addition to this there was a special workshop on the island 
for the construction of mechanical instruments, and later on a paper 
mill was set up for the private convenience of the lordly astronomer. 

Nothing certainly could surpass in completeness the arrangements 
on this small island, which, though far enough from the outer world 
to ensure tranquillity, was yet sufficiently near the capital to prevent 
the inconveniences of entire isolation. As Hammerton says in his 
Intellectual Life, ‘ of all happily situated mental labourers who have 
worked since the days of Horace, surely Tycho Brahe was the 
happiest and most to be envied.’ 

Let us now try to picture a scene for which the above descrip- 
tion forms the setting. A cloudless night with the moon glittering 
on the sea round the island, in the far distance the lights of the city 
sparkle in the clear night air. Strains of music and laughter come 
from the summer room where Tycho and his guests are seated at 
supper. The laughter is caused by the jests of the dwarf Jeppe, who 
is crouching at his master’s feet, from time to time receiving morsels 
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of tood from his hand. At the close of the meal a disciple comes 
down from the tower of the castle and announces that the night is 
clear. Soon from out the stone carved porch moves a small procession 
up to Stjerneborg. We can see the hurrying attendants, the bent 
forms of learned friends, the glittering figure of some distinguished 
guest, some prince with his suite, and in their midst we recognise the 
stalwart form of the great astronomer himself in doublet and ruff, his 
rapier at his side, his chain of gold round his neck. Like some great 
ambassador accredited by the earth to the heavens, he is on his way 
to an audience with the stars. On they move to the terrace of 
Stjerneborg, and then pass down into the vaulted chamber which is. 
inscribed: ‘Nec fasces nec opes, sola artes sceptra perennant.’ 
Here, when the guests have returned to the castle, the astronomer 
will pass the night rapt in contemplation of the mysteries of the 
universe. 

What the peasants thought of Tycho may well beimagined. This 
man who doctored them and gave them medicines for nothing, who 
associated with princes and kings, foretold the future, spent night 
after night gazing up into the heavens surrounded by wonderful 
instruments. What did he see in those stars they knew so well, and 
which were but sparkling points in the vault of heaven? What 
mysteries did he read? Truly he was the wizard, the magician 
they had heard of in fairy tales. 

Amongst the guests who visited the castle of Uraniborg were 
included great astronomers, mathematicians, philosophers, divines, 
princes, and kings. (Queen Sophie of Denmark appears to have paid 
several visits, and on one occasion brought her father, Duke Ulrich 
of Mecklenburg, with her. The visit Tycho would have appreciated 
the most—namely, that of the Landgrave of Hesse, with whom he 
continued to keep up an intimate correspondence on political as well 
as on scientific subjects—was unfortunately prevented by the death of 
Frederik the Second in 1588. It was a year after her father’s death 
that Princess Anne of Denmark set forth to the home of her betrothed, 
but owing to stormy weather was wrecked off the coast of Norway. 
The King of Scotland therefore, who, as a Danish biographer has it, 
‘perhaps feared that the English Queen Elizabeth, who had already 
upset several of his plans for marriage, would do the same to this one,’ 
sailed forth to fetch his bride. The marriage was celebrated at 
Oslo on the coast of Norway, and in the spring of 1590 the royal 
couple came on a visit to Copenhagen. Thus it was that Tycho 
Brahe received a visit from James the Sixth of Scotland. The 
monarch who subsequently became so familiar a figure in the history 
of England, and is said to have been ‘ a voluminous author on subjects 
which ranged from predestination to tobacco’ (no doubt including 
astronomy or, more likely, astrology), took the greatest interest in the 
learned Dane and his work. On leaving the island His Majesty 
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asked what gift he should give the astronomer in return for his 
hospitality, to which request Tycho, with the true instinct of the 
courtier, replied, ‘Some of your Majesty’s own verses.’ Nothing 
could have delighted James more; he readily acquiesced, and in 
addition accorded his host certain privileges for his writings in 
Scotland. Amongst the many other guests at Uraniborg are 
mentioned Daniel Rogers, Queen Elizabeth’s Minister to the Court 
of Denmark, and Duncan Liddel, the Scotch astronomer. 

Information respecting life on the island of Hveen is gathered for 
the most part from a diary which was begun by Tycho Brahe in 1582 
at first only as a meteorological record, but subsequently became 
also a personal diary in which all events were recorded regarding the 
family and the visitors to the castle. Besides this, many of his letters, 
as well as royal letters addressed to him, have been preserved. The 
so-called ‘legend of Tycho Brahe,’ therefore, is as a matter of fact 
authentic history, although by reason of its very strangeness there is 
every excuse for pronouncing such a story as fabulous. 

The striking personality of the astronomer is responsible in a 
greater degree for his remarkable career than any of the circum- 
stances which may have been favourable or unfavourable to his 
ambitions. Such was his power of concentration and absorption that 
it is related of him, while on a visit to the Landgrave at Cassel, that 
even at the alarm of a dangerous fire in the palace, he could not be 
induced to leave his study until he had terminated the work with 
which he was occupied at the moment. Next to astronomy, chemis- 
try took up a great part of his attention, and the cures which he 
dispensed to the poor for nothing were so much appreciated that the 
enmity as well as the envy of the doctors was soon roused against 
him. 

He was, of course, on the first line as a mechanician as well as a 
mathematician, and he also appears to have occupied the post of 
architect to the King. Philosophy and natural science he taught to 
his pupils in addition to astronomy. As a writer he had a great 
command of the Latin language, and his verses were much admired. 
He also seems to have loved music, if not played himself. 

In appearance, the astronomer was a stoutly built, broad-shouldered 
man, of medium height, with a high forehead surmounted by short 
bright red hair. His mouth was concealed by a long thick moustache 
which curled overanauburn beard. In his portrait, he is represented 
with a stiff white ruff and black high-collared cape, around his neck 
the chain of the order of the Elephant which the King had given 
him. A great talker, he had somewhat overbearing and arrogant 
manners, and took little pains to conceal his contempt for the many 
whom he considered to be his inferiors intellectually. But with all 
his pride and conceit, there was nothing that was petty or artificial 
about him ; his motto, indeed, shows the keynote of his ambition in 
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his life of scientific research, ‘Esse potius quam haberi,’ to be rather 
than to seem. 

It was only natural in such an age that a man who devoted 
himself to astronomy and chemistry should regard with equal reve- 
rence the study of astrology and alchemy, and that Tycho Brahe 
should have attempted to find a connection between the laws which 
govern circumstances and the laws which govern the movements of 
the heavenly bodies is in no way surprising, as many great men of 
his time shared his views. It is rathes to be wondered at that in his 
astrological predictions he should have shown so much reserve and so 
great a dread of credulity and superstition, and that he should have 
kept astrology so entirely separate and independent from astronomy, 
the knowledge of which he knew could only depend on the truth and 
accuracy of his own incessant observations. As a boy, astrology 
naturally appealed to his strong power of imagination, and as early as 
1566, when at Wittenberg, he wrote a poem prophesying that the 
death of the Sultan Sulieman would be coincidental with a coming 
eclipse of the moon. The sultan, however, died a few days previously, 
upsetting all his calculations. At the time he attempted to account 
for this, but when older he laughed at his boyish credulity. 

While residing in Denmark he was commanded by the King to 
cast the horoscope of several of the young princes, which he did at 
great length and with great elaboration, but in every case he con- 
cluded with a saving clause, such as ‘ The free will given by God to 
man is stronger than the heavenly influences.’ In a letter to the 
Emperor Rudolph the Second on astrology he says, ‘ Of this I would 
prefer to say no more, as few know how to make use of it with proper 
caution and without falling into superstition and placing too great a 
confidence in it, such as never should be given to the discernments of 
any mortal.’ Nevertheless, he was himself superstitious by nature. 
If he met an old woman or a hare on going out, he took it as a bad 
omen, and would return home; and he would also listen with atten- 
tion to the saws and prophecies of his dwarf Jeppe and often 
seriously ask his advice. 

Of the astronomer’s wife nothing has yet been said, and little, 
indeed, need be said. He married at the age of twenty-seven a poor 
peasant girl, by whose beauty he had been struck, and although 
there is no reason to suspect that his married life was anything but 
happy, it is clear that it must have been happiness of a very relative 
character, as his wife appears to have occupied an inferior position in 
his household, and in no way shared the intellectual interests of her 
lord and master. That he did not marry a lady out of his own 
society can be explained by the fact that no lady of that day would 
have submitted to so exacting and tyrannical a nature, or sacrificed 
herself to the exigencies of such an eccentric manner of living, and 
he himself doubtless would not have tolerated any woman who was 
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not ready more or less to fill the place of a servant in his establish- 
ment. Toa nature like his it was, of course, a matter of entire 
indifference that such a marriage would be sure to give rise to the 
strongest disapproval in all quarters. 

A series of unpleasant incidents, combined with the somewhat 
discontented and restless spirit which often showed itself throughout 
his career, caused, or rather forced, Tycho Brahe to abandon his 
life of magnificence and study at Uraniborg and again to leave his 
native land. This time it was to be for good. He had only himself 
to blame for this period of calamities, which must be regarded to a 
certain extent as his fall. The confidence he put in princes was in 
no way misplaced, for Christian the Fourth visited Hveen and 
continued to patronise one who had been so much favoured by his 
father. But duties connected with the prebend of Roskilde were 
neglected, the peasants on Hveen complained of ill-treatment and 
oppression. Some of the allowances being stopped and his private 
fortune being exhausted by extravagance, he found himself unable 
to keep up his elaborate establishment ; added to this, he was worried 
by a disagreeable lawsuit respecting the marriage of his daughter, 
disclosures with regard to his private life and religious views were 
circulated by his enemies, and his most influential friends and 
supporters at Court had died or retired in the last few years. After 
a short stay in the capital, during which he waited lest the tide 
might again turn in his favour, Tycho Brahe reluctantly left 
Denmark and went to Rostock, where he made one last attempt to 
regain his position by addressing a letter to the King himself. The 
stern rebuke which he received as a reply from his royal master 
showed how his unpopularity had gained ground, and left him no 
hope of being recalled into favour. Tycho then composed his 
famous poem lamenting over the ingratitude of Denmark, the first 
few lines of which I give in a rough translation : 

Denmark, what have I done to thee, that thou shouldst thrust me from 
thy heart so cruelly ? 

How canst thou treat me thus with harsh indignity as an enemy to 
thee, my fatherland ? 

Have I not raised thee to fame and universal honour ? 

Canst thou now turn from me or blame, 

Because my work has crowned with glory thy dear name ? 

Which of thy children has greater gifts bestowed on thee, my fatherland ? 

Canst thou now in anger chide me, 

When in the vaulted dome of heaven 

Thy name I wrote in glittering stars ? 

The day will come, my native land, 

When thou wilt turn with love and praise thy son’s immortal work, &c. 


There is no doubt that he must have felt a keen regret at leaving 
his island, which, with all its wonderful facilities for study and research, 
had been his home at the time of his greatest prosperity. Of the 
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costly buildings on Hveen there is at the present day hardly any 
trace to be found. 

For a short twenty years only did the glories of Uraniborg last. 
No successor came to fill the vacant place. The lord of Hveen was 
banished into exile, the deserted castle was left in neglect and disuse 
to fall into ruins, and Denmark had to rest content with a mere 
memory while her illustrious son set out undismayed to sound the 
trumpet of his fame in foreign lands. 

From the King of Denmark Tycho now turned to the Emperor 
Rudolph the Second, to whom he made such successful solicitations 
that after a year or so’s wandering, during which he published his 
most famous book, Astronomice Instawrate Mechanica, he was 
finally received at Prague, and given the castle of Benatké near by, 
where he established himself with his family, set up an observatory, 
and sent his son to Denmark to fetch his instruments. He rejoiced 
at finding a new home and at being so well received and graciously 
helped by the Emperor, but in his heart he still yearned for his dear 
fatherland, and never did he forget his kindest, most understanding, 
and most munificent patron, King Frederik the Second. All this he 
expresses in a letter to his old friend Anders Vedel, who at this time 
had also fallen out of favour at the Danish Court, where he was a 
chaplain. 

Among the disciples and assistants whom Tycho gathered round 
him at Prague was one who lived to gain a reputation as an 
astronomer which surpassed even that of his master. This was 
Johannes Kepler, who was then about twenty-eight years old. The 
close of the sixteenth century is a period of great moment in the 
history of the world’s thought. What are now the most well-known 
facts, and the fundamental principles of philosophy and astronomy, 
were then being developed and fought for, for the first time, with all 
the ardour and enthusiasm which attend the discovery of new great 
truths, and were embued with all the freshness and vigour imparted 
to them by their first champions, who, while knowing that they must 
excite ardent controversy, were ready to suffer persecution—nay, even 
death—for convictions the value of which in the progress of human 
knowledge they knew could never be over-estimated. Both Kepler 
in his laws of the movements of the planets, and Giordano Bruno in 
his advanced conception of the solar system, were greatly indebted to 
Tycho Brahe for his profound and extensive observations respecting 
fixed stars, and his discovery with regard to the motion of comets. 
Tycho himself, however, was no great philosopher or thinker, and, 
having ensured accuracy in his observations and calculations, he 
made no attempt to go further with deductions and conjectures. 
His conception of the universe was retrograde when compared with 
the system of Copernicus. He took the earth as the centre of the 
universe, and the sun formed the centre for the orbits of the planets, 
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but the sun itself together with the planets moved round the earth. 
The system was thus a compromise between the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican. Whether it was religious scruples and fear of persecu- 
tion which induced him to maintain this theory, or whether, as some 
say, not being able to improve on the Copernican system, his 
conceit induced him to elaborate something original which might 
bear his own name, it is difficult to say. 

In 1601, at the early age of fifty-five, Tycho Brahe succumbed toa 
short but dangerous illness, and on his deathbed he solemnly entrusted 
his system to his foremost pupil, Kepler, in the hope that it might 
be handed down to future generations as marking an important epoch 
in the history of astronomy. 

I will conclude by quoting a part of the oration which was pro- 
nounced over the grave at the close of the magnificent funeral which 
was granted by the Emperor to the great Danish astronomer at 
Prague : 

In his words were truth and brevity, in his demeanour and countenance sin- 
cerity, in his counsel wisdom, in his deeds success. In him was nothing artificial 
or hypocritical, but he spoke his mind straight out, and to this no doubt is due the 


hatred with which many regarded him. He coveted nothing but time, and his 
endeavour was to be of service to all and hurtful to none. 


ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
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CopyricuT is divided into two branches—(1) Literary copyright ; 
(2) artistic copyright. 

Literary copyright is concerned with the exclusive right of multi- 
plying copies of books and bookish productions, as maps, sheets of 
music, and so forth. It also includes, by asomewhat forced extension 
of its name, ‘performing right,’ or the exclusive right of performing 
dramatic and musical pieces ; and lecturing right, or the exclusive 
right of delivering lectures, addresses and speeches. 

Artistic copyright involves the right of producing copies of 
sculptures, pictures, engravings, photographs and other like artistic 
works. 

The law relating to copyright has given occasion to more 
discussion, rhetorical, forensic, and legislative, than any other of the 
numerous subjects which encumber the 150 and more volumes of the 
statutes, and is contained in the numerous Acts which are thus de- 
scribed by the Copyright Commission of 1878 : 

They are drawn in different styles, and some are drawn so as to be barely 
intelligible. Obscurity of style is only one of the defects of these Acts. Their 
arrangement is often worse than their style. Of this the Copyright Act of 1842 
is a conspicuous instance. 


And it is but just to say that the additions that have since been 
made to them do not belie the character thus given. 

Before, however, exploring the labyrinth of the statute law it is 
essential to ascertain the principles on which it is based. At the 
outset it may be well to state that the very existence of a law of 
copyright, or, in other words, of a right of property in the productions 
of the brain, has been denied as well on what may be called moral as 
on technical grounds. Lord Camden, in the case of Donaldson v. 
Beckett, in the House of Lords,' ore rotundissimo denounced the 
claim of authors to copyright as follows : 


They [i.e. authors of books] forget their Creator as well as their fellow-creatures 
who wish to monopolise His noblest gifts and greatest benefits. Why did we enter 
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into society at all but to enlighten one another’s minds and improve our faculties 
for the common welfare of the species. Those great men, those favoured mortals, 
those sublime spirits who show that ray of divinity which we call genius are 
entrusted by Providence with the delegated power of imparting to their fellow- 
creatures that instruction which Heaven meant for universal benefit. They must 
not be niggards to the world or hoard up for themselves the common stock. 


He proceeds, a little further on, in a still more high-falutin 
style: 

It was not for gain that Bacon, Newton, Milton, Locke, instructed and delighted 
the world. It would be unworthy of such men to traffic with a dirty bookseller 
for so much a sheet of letterpress, When the bookseller offered Milton five pounds 
for his Paradise Lost, he did not reject it and commit his poem to the flames, nor 


did he accept the miserable pittance as the reward of his labour; he knew that 
the real price of his book was immortality, and that posterity would pay it. 


Never did more eloquent nonsense proceed from the lips of any 
orator. Milton, no doubt, if ever poet had the feeling, felt the 
craving after immortality, but terrestrially he condescended to make 
a contract with ‘the dirty bookseller,’ Samuel Simmons, that the 
bookseller should pay him 51. down, with a promise of 5/. more when 
1,300 copies were sold of the first edition and 51. more when 1,300 
copies were sold of the second edition, and so on for successive 
editions ; each edition to consist of 1,300 copies, to be sold at 3s. a 
copy ; and in 1680, after the death of Milton, his widow settled the 


claim for a payment of 8/.2 Moreover, ‘ posterity’ paid the price in 
hard cash as well as immortality, for Milton’s poems formed the 
subject of two injunction suits, the one in 1739 and the other in 1750. 
Lord Camden’s ‘ glozing’ prose was, however, outdone by Byron’s 
‘lies of rhyme,’ when he sang in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
of Scott as follows : 


And think thou, Scott, by vain conceit perchance 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance ? 
No, when the sons of song descend to trade 
Their bays are sere, their former laurels fade. 
Let such forego the poet’s sacred name 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame ; 
Still for stern Mammon may they toil in vain, 
And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain. 
Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and hireling bard ; 

In this we spurn Apollo’s venal son, 

And bid a long good-night to Marmion. 


But never had erring genius more cause to repent of unjust 
upbraidings. The following were the prices paid by Mr. Murray 
to the ‘ hireling bard,’ Byron, as the ‘just reward’ of his ‘ prostituted 
muse :’ 


? Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Childe Harold, cantos1., 11. . ; , . - 600 
” ~ canto ITT. ‘ ‘ . , . 1,575 

- a as ‘ ‘ . 2,100 

Giaeur, Bride of Abydos, and Coracr, each ; . 525 
Lara : : . 700 
Stege of Corinth, Parisina, and ‘Be oppo, each . . 525 
First five cantos of Don Juan . : ‘ . 3,050 
Doge of Venice, Sardanapalus, and Cain . , " . 1,050 
Mazeppa and Prisoner of Chillon, each . ‘ . 526 


These payments were in addition to several smaller sums; while the 
‘stale romance’ of Scott was ‘ foisted’ on the public taste to the 
amount of upwards of 100,000/. 

Such is the result of facts as opposed to theory. 

The technical objection has also been urged that the author’s 
right is incorporeal, and therefore not the proper subject of property, 
and Mr. Attorney-General Thurlow (who had when Chief Justice the 
credit of looking wiser than any man ever was), in the same case 
in which Lord Camden made his speech above referred to, laughed 
at the term ‘literary property,’ as signifying nothing but what was 
of too abstruse and chimerical a character and nature to be defined. 

The objection that copyright isan incorporeal right, and therefore 
ought not to be regarded as property, would apply equally to franchises, 
rights of way, rights of common, patents, and indeed to many of 
the most profitable items that constitute property in civilised 
countries. 

The truth is that copyright rests on the same principle on which 
the right to other descriptions of property rests—namely, that a man 
has the same right to protection for the works of his brain as he has 
for the works of his hands, due regard being had, as in the case of 
other property, to the interest of the State. This is well expressed 
by an American judge, Mr. Justice Thompson, as quoted by Mr. 
Putnam in his book on copyright: ‘ An author’s right ought to be 
esteemed an inviolable right, established on sound reason and abstract 
morality.’ And the whole question is summed up very neatly by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in his ‘ Essay on Copyright: ’ 


Literary production, whenever it is sound, is its own exceeding great reward, 
but that does not destroy or diminish the author’s desire and claim to be allowed 
to have at his own disposal, like other people, that which he produces, and to be 
free to turn it to account. 


Doubts have been entertained whether any law of copyright 
existed amongst the Greeks and Romans. This much is certain—that 
authors knew how to dispose of their wares to advantage. 

The Greek dramatists made money by the public exhibition of 
their plays. Herodotus is said to have received ten talents, or 
between 2,000/. and 3,000/.—no bad fee even in these days—from the 
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Athenians as a reward for his recital of his history at one of their 
festivals. Terence sold his plays; and, indirectly, authors in the 
Augustan age, as in the Georgian era, received no inadequate fee from 
patrons in remuneration of their servile laudation. The Sabine 
farm, for example, the gift of Mzecenas to Horace, was no insufficient 
quid pro quo for ‘ Mzcenas atavis edite regibus ;’ and the determina- 
tion declared in a subsequent ode by the ibimus tbimus of the 
resolution of the poet to commit the happy despatch if his patron 
died before him is a species of flattery which betokens a tender 
anticipation of rewards yet to come from the patron to whom it is 
addressed. 

The invention of printing necessarily altered the whole con- 
ditions of the book trade and, consequently, the incidents of copy- 
right in books. The first printers were also booksellers, and were 
called stationers, apparently, from the fact of their selling books in 
shops open to the street ; and the first examples of legislative or 
quasi-legislative protection were the grants to certain persons of an 
exclusive right to print and publish particular books. 

Hallam says that the earliest instance known is a grant by the 
Senate of Venice, in 1469, to John Spires of the exclusive privilege 
for five years of printing Cicero’s letters. Beckmann gives numerous 
subsequent examples of similar privileges granted by various Govern- 
ments. One instance deserves to be noticed on account of its con- 
nection with the modern history of copyright. Mr. Daldy, one of 
the members of the Copyright Commission of 1878, is a descendant 
of Aldus (his name being D’Aldy in its old form), to whom the 
exclusive grant of printing his edition of Aristotle and of using his 
new invention of Greek types was given in 1491 by the Venetian 
Republic. In England, printing was introduced by Caxton in 1474, 
and became common about half a century afterwards. In this 
country the perpetual right of an author to his manuscripts was 
always admitted, and by the custom of the trade, and also by the 
decision of the Courts of Equity, it was held that printing and publi- 
cation did not deprive him of this right, though the principle 
of the perpetual common-law right was not fairly established till 
1774, in the case of Donaldson v. Beckett.’ 

From the very beginning printing fell upon evil times. The 
sovereign powers claimed the right to control its exercise, and made 
the licensing a book the occasion of creating a monopoly profitable 
to themselves. Bigotry also stepped in, and Philip and Mary 
granted a charter to the Stationers’ Company in 1556 for the pur- 
pose of preventing the propagation of the Protestant Reformation. 
The Company carried out their charter by making by-laws restric- 
tive of publication, except by the leave of the Company. The Star 
Chamber, in 1687, aided by a despotic decree forbidding the reprint- 

* Cobbett’s Parl. History, vol. xvii. p. 954. 
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ing of any book or pamphlet whatever without a license. In 1662 
a Licensing Act was passed which prohibited the printing of any book 
without the license of the Lord Chamberlain. This Act was con- 
tinued by successive Parliaments, and was not repealed till 1691, 
when the common-law right of perpetual copyright again became 
of practical consequence. During all these centuries we hear little 
of the complaints of the authors. Printing had, in fact, transferred 
the property in books from the authors to the printers, and the small 
esteem in which authors were held is testified by Johnson and other 
writers. Books, when not written for’ fame, were composed with 
a view to obtain money and preferments by the aid of wealthy 
patrons, whose favour was gained by‘ dedications described by © 
Macaulay as adulation ‘ pushed to the verge sometimes of nonsense 
or impiety.’ 

At length, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
authors began to raise their heads, and, finding the remedy by action 
for the infringement of their rights insufficient, were glad in 1709 
to commute this somewhat unprofitable perpetual right for the 
certain temporary protection of the statute law. This was conferred: 
by the first Copyright Act, the 8th of Anne, c. 19. 

The Act provided that the author of a book not printed should: 
have the sole right of printing it for fourteen years, and no longer; 
but a proviso was added that if the author lived beyond the term of 
fourteen years the sole right of printing the book should return to 
the author for another term of fourteen years. The term of fourteen 
years was, no doubt, suggested by the Statute of Monopolies (21 Jac. I. 
ec. 3), which allowed a royal patent or privilege to be granted for 
fourteen years to any inventor of new machinery. By Section 4 
an extraordinary power was given to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Chiefs of the Common Law Courts, or to 
any of them, on appeal by any person complaining of the excessive 
price of books, to fix the price, but there seems to be no record of 
this power having been exercised, although it shows the solicitude 
of the Legislature to supply the public with cheap books. 

The onerous obligation of delivering copies of all books published 
to certain public libraries was imposed by the Act of 1709. From 
the number of Acts passed respecting this book tax it would seem 
to have formed in the eyes of the Legislature an important feature 
of copyright law. 

For many years the number of copies to be delivered to each 
library was nine, and the libraries were eleven. In 1836 the 
number of copies was limited to five and the libraries were also 
reduced to five, but compensation was awarded to the libraries 
deprived of this right. The libraries at present entitled to receive 
copies of each book are the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, 
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the University Library at Cambridge, the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh, and Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Notwithstanding the passing of the Act of Anne, the illusion that 
a publisher had a perpetual right to the copyright in a book 
published by him still lingered in the minds of the trade, till the 
decision in the famous case of Donaldson v. Beckett, in 1774. 

In that case it was decided that the perpetual right existed at 
common law, but was destroyed by the statute. The whole 
question of copyright was discussed at extraordinary length and 
with every variety of argument, in the course of which Lord Camden 
made the famous speech from which an extract was quoted at the 
beginning of this article. The case is fully reported in Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History, vol. xvii. p. 954, and well deserves the 
attention of all admirers of legal subtleties and inflated rhetoric. 

The booksellers and publishers were so alarmed at finding in 
1774 that their right to copyright was not perpetual, that they 
petitioned Parliament for a Bill making it a perpetuity. They failed 
in this attempt; but the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
more successful, for in the succeeding year, 1775, by the Act of 
15 Geo. III. s. 53 they acquired a perpetual right in all copyrights 
bequeathed to them. 

In 1814 an author became entitled to a copyright for a fixed 
term of twenty-eight years from the date of publication, or, if living 
at the close of the twenty-eight years, for the remainder of his life. 
No further change in the term of copyright took place until it was 
settled on its present basis in 1842. By this time authorship had 
become one of the great professions, and the opinion gained ground 
that twenty-eight years was an insufficient term for the .remunera- 
tion of any but the most popular authors. It might be long enough 
to enrich a Scott, a Byron, or a Macaulay, but a Shelley, a Words- 
worth, or a Carlyle, who had to create by gradual instruction a circle 
of readers and purchasers, obtained no adequate reward. Even in 
the case of authors who at once attracted public attention, so short 
an enjoyment of an exclusive privilege of publishing their works 
deprived their children of a heritage to which they would appear to 
be justly entitled. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, in 1841, brought in a Bill extending the 
term of copyright to sixty years from the death of the author, but 
the Bill was rejected in the House of Commons at the instance of 
Macaulay, in a speech described by Sir George Trevelyan ‘as terse, 
elegant and vigorous, as amusing as an essay of Elia, as convincing 
as a proof of Euclid,’ but which, according to the same writer, is said 
to have elicited from Talfourd the not unjust exclamation ‘that Litera- 
ture’s own familiar friend, in whom she trusted, and who had eaten of 
her bread, had lifted up his heel against her.’ 4 


* Life of Macaulay, p. 434. 
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Mr. Serjeant Talfourd having been elevated to the Bench, Lord 
Stanhope, in 1842, took up the Copyright Bill; and after another 
brilliant display of fireworks by Macaulay, who advocated a fixed 
term of forty-two years from the date of publication, the question 
was settled by the adoption of Macaulay’s term, with an amendment, 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel, that it should be forty-two years or the 
author’s life, and seven years after his death, whichever of the two 
terms should be the longer. 

The Act is a very intricate one; it imposes penalties on the sale 
or importation of pirated books, and fotbids the importation, except 
by the owner of the copyright, into the United Kingdom of foreign 
reprints of any books copyrighted in the United Kingdom. The 
owner of the copyright may register his title at Stationers’ Hall, and 
cannot bring an action till such registration has been effected. 

Little would be gained by travelling through the intricate details 
of the Acts relating to performing right and lecturing right—rights 
which, though they differ widely in their nature from copyright, have 
always been classed under the same title. 

Performing right means the exclusive privilege of performing 
dramatic and musical pieces. At common law the performing 
right in a dramatic piece was distinct from the copyright in it as a 
book, and the representation of the work as a play did not con- 
stitute the publication of it as a book; neither did the publication of 
it as a book destroy the performing right. 

The common law and statute law with respect to performing 
right in dramatic and musical pieces is the same. The exclusive 
right of performance endures for forty-two years, or for the term of 
the life of the person entitled to the right, and seven years afterwards, 
whichever is the longer period. The term is, in fact, the same as 
that of copyright in a book. 

‘ As the whole earth is the tomb of illustrious men,’ so the whole 
world is the country of illustrious books, and the law of copyright 
would be very defective if it did not extend to the protection of 
books beyond the country of origin. The first concern of our 
legislation beyond the limits of the United Kingdom is with the 
Colonies. 

By the General Copyright Act of 1842, following the precedent 
of the Act of Anne, British copyright was extended to the whole of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, while colonial authors were left out in the 
cold, and obtained no reciprocal advantages from their British citizen- 
ship. 

"This injustice was probably not intentional. Nobody in’ those 
days imagined that colonial books would take their place on English 
bookshelves, or, indeed, would exist at all, any more than they thought 
of colonial troops winning victory side by side with British soldiers. 
The defect was not remedied till 1886, when a clause was introduced 
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into the International Copyright Act of that year granting to 
colonial authors all the privileges of English authors. 

The Act of 1842, however, created a grievance which pressed 
hard upon the colonial public. The backwoodsman—as is the case 
with all men who lead rough lives—delighted in sentimental tales, but 
when he wished to read the last English sensational novel, he found 
that by the custom of the trade he could only procure it in three 
volumes and at a cost of upwards of a pound. He was the more 
aggravated when he discovered that the English farmer could hire 
and read the same book through the medium of the circulating 
library (of which, owing to the sparseness of the population, there 
were none, for example, in Canada) at the cost of a few shillings, and 
that his friend living over the border in the United States could 
purchase the whole of the three volumes in a pirated edition on 
expending a dollar or even a less sum. 

To satisfy the colonists the Imperial Government were fain to 
passan Act in 1847-—the Colonial Copyright Act, 1847—authorising 
Her Majesty by Order in Council to sanction the importation of 
foreign reprints into any colony which agreed to pay a certain per- 
centage on the imported books to the English author. Canada and 
some nineteen other colonies accepted the conditions, and Orders in 
Council enabling them to import foreign copies were made, but 
practically the percentage was not forthcoming, except to a very 
small extent, and English authors naturally complained of the injury 
thus done them. 

The Canadian authors, printers and publishers also soon found 
out that the proposed blessing was an injury in disguise. The 
author was exposed to the competition of the cheap works of foreign 
writers, and the trade of the printers and publishers was altogether 
extinguished. For some fifty years a controversy has been going 
on between Canada and the Mother Country, a constant effort being 
iuade by the colony to obtain power for the colonial publisher to print 
and publish English works in the colony without the consent of the 
author, on payment of a certain royalty to be fixed by a Government 
official. These schemes have always come to nothing, the difficulty 
being insuperable of interposing a Government broker between the 
unwilling author and his publisher. Of late years the whole aspect 
of affairs is changed. The United States grant copyright to British 
authors, and no longer flood the Canadian market with pirated editions. 
The English author and the Canadian publisher enter into arrange- 
ments freely for the publication in Canada of English works ; and, 
last but not least, sensational novels are published in one volume 
instead of three, and at the price of 6s. in place of some 30s. 

The only difficulty now is that copies of English copyrighted 
books can be imported into Canada, although the books have also 
been copyrighted in Canada, while copies of the same books, if printed 
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in Canada, cannot be imported into England. In other words, if an 
English author grants to an English publisher, John Jones, the right 
to publish 1,000 copies of a book on condition that it be sold only in 
England, and to a Canadian publisher, John Smith, the right to 
publish 1,000 copies in Canada on condition that the edition is sold 
only in Canada, John Brown, an English bookseller, may buy 500 
copies of the book and send them to Canada, to the detriment of the 
Canadian publisher ; while if Robinson, a Canadian bookseller, tries 
the same game of sending the Canadiay prints to Great Britain, he 
will find them stopped and confiscated at the English Custom 
House. 

It would seem just that the colonial publisher should in this 
respect stand on the same level as the English publisher, and when 
this is done there would appear to be no other ground for friction on 
this subject existing between England and the Colonies. 

International copyright in books is constituted by an agreement 
between two or more countries, who form a union for the purpose of 
copyright, and arrange that each country in the union shall, within 
its own territory, afford to other members of the union certain privi- 
leges as respects the copyright of books published in the territory of 
such other members. 

International copyright before the holding of the Berne Conven- 
tion, and the passing of the International Copyright Act, 1886, for 
the purpose of giving effect to the Convention, was regulated by the 
International Copyright Acts, 1844, 1852, and 1875, and Orders in 
Council made under the authority of these Acts. 

In 1886 a Convention was held at Berne between the principal 
European countries, including Great Britain. The main principle of 
this Convention was that a foreign author is to be entitled to copy- 
right in the other States of the Union in the same manner as if he 
were a native of each of such States, subject to the restriction that 
the term of his copyright is not to exceed the term accorded to him 
by the law of the country of origin—that is to say, the country in 
which the book was first published. 

The Convention is loaded with various subsidiary provisions, which 
do not require particular notice. This Convention has since been 
modified, but not in any material degree, by a document called the 
Act of Paris, passed at a conference held at Paris by the countries 
interested. 

Legal effect has been given tothe Convention of Berne in the British 
dominions by an Order of Council passed in 1887, under the authority 
of the International Copyright Act, 1886, but the Act of Paris awaits 
an Order of Council to put it in force so far as respects the British 
Empire. 

The countries who are at the present time parties to the Berne 
Convention are as follows: 
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Great Britain. Switzerland. 
Germany. Tunis. 
Belgium. Monaco. 
Spain. Norway. 
France. Luxemburg. 
Haiti. Japan. 
Italy. 


A difficulty has arisen in carrying the Berne Convention into 
effect, arising from the circumstance that the Order in Council of 
1887 added to the restrictions contained in the Convention as to the 
term of copyright not exceeding the term accorded in the country 
of origin, a further limitation, to the effect that the author should not 
enjoy ‘any greater right than that accorded by the law of the country 
of origin,’ and this difficulty it is proposed to remove by the Bills 
now before the House of Lords. 

The United States is no party to the union formed under the 
Berne Convention, but after a struggle of fifty-six years Congress in 
1881 passed an Act known as the Chase Act, which has been extended 
to Great Britain by proclamation of the President, and under 
that Act a British author can acquire copyright by printing and 
publishing his work in the United States, either before or simul- 
taneously with its publication in Great Britain. 

It remains only to state in regard to this subject that a separate 
arrangement in respect of copyright is still in force with Austria- 
Hungary. 

Artistic copyright relates to the exclusive right to copy pictures 
and other works of fine art. The law relating to it is comprised 
in ten intricate and confused Acts, which divide works of art into 
three classes : 

(1) Engravings and prints. 

(2) Sculptures. 

(3) Paintings and photographs. 

Different terms and conditions of copyright are assigned to each 
of these classes by the existing law; but nothing would be gained 
by entering on the details of Acts some of which are almost 
unintelligible. 

The following is a summary of the existing law: 

The term of copyright is for 

Books, &e. The life of the author and seven years afterwards, 
or forty-two years from the date of publication, whichever is the 
longer term, 

Performing Right. The same term as that of copyright in 
books. 


Lecturing Right. Twenty-eight years, on giving certain notices. 
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The term of copyright is for 

Engravings and Prints. Twenty-eight years from publication. 

Sculpture. Fourteen years from the date of the publication of 
the work, with a further term of fourteen years if the sculptor sur- 
vives the first term. 

Paintings and Photographs. The life of the artist and seven years. 

The foregoing description of the law will suffice to show that the 
number and intricacy of the provisions relating to copyright have 
been caused rather by the mode in which the subject has been dealt 
with, than from any inherent difficulty ‘or complication in the sub- 
ject-matter itself. Once determine the term of copyright, and the 
provisions required to confirm and protect the author’s property are | 
practically matters of detail. 

International copyright has been settled, with a few exceptions, 
by the Berne Convention, and the only question is as to the best 
mode of giving effect to that Convention in the British dominions. 

The length of term has been thoroughly considered by a most able 
Commission, which reported in 1878 that the same term should be 
accorded to all works, both literary and artistic, with the exception of 
photographs, and that that term should be the life of the author and 
thirty years after the end of the year in which he dies. 

Comparing this term with that granted by the principal countries 
of Europe, it holds an intermediate place. The term is, as far as I 
can ascertain, as follows in other countries : Spain, the author’s life and 
eighty years after. In France, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Holland 
and Russia, the author’s life and fifty years after. In Italy, the author’s 
life and forty years afterwards, or eighty years in any event. In 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, the author’s life and thirty years 
afterwards. In Sweden, the author’s life and ten years afterwards ; 
while in the United States twenty-eight years only are accorded. 

Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain), in the excellent evidence he gave to 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords, maintained with great 
plausibility the proposal that copyright should be perpetual, for the 
sake of the Immortals, as he termed them. He reckoned that the 
number of British authors in a century whose works survived forty- 
two years (the limit fixed by the existing law) was sixty-five. He 
allotted to each of them ten volumes, and concluded that 650 
volumes was the total limit of surviving volumes in the century. 
Why, he asks, should the richest nation on the earth, by limiting 
copyright annually take out of the pockets of the children of the 
little handful of illustrious men the trifling sums which they would 
derive from the sale of these volumes ? 


Great Britain issues 5,000 new books per year. None of these, except 64 
volumes, need the Committee’s help. The others will never reach within a thousand 
miles of the 42-year limit. They are amply, and even superfluously and extrava- 
gantly, protected. The mighty bulk of them will be dead and gone inside of five 
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years. A few of them will live fifteen, others will live ten; but if you average 
the life of the 5,000 books straight through, a copyright limit of six months would 
answer all their necessities. The Committee is in no way concerned about their 
salvation ; no legislation could achieve it. The whole batch can be set aside as 
being perfectly safe under the existing law, or any other for that matter. The only 


real question, the only important question, the only high and worthy question, as 
it seems to me, is how to save the 6} volumes. 


Supposing, however, the Committee to be unwilling to make the 
concession he wished, of perpetual copyright for the sake of the sixty- 
five Immortals, Mr. Clemens admitted that the term proposed by 
the Bill before the Committee was satisfactory to him. 

The statutes are silent as to what constitutes infringement of 
copyright, but gradually it has been decided that the author can 
reserve certain secondary rights of abridgment, translation and 
adaptation ; but questions have arisen as to the novelisation of a 
drama or the dramatisation of a novel being an infringement, and it is 
proposed in the Bill to declare that they are infringements. The 
true rule with respect to infringement would appear to be that a 
substantial appropriation of the ideas or words of an author is an 
infringement of copyright, and ought to be so treated, however much 
labour the offender may have bestowed in adding to, modifying, or 
otherwise disguising the appropriation. 

Such being the state of the law, various efforts have been made 
to consolidate and amend it. In 1898 a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords considered a Bill brought in by Lord Herschell, and 
took evidence upon it. Before much progress had been made Lord 
Herschell went on a mission to America, where he unfortunately died. 

The Bill was then taken up by Lord Monkswell, who proceeded 
with the evidence till the close of the session of 1898. It then 
appeared to one of the members of the Committee that the subject 
might be much simplified by separating literary copyright and 
artistic copyright, and altering the form of the provisions. Accord- 
ingly, in the interval between the close of the session in 1898 and its 
beginning in 1899 a Bill dealing with literary copyright was 
prepared by him. This Bill was submitted to the same Select 
Committee in 1899, and was passed bythem. Artistic copyright was 
left to be handled by the same member, and the Artistic Copyright 
Bill was drawn before the commencement of the session of 1900. 
The two Bills thus framed were brought into the House of Lords by 
Lord Monkswell in March of this year. A Select Committee, consisting 
for the most part of the same members, was appointed to consider 
them both, and it is for the purpose of aiding the Committee and 
Parliament in the consideration of these Bills that the present 

article has been written, as a supplement to the memorandum and 


notes prepared by the framer of the Bill for the information of the 
Select Committee and of Parliament. 
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To conclude with a short description of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The first Bill is called the Literary Copyright Bill, and deals with 
eopyright in books, performing right in dramatic and musical pieces, 
and lecturing right. 

The second Bill is called the Artistic Copyright Bill, and is 
concerned only with works of art. 

The Literary Bill is divided into three parts : 

{1) Imperial copyright. 

(2) International copyright. 

(3) Definitions and so forth. 

The general effect of the first part is to consolidate the existing” 
law and to amend it in the following particulars. 

It makes it clear that abridgments, translations, the novelisation 
of dramas, the dramatisation of novels, and the adaptation of musical 
works are infringements of copyright. 

It makes the term of copyright the same for all descriptions of 
literary copyright—namely, the life of the author and thirty years after 
the end of the year in which he died, beginning with the date of 
publication in the case of books, with the date of the first performance 
in the case of dramatic and musical works, and with the first delivery 
in public in the case of lectures. 

Posthumous works are entitled to thirty years’ copyright from the 
date of publication. 

News, independent of the form in which it is conveyed, is pro- 
tected for eighteen hours after the date of publication. The effect of 
this provision, if carried, will be to oblige the evening newspapers to 
combine with the TZimes and other newspapers, which procure 
foreign news at a great price, in contributing to the expense thus 
incurred, and it is anticipated that the public will be benefited by 
the consequent enlargement of the organisation set on foot for secur- 
ing foreign correspondence. 

A similar provision is in force in Natal, New Zealand, and Tas- 
mania, 

Assignments of any description of literary right must be in 
writing, but registration is not required, as in the existing law. 

The reason for this omission is that registration was practically 
useless. It was only necessary in case proceedings were about to be 
taken for infringement of copyright, and to make it effective in ordi- 
nary cases is impracticable, as may be readily conceived when it is 
known that one eminent music-seller alone is the owner of 20,000 
copyrights. 

The existing law with respect to pirated books and foreign re- 
prints ig maintained. 

The law against pirated copies has been greatly strengthened by 
a provision enabling such copies to be seized by a specially authorised 


, 
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constable, and by authorising a court of summary jurisdiction to 
grant a search warrant for the discovery of printed copies. 

Part II. of the Bill relates to International Copyright. It enables 
her Majesty by Order in Council to make provision for carrying into 
effect the Berne Convention, as modified by the Act of Paris, and to 
make separate arrangements with countries unwilling to accede to 
that Convention. 

Part III. of the Bill is made retrospective, as were former Acts, so 
as to give authors whose copyrights are unexpired the benefit of the 
extended term conferred by the Bill. 

The Artistic Bill completes the copyright code. It takes the 
place of ten Acts, beginning with the Engraving Copyright Act, 1734, 
and ending with the International Copyright Act, 1886. It adopts 
the recommendation of the Copyright Commission of 1878, granting 
to the author of any artistic work the same term of copyright as is 
given to literary work—namely, a term of years beginning with the 
making of the work, and lasting for the life of the author and thirty 
years after the end of the year in which he dies. 

Photographs are included in the same category as other artistic 
works, as there scarcely seemed to be sufficient reason for making an 
exception to their disadvantage. 

The Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862, made a curious regulation 
with respect to pictures, to which the artists attach great importance. 
It provided that the copyright in the picture should remain with the 
artist unless he sold the picture. In the case of asale the copyright 
ceased to exist, unless it was reserved to the artist or assigned to the 
purchaser by a written agreement, signed in the case of reservation 
by the purchaser, and in the case of assignment by the artist. It 
seemed unadvisable to continue such an anomaly, and the Bill creates 
a dual right in a picture—the right of copyright and the right of 
ownership. But the right of copyright is fettered by the restriction 
that it cannot be exercised without the consent of the owner of the 
picture. So long, then, as the two rights are held by distinct persons 
the owner of each right can control the other. The owner of the 
copyright must obtain the assent of the owner of the picture to 
make a copy, and the owner of the picture cannot make a copy with- 
out procuring an assignment of the copyright or a license to make a 
copy of the picture. 

The clauses with respect to remedies for infringement, and so 
forth, also the provision as to Colonial and International law, follow 
the precedent of the Literary Bill. 

The second part of the Bill is occupied with defining the nature 
of the artistic work to which the Act applies. Practically, the defini- 
tion is controlled by the Berne Convention, as it is impossible to 
change a provision assented to by the various nations who were parties 
to that instrument. 
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The doubts that have existed as to whois the author of an engraving 
or print are settled by declaring him to be the person who makes the 
plate. The author of a photograph is the owner of the negative. 

Such are the Bills which are now being considered by a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords. Whatever may be their demerits, 
they claim to have reduced the law into an intelligible shape, in 
which it is capable of being criticised by the most unlearned of 
authors, and of being amended by the most inexperienced of legisla- 
tors. 


, 


THRING. 
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THE GENIUS OF HANDEL 


DurinG the present month the triennial celebration of the Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace comes round ; an event which in former 
years attracted the whole musical world of London, but which it has 
now become the fashion with those who consider themselves as 
specially advanced musical amateurs to regard with indifference 
or contempt, as an entertainment only fit for their country 
cousins or for the musically uneducated many. There are one or 
two serious mistakes in the manner in which the Handel Festival 
is carried out, and it is a question open to discussion how far 
in any case the execution of music by such an army of performers is 
desirable, and whether it is effective in proportion to the means 
employed. A few words will be said on these points at the close of 
this article. But the main consideration before us is that, by those 
who regard themselves as par excellence the musical élite of London, 
Handel is now pooh-poohed : to care for him, to respect him, is a 
badge of Philistinism. Everything in music is now to be judged by 
German standards of criticism, and in Germany Handel is an almost 
unknown quantity. Added to this Teutonising tendency is the fact 
that during the last ten or fifteen years London society has discovered 
the existence of Bach, and to be in the vanguard of esthetic faith it 
is necessary to give yourself to the new cult. Bach wrote oratorios, 
one notable one especially ; therefore his are the only true and great 
oratorios, and those of Handel are deficient in serious aim and are 
suited only to the popular ear. The Germans, it is true, care as little 
nowadays for Bach as for Handel, regarding both alike as rococo; 
but Wagner, who is the other musical fashion in London, admired 
Bach and contemned Handel (of whose works he was probably almost 
entirely ignorant) : let us go and do likewise. 

How much of this is sheer fashion must be evident to any one 
who has had opportunities of observing how little many of the 
amateurs who ‘talk Bach’ really know about his music. Very few 
of them could define the special characteristics of Bach’s composi- 
tions. Many members of the Bach Society know next to nothing of 
his works except the Passion and the Mass in B minor; they are 
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quite ignorant of his organ music—the most remarkable section of 
his work—except the two or three pieces which it is the fashion to 
‘derange’ for the piano. The very committee of the Bach Society 
were going to ignore Bach’s organ works entirely at their Festivals ; 
and when they were plucked by the sleeve and shown how absurd 
was this omission, they only selected, at their last two Festivals, two 
early, and what were supposed to be two popular, compositions, leaving 
quite untouched the grand organ compositions of Bach’s matured 
powers, which represent some of the loftiest heights of instrumental 
music. . 

All this is mere fashion; but beneath the fashionable surface 
there is a certain corpus of critical judgment, a certain nucleus of 
persons who can render a reason, but who seem to be under the 
influence of a one-sided appreciation as to the real object and end of 
musical composition. This is, in fact, only one development of a 
kind of duality that runs through all the arts. In each form of 
art, more or less, there are the works which appeal to us mainly by 
their constructive power, and those which touch us most by their 
expressive power. There is the art which appeals mainly to the 
intellect, without excluding the feelings, and that which appeals 
mainly to the feelings, without excluding the intellect; there are 
the artists who are primarily craftsmen rather than poets, and those 
who are primarily poets rather than craftsmen ; there are the critics 
who are interested mostly by the execution, by the means employed, 
by the artist’s grasp of his craft, and those who, taking less account 
of the means, are more interested in the result, in the manner in 
which and the intensity with which the work appeals to their 
feelings. Among the former class of critics are mostly the artists, 
the craftsmen who appreciate the trick of the craft ; among the latter 
are mostly the amateurs, the ‘lovers,’ to take the expression literally, 
who go to a work of art not for what they can learn from the 
handling, but for the joy they can get from the result. That is the 
division into which the two camps naturally fall, only there is some- 
times a confusion arising from the fact that from time to time, under 


1 As to the superficial character of the Bach worship in London, I may give two 
examples which came under my own notice. In one case a member of the Pach 
Society, and an amateur of unusual ability, knew nothing of the organ music except, 
as he expressed it, ‘the three great works—the G minor Fugue, the A minor Fugue, 
and the Fugue on the letters of Bach’s name.’ The last named was not written for 
the organ; it is of doubtful authenticity, and if it is Bach’s, it can only be an early 
work of his immature style! The other instance was in coming away from a per- 
formance of the Mass in B minor at the Queen’s Hall. There had been a slight 
hitch at the opening of the last chorus, and the conductor had thought it better to 
begin over again. In the vestibule I heard the following between two carefully clad 
youths of the kind called ‘Johnnies’: ‘Good show, old man?’ ‘ Ye-es; liked the 
way he stopped them in that last thing.’ That was all they had to say on the 
subject. ‘These are the people who compose part of the enthusiastic audiences at 
Bach concerts. 
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various influences, the amateur is beguiled into adopting the crafts- 
man’s view exclusively; into believing that he enjoys most that 
which is most learned, most complicated, most difficult (in a sense) 
of achievement ; under a pleased sense of the intellectual aristocracy 
of such a position, he ranges himself on the side of the craftsman ; 
looks down upon his fellows on the other side of the line; and, in 
short, acquires a taste for caviare. 

Of course, when people have once taken to caviare there is no 
arguing with them; the mere fact of liking (or professing to like) 
what the mass of the public do not care for is a kind of patent of 
intellectual nobility which they are not going to give up; the only 
course is to let them alone, secure that when their perticular dish 
comes into common acceptation they will, in the natural course of 
things, reject it, and cultivate some fresh exotic taste as a badge of 
exclusiveness. For the minority (and a small minority it is) whose 
comparative indifference to Handel is based on something like 
critical reasoning, and not on mere fashion or prejudice, the question 
may be seriously put—are they not making a confusion between the 
methods and the ultimate ends of musical composition? For what 
is the real and central object of music? Surely it is the expression 
of feeling or the suggestion of ideal conceptions through the medium 
of musical form and structure—‘.e., of combinations and successions 
of sounds arranged in accordance with a general phonetic law, and 
in subordination to a selected artistic form. The form may be of 
the simplest, as in the case of a merely melodic popular tune or 
Volkslied with no harmonic framework, but it is a form nevertheless ; 
indeed, the best popular melodies, those which have gone most to 
the hearts of the people, are for the most part very complete and 
well-balanced in melodic form, without which element they will not 
retain their hold on the mind. With the addition of harmony comes 
in the element of structure—the arrangement of simultaneous sounds 
or simultaneously conducted melodies so that they may move together 
in a harmonious combination, and subserve the main end—that of 
contributing to the intensity and fulness of expression of the whole 
composition. There may be almost all degrees of elaboration in 
structure, from the simply harmonised melody, in which the harmony 
merely forms a support to and an additional definition of the melody 
(for melodies change their character in virtue of their harmonic 
framing, and even sometimes owe their definition partly to it), to 
the fugued chorus in four or eight parts, or the orchestral symphony 
with its multitudinous detail. 

But it is always to be remembered that emotional expression or 
poetic suggestion—and both may be present together and be inter- 
woven—are the real ends of music, and that structural elaboration is 
only a means to that end. A composition may be imperfect through 
being only melodically expressive and wanting sufficient structural 
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elaboration to give it a form which shall be of permanent interest to 
the xsthetic perception ; or it may be imperfect because structural 
elaboration is too obtrusive and too scholastic, and emotional expres- 
sion is smothered under its folds; but in either case it is imperfect 
and unbalanced. The highest art is that in which structure, while 
presenting sufficient interest to the intellectual perception of the 
listener, has the effect of being a spontaneous form of expression. 
So far as the idea of labour, learning, and contrivance becomes at all 
predominant and assertive, so far the emotional or poetic expression 
is deadened or hampered, and the work becomes one of science rather 
than art. For it must be remembered that, however great is the 
interest of musical structure—and it is, of course, the greater in. 
proportion to the musical culture of the listener—it is, after all, the 
materialistic side, so to speak, of the art of music. Invention, or 
what may be called inspiration, finds its real field in melody. New 
structure is, after all, only a new combination; but a new and 
expressive melody is an absolute creation of a new entity in the 
world of ideas. 

It may be noted, however, that structure may be said to occupy, 
on the whole, a more important place in purely instrumental than in 
vocal music. For instrumental ‘music, as a form of emotional ex- 
pression, has to work out its own salvation; a creation of abstract 
art, expressing that which cannot be expressed in words, it must be 
wholly complete in itself, having no extraneous assistance ; whereas 
vocal music has the leading idea or emotion furnished in the words. 
The office of instrumental music is to create a new imaginative 
conception which cannot be expressed in words, which is purely 
metaphysical ; the office of vocal music is to illustrate, to inform with 
new and wider and intenser life, an idea or an emotion already 
expressed, generally in a concentrated and comprehensive manner, 
in the words ; for it may be observed that words of a too complicated 
and reflective turn are bad to set to music. The idea expressed in 
the words must be a broad and simple one, which it is the office of 
music to illustrate and expand. Like Shakespeare’s ‘delicate Ariel,’ 
music is too ethereal to take account of and follow out anything 
like an involved literary expression.” Its office in respect of words 
has never been better expressed than by Matthew Arnold in his 


? Has any Shakespeare commentator ever noticed that curious and delightful 
trait in Ariel—certainly intentional—that he could not follow an involved sentence 
of Prospero’s ?— 

* Prospero. Then was this island 
(Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born) not honour’d with 


A human shape. 
Ariel. Yes ; Caliban her son. 


Prospero. Dull thing, I say so,’ &c. 
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thoughtful zsthetic study, rather than poem, Epilogue to Lessing’ 
Laocoon :— 
* Miserere, Domine !’ 
The words are uttered, and they flee : 
Deep is their penitential moan, 
Mighty their pathos ; but ’tis gone. 
Beethoven takes them then—those two 
Poor bounded words—and makes them new ; 
Infinite makes them, makes them young ; 
Transplants them to another tongue, 
Where they can now, without constraint, 
Pour all the soul of their complaint, 
And roll adown a channel large 
The wealth divine they have in charge. 
Page after page of music turn, 
And still they live, and still they burn, 
Eternal, passion-fraught, and free— 
‘ Miserere, Domine !’ 


And the power to give to an idea expressed in words this poetic and 
impassioned extension of meaning cannot be regarded as in any way 
inferior to the power of creating independent instrumental com- 
positions ; it is a different but not a less intellectual use of the art ; 
its highest achievement perhaps even implies more poetic feeling and 
insight than the creation of independent instrumental music. 

Now, in this branch of the art Handel is, to use Beethoven’s 
memorable phrase, ‘the unequalled master of all masters.’ His 
instrumental music, it is true, ought not to be underrated, as it 
certainly is at present. In his opera and oratorio overtures, cast as 
they are in what now seems an antiquated mould, there is a wonder- 
ful variety, vigour, and freedom of style; even in adopting what 
were already old forms he gave a new life to them ; the opening of 
the overture to The Messiah, for instance, though it is exactly in the 
form of the French overtures of Lulli, has a gravity and seriousness 
of expression, and a boldness of harmonic progression too, which place 
it quite above its models, and render it an appropriate prelude to the 
great work which it opens ; just as, in a quite different manner, the 
overture to Acis and Galatea is an almost ideal overture, for the date 
at which it was written, toa mythological pastoral of nymph, shepherd, 
and satyr. And at his best le is beaten by no one; there are few 
fugues even in Bach’s celebrated ‘ Forty-eight’ which, for originality of 
conception and brilliancy of effect, can stand beside that which opens 
Handel's Suite in E minor. Still, his instrumental compositions, in 
the main, are not models for all time, as those of Bach (according to 
their school) are; nor did he ever produce any instrumenta! works 
of such importance as Bach’s great compositions for the organ, which, 
totally unknown as they are to the fashionable musical world, are 
really the only instrumental compositions which, for greatness of 
scale and sustained elevation of style, can be fairly paralleled with 
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Beethoven’s symphonies. But in the illustration of scenes and char- 
acters by vocal music for choruses or for solo voices, with instrumental 
accompaniment, Handel is absolutely unrivalled. In his extraordinary 
range of expression and feeling, in his realisation equally of the 
sublime, the pathetic, or the humorous suggestion of the situations, 
ideas, and characters suggested by the words, he has something of the 
universality of Shakespeare ; he is more than a mere musician, he is 
a poet—the greatest poet of all the musical composers ; and it was in 
respect of this poetic genius, no doubt, that his works awakened such 
a strong and answering sympathy onthe part of Beethoven, the 
greatest musical poet of the modern period, who in spite of all the 
differences in style and type of art which separated them, evidently 
recognised in Handel a genius kindred with and even greater than 
his own. 

To those who are disposed to raise their eyebrows at such a 
judgment, merely because Handel is a composer in an antiquated 
style, and oratorio what they choose to consider an antiquated form 
of musical entertainment—in other words, those who cannot under- 
stand that to judge of an artist or musician of a former period you 
must regard him from the standpoint of the ideas, the culture, and 
the means of expression belonging to his period—it is useless to say 
anything, except perhaps to point out to them that in ridiculing 
this estimate of Handel they are ridiculing Beethoven also. But 
among the class of critics who think, and have reasons to give for 
their opinions, there is a tendency at present to depreciate Handel on 
the ground that, as compared with Bach, he was superficial and loose 
in his style of composition ; that his works do not show the close-knit 
texture and the seriousness of purpose which they find in Bach: in 
all which there is truth from a certain point of view. Butitisa 
question whether the point of view is the right one. It is probably 
in great measure owing to the attention lately directed to the works 
of Bach in this country (perhaps also to other influences) that there 
has arisen a tendency to regard music too much from the point of 
view of structure, and too little from that of expression and effect, 
which is or should be the ultimate end of structure—the ultimate 
end of all music whatsoever. Handel’s harmonic structure is less 
recondite than Bach’s; his accompaniments are slighter in design, 
those to the solo airs especially are often no more than the mere 
necessary support to the voice, while those of Bach always have a 
separate design independent of the voice part, and often of nearly 
equal importance with it. Bach’s eight-part choruses are always in 
eight real parts; Handel’s are often so only when the two four-part 
choruses are answering each other; when they are combined, some 
of the parts are usually. doubled. Critics who contemplate these 
differences in method and handling gradually come to set down 
Handel as a much less thorough and painstaking composer, a less 

Vor, XLVII—No. 280 8x 
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conscientious artist ; they acquire a habit of attaching an exaggerated 
importance to structure, which really seems to end in blunting their 
perception to the greater qualities of spontaneity, clearness of form, 
and freedom of melodic inspiration ; leading them to regard structure 
as the end instead of, as it truly is, the means to a greater end. 

It is only on some such supposition that one can understand 
how people can be found to compare Bach’s seriously intended but 
angular and unvocal solo airs with the broad and flowing and 
eminently singable airs of Handel. And yet this marked difference 
in vocal quality, in the power of writing effectively and gratefully 
for the singer, in which Handel has so much the advantage, is 
only a secondary element in the superiority of Handel’s vocal solos. 
The primary and more important one lies in their superiority in 
poetic feeling and suggestion. The range of expression in them, 
the unerring manner in which he enters into and suggests the spirit 
and feeling of the words, as if by a kind of spontaneous instinct, can 
hardly be paralleled among the solo vocal compositions of any other 
composer. What a range of feeling, of dramatic power, of poetic 
suggestion, is covered by the musician who could write five such airs 
(to take a small handful only) as ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
‘ Why do the nations,’ ‘ Honour and arms,’ ‘ Love in her eyes sits play- 
ing,’ and ‘ Oruddier than the cherry :’ each of them exactly expressive 
of the situation, of the feeling of the words, or of the supposed charac- 
ter of the personage who utters them; each of them, in a vocal 
sense, splendid for the singer: and in the two which represent dis- 
agreeable and offensive characters—the bragging Philistine and the 
savage giant lover—remark with what consummate, what triumphant 
art Handel has contrived to express their offensive character within 
the artistic limits of really fine music; what a sense of humour there 
is, too, in the swashbuckler swagger of Harapha’s air, and in the 
grotesque quality of the love ditty of Polyphemus! There is nothing 
quite like this variety, pathos, and humour to be found in the solo 
vocal music of any other composer. Mozart comes the nearest to it, 
and is, in fact, as various as Handel, only he never rises to the height 
of Handel at his best. And when people can even compare the solo- 
writing of Bach with that of Handel, whether in regard to poetic 
expression or to vocal quality, one can only conclude that their per- 
ceptions are vitiated by a false critical attitude—by constantly 
trying to see what they want to see. The most that can be said for 
Bach’s vocal solos is that the best of them are not behind the 
second-best of Handel’s; and Iam not sure that even that is not 
going too far. 

Let no one suppose there is an intention here to run down Bach ; 
I was a worshipper of Bach long before. he became a fashion in 
Londor.,, and fully realise that there are points in which he is 
greater, certainly, than any other composer. But it is provoking to 
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see him, under the influence of a kind of ‘movement’ in musical 
criticism, praised for qualities which he has not got (sometimes by 
persons to whom his really greatest qualities seem to be by no 
means apparent), and still more provoking to see him made a point 
@appui for trying to brush aside and belittle such a Shakespearean 
genius as Handel. 

When we come to the question of the choral writing, the 
distinctions are not so simple. Bach certainly displayed in his 
choruses a structural power and a kind of fortress-like solidity com- 
pared with which even Handel’s greatbst choruses have a certain 
effect of simplicity and ease—of being written cwrrente calamo ; 
they have not the grave, severe, close-knit character of Bach’s — 
choruses. But that this slighter contrapuntal structure arose from 
any want of power on the part of Handel to deal with musical 
structure in this close-wrought manner would be a conclusion for 
which we have no proof, while there is reason enough for supposing, 
from Handel’s occasional easy handling of difficult problems in 
counterpoint, that nothing of this kind was too hard for him had he 
- chosen to undertake it. But throughout his life Handel wrote for 
poetic and dramatic effect, to which structure was merely sub- 
servient ; and if his structural design is simpler and more naive 
than that of Bach, there is a melodic beauty and a freedom and 
sweep of line in his choruses which perhaps more than compensate 
for their comparative simplicity in point of structure ; we are conscious 
of a more spontaneous inspiration— 


An ampler ether, a diviner air. 


A friend once remarked to me, at a performance of one of Bach’s 
choral works which he was hearing for the first time, ‘This is like 
suppressed Handel.’ Is there not a truth in the remark? It is the 
same class of work as Handel’s, the same style (in a broad sense), but 
without the same easy outline and melodic freedom. If the 
worshipper of Bach retorts that you might say of some of Handel’s 
choruses, ‘This is like diluted Bach,’ I will allow him that answer, 
as far as the effect of structure is concerned. But there is another 
point ; as in the solo compositions, so in the choruses, we have again 
to recognise Handel’s poetic feeling and variety of dramatic ex- 
pression, in comparison with which Bach is nowhere. Handel has 
written no vocal fugue so tremendous in its insistence and energy, 
qué fugue, as the ‘ Cum Sancto Spiritu’ of Bach’s Mass; but, on the 
other hand, almost every fugued chorus that he has written has not 
only a melodic beauty and spontaneousness in its theme, but seems 
really like a poetic expression of the words. Not to mention such a 
supreme instance as the great chorus ‘I will sing unto the Lord’ in 
Israel, take as an example the short fugue in Samson on the words 
‘And triumph over Death and thee, 0 Time!’ That may be said 
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to be a very simple bit of part-writing, but look at the way in which 
the musical phrase expresses the words, as we find over and over 
again in Handel’s choral fugues, where the leading phrase seems to 
be the natural expression of the words, as if they could be sung no 
other way. And when we take into account the extraordinary variety 
in dramatic expression and character in Handel’s chorus ; the moral 
grandeur, for instance, of such choruses as ‘0 fatal consequence’ 
and ‘ Envy, eldest born of Hell ;’ the Paganism of ‘Great Dagon has 
subdued our foe ;’ the splendid humour of the soldiers’ drinking 
chorus in Alexander’s Feast ; the fierce clamour of the mob in The 
Messiah expressed with such vivid picturesqueness within the con- 
fines of a fugued chorus (‘He trusted in God’); the spiritual and 
uplifting character of his choruses of religious praise, such as the 
‘Hallelujah’ or that glorious chorus in Judas, ‘ Sion now shall raise 
her head,’ which we shall hear this month sung by the great phalanx 
of voices of the Crystal Palace—considering all these, and how many 
others, all lighted up with this poetic genius for characteristic 
expression, we are surely justified in comparing Handel with Shake- 
speare; in regarding him as something more than a mere musician, 
just as we regard Shakespeare as something more than a mere poet. 

Handel had, in fact, that breadth of view and breadth of human 
sympathy which has generally distinguished the artist or poet who 
lives and moves in the great world from him who works for himself 
and to himself in the seclusion of the studio. There is a large air 
of life as it is lived about him—about his whole character as well as 
in his music; he is man as well as artist. His sense of humour is 
as rich and full-blooded, as remarkable in its way, as his sense of 
pathos is deep and sincere ; in this respect how like Shakespeare, and 
how unlike Bach, who seems to have been totally without the sense 
of humour, as far at least as artistic expression is concerned! And 
his pathos, again, is totally free from sentimentalism. In his 
expression of grief he is always strong and elevated in style; his 
short monody over Samson, for instance—‘ Ye sons of Israel, now 
lament ’—is the worthy expression of the grief of a great people over 
the death of a hero; a noble and elevating sorrow. And his musical 
style has the same breadth. It is neither German nor Italian, but 
a combination of some of the finest qualities of both musical 
nationalities. Germany gave him the sense of harmonic structure ; 
Italy the feeling for the treatment of the voice.* The style is the 
man; both were cosmopolitan. 

Two remarks in conclusion. There are those—including, I fear, 
most of what may be called the fashionable world of musical amateurs 
of the present day—who regard oratorio as an antiquated and bowrgeois 


* The idea that Handel wrote in the English style is of course absurd; it is the 
other way about, The English musicians wrote in Handel’s style for two genera- 
. tions after. 
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form of musical art ; an idea, by the way, which is as old as Horace 
Walpole, who in his day sneered at Handel and his oratorios as only 
fit for a middle-class audience. In the present day, it is true, it is 
not a question of social fashion so much as of musical fashion ; those 
who think themselves the musical aristocracy regard oratorio as 
rather beneath them. On what reasonable intellectual ground does 
such an opinion—or prejudice—rest ? I would suggest that oratorio 
is really a more intellectual, though no doubt less exciting, form of 
art than opera, inasmuch as it employs the abstract and immaterial 
quality of music in suggesting and giving colour to ideal scenes and 
personages, without the materialising element of the actual presenta- 
tion on the stage, with all its unavoidable drawbacks of sham scenery, 
sham dresses, and machinery. Music which can dispense with these 
material aids is surely on a higher intellectual plane than that which 
depends on them. In regard to the Handel Festival itself, which is 
the occasion of these remarks, it must be admitted that it has been 
planned from the first rather with a view to popular than musical 
perceptions, and is still suffering under one radical mistake—viz. 
that the proportion of chorus-singers is too large for the band; con- 
sequently, in the frequent passages where there is a figured accom- 
paniment for the strings against slow harmonised passages for the 
chorus, the accompaniment, which is an important part of the design 
of the music, is entirely inaudible. It is absurd, and shows want of 
intelligent critical management, that this defect should have been 
allowed to go on for so long. The band ought to be increased in 
size, and the chorus numbers reduced in the same proportion. 
Beyond this, there is no great reason in the objections that are 
made, that you do not get an effect adequate to the size of the 
chorus, &c. You do not always; but I have been to no Handel 
Festival (and I have attended every one for a quarter of a century) 
without carrying away memories of great and sublime moments of 
effect, which were well worth going for. The Handel Festival is an 
institution worth supporting, both for its own sake and as a memorial 
to the greatest of musicians, who made his home in this country. 


H. HeEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
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THE IRISH GUARDS 


THE earliest regiment of Foot Guards was the ‘King’s Royal 
Regiment of Foot Life Guards, raised in 1642, shortly before the 
opening battle of Edgehill, after which their first colonel succeeded 
his father, who had received a mortal wound, as second Earl of 
Lindsey. 

Charles the Second was not slow to follow the example of his 
unfortunate father; perhaps it was the haunting memory of that 
last sad scene at Whitehall which prompted him to surround himself 
with Household Troops, both Horse and Foot. 

In 1650 he appointed Lord Lorn’s Scotch Regiment to be the 
Scots Guards, shortly before the battle of Dunbar. 

But the routs of Naseby and Worcester proved fatal to the 
existence of these two regiments in 1645 and 1651 respectively. 

In 1656, four years before the Restoration, the King—for his 
reign is officially dated from his father’s execution—formed a 
Regiment of Guards in Holland, largely from what faithful adherents 
had followed him there, and no doubt including many of his father’s 
old Guardsmen, under command of Lord Wentworth : this regiment 
remained abroad till 1662. 

On the Restoration, in 1660, another regiment was formed in 
England under command of Colonel the Hon. John Russell, and on 
Lord Wentworth’s death in 1665 these two were incorporated in one 
regiment, which became the Grenadier Guards in 1815. 

In February 1661, Monck’s Regiment laid down their arms on 
Tower Hill, to take them up again as a Regiment of Foot Guards, 
now the Coldstream. 

In the following year, 1662, the King found time to turn his 
attention to the two more distant kingdoms: in April the Irish 
Guards were formed, and in August the reconstitution of the Scots 
Guards commenced. 

In the same year a company of Battle-Axe Guards or Halberdiers 
was raised to perform Court duties in Ireland somewhat similar to 
those of the Yeomen of the Guard; Colonel Daniel Treswell was 
their first captain, and the company survived till 1832. Judging by 
the fact that one Viceroy appointed his surgeon to command, their 
duties cannot have been of a very military character. 
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The Irish Guards were raised by patent dated at Westminster 
the 23rd of April 1662, and James Butler, the first Duke of Ormond, 
then, and frequently during their short existence, Lord-Lieutenant- 
General of Ireland, was their first Colonel. The regiment was raised 
from new levies in England and the old independent companies 
in Ireland, and was formed into two battalions. Of the Viceroy’s 
children but three sons survived childhood, of whom the eldest, Lord 
Ossory, seems never to have held any commission in the Guards ; 
the fifth, Lord Richard, received the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 
Irish Guards, and was three weeks later created Earl of Arran ; while 
the seventh, Lord John, afterwards Earl of Gowran, became Captain 
of the Irish Horse Guards. 

In 1665 the Life Guards, the Battle-Axe Guards and the Foot 
Guards are all mentioned as attending a State ceremonial; the 
Headquarters of the regiment remained in Dublin, and their 
organisation seems to have closely followed the lst Foot Guards, as 
they too had a King’s Company. 

In 1671 we read that their Lieutenant-Colonel was entitled to 
‘the pay of two common soldiers out of each field company, and of 
one soldier out of every other company in his Majesty’s regiment of 
Guards in Ireland.’ 

Thus it would appear that, just as the Scots Guards had 
companies for Stirling and Dumbarton Castles, and garrisoned the 
Bass Rock long after the regiment had been established in London, 
the Irish Guards had special companies in Irish fortresses. 

In April 1666, four companies (not of Guards) quartered at 
Carrickfergus mutinied from lack of pay, and seized both town and 
castle; so, on the 23rd, Arran was despatched by sea with four 
companies of the Guards, which were then the only reliable regiment 
of Foot in Ireland. Meanwhile his anxious father recollected that 
the Guards’ pay had not been so very regularly received either, and 
set off at the head of the cavalry, who had been better treated in this 
respect ; but before he arrived Arran carried the town with the loss 
of two men killed and six wounded, and the garrison of the castle, 
terrified at tlie approach of the Viceroy himself, capitulated next 
morning. Two companies of the Guards were left to replace them. 

In 1672, like the other Guards regiments, the Irish Guards 
furnished companies for service on board the fleet ; for this purpose 
the Colonel’s and Captain Henry Buckley’s companies were sent to 
Chester, and probably took their part in the fiercely contested naval 
battle of Solebay, in which the Dutch were repulsed. 

In 1680, the establishment was twelve companies and 1259 men. 

In 1685 Lord Arran, dying, was buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
he was succeeded by the Hon. Sir Charles Feilding, third son of the 
Earl of Desmond. 

On the 8th of June 1686, the Guards were reviewed on St. 
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Stephen’s Green by Tyrconnell, then Viceroy, when William 
Dorrington, who had served in the regiment since its formation, 
and who was their Colonel when they ceased to be a regiment of 
Guards, was lieutenant-colonel, and William Maunsell Barker the 
major. The Viceroy explained that the King had removed Sir 
Charles and Master Billingsley to better posts, while Captain 
Harman was appointed to succeed Captain Margetson. Sir Charles 
was Governor of Limerick and of the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, 
so the former was no doubt the post alluded to. 

In 1687 the establishment—still twelve companies—cost 
17,8271. 12s. 

In 1688 Ormond died, and his grandson, the second Duke, held 
the colonelcy for a short time in succession to him; but these were 
stirring times, and James the Second was in difficulties, and among 
the other troops brought over from Ireland was a battalion of the 
Irish Guards. As they seem to have come over in two detachments, 
some writers allude to two battalions, However this may have been, 
the first portion, seven companies of 80 men each, arrived in London 
on the 24th of October, and were billeted in St. Giles’, Holborn, and 
Red Lion Fields ; and in November, on the news of the landing in 
Torbay, these were ordered to march via Farnham to Petersfield to 
act as a reserve; on the 4th of December another detachment 
arriving were ordered to replace the troops at Gravesend and Tilbury 
Fort, among these Captain Flynn’s company. Meanwhile Ormond, 
their Colonel, had gone over to the Prince, who gave him command 
of the Second Troop of Life Guards, and the Duke of Grafton, 
Colonel of the First Foot Guards, was ordered to Tilbury with the 
third battalion of his regiment to drive out the Irish. This was 
accomplished, but some at least made a desperate effort to return to 
their native shore, seized an East Indiaman lying in the river, ran her 
ashore owing to their ignorance of navigation, and did not surrender 
without some bloodshed. 

Then came the memorable ‘Irish night,’ when the terrified 
inhabitants of London persuaded themselves that the disbanded 
Irish were marching up to pillage and murder. ’ 

Meanwhile the rest of the battalion, together with the Irish 
Regiment of Colonel Anthony Hamilton (to whom we owe Gram- 
mont’s ‘ Memoirs’), was ordered to Lewes and then to Portsmouth, 
and Lord Forbes’ Irish Regiment, later the 18th Royal Irish, then 
at Uxbridge, was ordered to receive their Protestants. The Roman 
Catholics from Lord Forbes’, Colonel Butler’s Irish Dragoons, and 
other regiments, were drafted off to Portsmouth, and the Tilbury 
and Gravesend prisoners were also sent there. The whole, 1800 
strong, were disarmed and ferried over to the Isle of Wight, guarded 
by four companies of the First Foot Guards. Meanwhile arrange- 
ments were made with Leopold I., Emperor of Germany, to send him 
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2000 men to form an Irish regiment to fight the Turks, and they 
were accordingly embarked for Hamburg at the end of April 1689. 

As Tyrconnell had ‘ purified’ the Irish Guards in Dublin, it is 
probable that the Royal Irish did not receive many of them, and the 
majority must have died in the service of Austria in the campaigns 
which were terminated by the victory of Zenta in 1697. 

Meanwhile one battalion remained in Jreland, and on the 7th of 
March 1689, before the other left the Isle of Wight, King James 
landed at Kingsale, and proceeded at, once to Dublin. Dorrington 
was sworn of the Privy Council and was appointed Colonel, vice 
Ormond, being succeeded as Lieutenant-Colonel by Major Barker, 
Thomas Arthur becoming Major. In August of that year the 
regiment was reviewed in 20 companies, 1200 strong, being shortly 
afterwards augmented to 22, with a strength of 1980. 

At the same time the Irish Horse Guards were augmented to two 
troops of 200 gentlemen each, with a troop of Horse Grenadiers 
attached under Colonel Butler. The first was commanded by Henry 
Jermyn, first Lord Dover, one of the gayest of Charles the Second’s 
boon companions—the reputed lover of Lady Castlemaine and also 
of the celebrated Lady Shrewsbury ; but he quickly wearied of the 
hard life of the Irish Army, and soon after the Battle of the Boyne 
made his peace with William and retired, first to Flanders, then to his 
house at Cheveley, near Newmarket, where he died 1708, still claiming 
the Earldom of Dover which James had conferred on him. He was 
succeeded by the famous Irish General, Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of 
Lucan, whose right to that title was allowed by William’s Chaplain 
and Chronicler, on the grounds that he was so styled in the articles 
of capitulation at Limerick. 

The second troop was given to the Duke of Berwick, whose horse 
was killed under him at its head at the Boyne ; but after Limerick, 
on reorganisation in France, Berwick received the first and Lucan 
the second, the latter being succeeded in 1693 by Donough McCarty, 
fourth Earl of Clancarty. 

The Foot Guards were not long idle : save Derry and Enniskillen, 
all Ireland had declared for King James, so they were despatched to 
take part in the unsuccessful siege of the former. 

The following year they took a leading part in the battle of the 
Boyne, in two battalions: one historian talks of seven regiments of 
Guards and ten troops of Horse Guards on the Irish side, but this 
must be an error. 

Throughout the terrible sufferings endured by the unfortunate Irish 
Army in 1691—ragged, unpaid, without fuel, in huts inundated with 
water, subsisting on rations of horseflesh or on half a pound of bread 
per diem—in the desperate battle at Aughrim, where the Irish corpses 
Jay unburied for months, and where Lieutenant-Colonel Barker was 
killed, the Irish Guards were a pattern to the Irish Army ; and when 
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the unfortunate garrison of Limerick marched past for the last time, 
out of a strength of 1400 but seven Irish Guardsmen filed off to show 
their willingness to serve under William’s banner: in spite of every 
effort to induce them to desert their colours, the remainder passed 
the fatal point and chose a life-long exile. 

History presents few more pathetic pictures than those days of 
embarkation by the Shannon, when 19,000 Irishmen passed into the 
service of France. Macaulay describes how 


After the soldiers had embarked there remained on the water-side a great 
multitude clamouring piteously to be taken on board. As the last boats put off 
—and the Irish Guards were the last to leave—there was a rush into the surf. Some 
women caught hold of the ropes, were dragged out of their depth, clung till their 
fingers were cut through, and perished in the waves, The ships began to move. 
A wild and terrible wail rose from the shore, and excited unwonted compassion in 
hearts steeled by hatred of the Irish race and of the Romish Faith. . . . The sails 
disappeared. The emaciated and heart-broken crowd of those whom a stroke more 
cruel than that of death had made widows and orphans dispersed, to beg their way 
home through a wasted land, or to lie down and die by the wayside of grief and 
hunger. 


Never had a regiment a sadder career: one battalion, faithful to 
their sovereign, distrusted by his successor, shipped off like convicts 
to end their days as foreign mercenaries in the distant plains of 
Germany and Hungary ; the other, recruited up to strength again as 
a complete regiment of two battalions, following their King into exile 
three years later, to serve a long and honourable career under the 
banner of France. 

And it should be remembered that William and Mary were 
declared King and Queen of England, and as English jurists held 
that Ireland was merely a kind of English colony, William assumed 
the title of King of Ireland ; but almost the whole of Ireland declared 
for King James, Viceroy included. 

The Irish arrived at Brest over 19,000 strong, to find the hedges 
outside the town were the only quarters assigned to them—but to 
that they were accustomed. But the whole force was soon reorganised, 
and received clothes and good food: two regiments of Guards were 
formed, the King’s and Queen’s, each of two battalions—each six 
companies of one hundred men. 

They marched gladly out of winter quarters in hope of joining 
in the invasion of England, but the battle of La Hogue destroyed 
their last hope of return to the land of their birth. 

Dorrington retained the coloneley. On Tyrconnell’s return from 
France he had been promoted Major-General ; he was wounded before 
Derry, and -was captured at Aughrim, and sent to the Tower of 
London ; later, Lord Lucas was summoned before the Privy Council, 
one charge being ‘the ill-usage of Major-General Dorrington.’ In 
France he attained the rank of Lieutenant-General. Oliver O’Gara, 
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who had a regiment of his own in Ireland, became Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and John Rothe Major. 

Simon Luttrel was Colonel of the Queen’s Guards. 

The Emigrant Army was long styled the ‘ Army ot the King of 
England,’ and as such wore red faced with blue; but in 1698 both 
Horse and Foot Guards were disbanded after the peace of Ryswick. 
The same day the latter were formed into Dorrington’s Regiment, 
and on his death in 1718 they were commanded successively by 
Count de Rothe, Roscommon, and Coynt Antoine de Walsh-Serrant ; 
and at Fontenoy the regiment of Rothe formed part of the Irish 
Brigade who forced the British to retire. 

Extraordinary suggestions are rife as to the uniform of the 
regiment now—green tunics—orange—blue! All regiments of Guards 
and all royal regiments of the line, English, Scotch or Irish, wear the 
royal livery of red, blue and gold; and the Irish Volunteers and 
Yeomanry of ’82 wore red faced with blue. The only green-coated 
Irish were the ’82 club organised by O’Connell; hence the 
‘ Wearing of the Green,’ and the suggestion in the event of a French 
landing, in the rebel song of ‘The Shan Van Voght’— 


What should-+the yeomen do 
But throw off their red and blue ? 


Above all, these royal colours are drawn from the royal arms, and 
the blue, formerly drawn from the royal arms of France, is now 
provided by those of Ireland only ; moreover, in the two still earlier 
Royal Irish coats the colours were blue and gold also. 

The old Irish Guards were now all serving under the sovereigns 
of Austria and France—perhaps the two divisions met in conflict ; 
ygt the regiment was not quite dead in Ireland! 

Thus we read of Richard, fourth Earl of Cavan : ‘ He was also one 
of the Governors of the Royal Hospital near Dublin, by the name of 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment of Guards ;’ and in the list of 
these Governors the Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel and Major of the 
Guards, and the Captain of the Horse Guards, continue to figure up 
to 1813, the coloneley being held in succession by Lieutenant- 
General Robert Naper, Lord Tyrawly and the Earl of Carhampton. 

Army Order 77 of 1900 runs as follows : 


Her Majesty the Queen having deemed it desirable to commemorate the bravery 
shown by the Irish regiments in the recent operations in South Africa, by the 
formation of a regiment of Irish Foot Guards, has been graciously pleased to com- 
mand that an Irish Regiment of Foot Guards be formed. This Regiment will be 
designated the ‘ Irish Guards.’ 

FitzALAN MANNERS 
(Captain, Scots Guards). 
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THE NEWSPAPERS 


Saturday, the 28th of April.—tIt seems-clear that the close of 
the month marks the end of a long stage in the story of the war. 
We are all waiting to-day for news from Bloemfontein as to the 
result of the operations of the forces under French and Pole-Carew. 
A general fear is felt that the attempt to enclose the Boer army, and 
thus bring about a repetition of Paardeberg, has failed. If that be 
the case, the new stage upon which the war is entering may be more 
prolonged and more difficult than had been anticipated; but it is 
satisfactory to know that when once the enemy has been cleared out 
of the south-eastern portion of the Free State, Lord Roberts will be 
able to begin his advance upon Pretoria. The return of members to 
Westminster has not been attended by the expected intervention of 
the House in the conduct of military affairs, but the feeling with 
regard to the publication of the Commander-in-Chief’s despatch 
on Spion Kop has not abated, nor has the announcement that Sir 
Charles Warren has been appointed Military Governor of Griqualand 
lessened the dissatisfaction which the whole incident has caused. 

Political London is engaged at present in doing honour to the 
Australian delegates. Never, surely, were ambassadors from the 
colonies treated with so lavish a hospitality as that to which these 
gentlemen have had to submit. I remember, during the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations, being shown the engagement-book of one of 
the most popular of the colonial premiers. I found that, on an 
average, he had two dinner invitations for each day of his sojourn in 
London. The Australian delegates can hardly have had a smaller 
number of invitations, for every club and institution has been 
anxious to entertain them. But whilst everything is going merrily, 
so far as social hospitalities and a display of exuberant goodfellow- 
ship are concerned, there is an uneasy feeling that all is not well 
with the political negotiations. Last night’s speeches at the City 
Liberal Club indicate that we are still far from a solution of the 
central knot in the Federation scheme. 

Now that the Queen is safely back at Windsor politicians breathe 
more freely, and probably those who feel the greatest measure of 
relief are the Irish Nationalist members. It was certain from the first 
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that the warm-hearted peopleof Dublin would receive Her Majesty with - 
kindliness and enthusiasm ; but there was always the possibility ‘that 
some obscure fanatic, or some half-witted ‘crank,’ might by some 
wild act bring about a great catastrophe. This fear ‘is now removed, 
and we can look back upon the Queen’s visit to Ireland as an episode 
upon which no shadow of a cloud has rested. It may have had no 
political purpose, but it cannot fail to have some — results, 
and they promise to be results wholly for good. : 

Sunday, the 29th of April_—Those who were — at the 
Reform Club banquet to Sir William MacCormac and Mr. Treves 
last night had the satisfaction of hearing one of the most 
remarkable after-dinner speeches to which they can ever have 
listened. This was the speech in which Mr. Treves, in a strikingly 
vivid manner, conveyed to the company the deep impression which 
had been made upon him by his contact with our soldiers in Natal. 
Nobody had such opportunities of getting to know the real Tommy 
Atkins as Mr. Treves enjoyed. He was at ‘ the front’ during the 
whole of the Ladysmith campaign, and practically every soldier 
wounded at Colenso and Spion Kop passed through his hands. He 
saw many of the poor fellows die, after conveying to him their last 
words and wishes ; he was instrumental in bringing a still larger 
number out of the jaws of death. Whether they died or whether they 
lived, they commended themselves by their courage, endurance, and 
fervent patriotism to the great surgeon’s sympathy and admiration. 
His speech last night, in its graphic force, was declared by the chair- 
man to be equal to anything that Mr. Kipling has given us, and 
it certainly produced a remarkable effect upon his auditors. It 
was as fresh and startling as a picture of a battle-field shown by a 
biograph. It is worthy of note that no passage in Mr. Treves’s 
speech was more loudly applauded than that in which he denounced, 
in no measured terms, the fashionable women who during the past 
winter have found relaxation and amusement in a visit to the seat of 
war in South Africa. 

It seems strange that the French people should be talking of 
another funeral for Gambetta. It was my fortune to be present at 
both his former funerals. The first was a great State ceremony in 
Paris. Never in the history of the burial of the dead were so many 
flowers seen in any funeral procession as were seen in that. It was 
early in January, but as the gorgeous procession passed along the 
streets the air was heavy with the scent of roses, lilac, and lilies. 
The coffin was placed in a tomb in Pére-la-Chaise with every mark 
of honour by which a nation can pay homage to one of its greatest 
men. Exactly a week later I saw Gambetta’s second funeral in Nice. 
It was the simplest of ceremonies, but it had in it the human 
element which was wanting in the brilliant spectacle in Paris. 
Behind the coffin walked the white-haired father of the orator—the 
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“~tftm bie tradestfian who had insisted that the son he loved should 
rest among his own people on the shores of the Mediterranean. And 
now, after seventeen years, the French propose once more to disturb 
the repose of the statesman’s grave and to carry his coffin back to 
Paris! It seems an odd nroposal. It is true that Gambetta pére is 
no longer here to forbid the deed, but one would have thought that 
his wishes might still have been respected, if only for the sake of the 
son whom France desires to honour. 

Tuesday, the 1st of May.—While we wait anxiously for those 
developments in the Orange Free State that are so long in coming, 
the determination to call the Government to account for the publica- 
tion of the Spion Kop despatches has reached a point at which it can 
no longer be resisted, and we are consequently to have a full debate 
upon the subject on the vote for the salary of the Secretary for War. 
Gossip is as hard at work as ever upon the topic, and sides are taken 
freely. There can be no doubt that a debate in the House of Commons 
will at least be more satisfactory than the underhand talk of society. 

The judgment with regard to the reserved sacrament given to-day 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury must cause profound dismay to the 
advanced Ritualists. In these pages I avoid questions affecting either 
doctrine or ritual; but it is impossible to doubt that there is a 
political side to the Church controversy, the effects of which will be 
seen at the next general election. 

Thursday, the 3rd of May.—We are still in the era of May ban- 
quets. Last night the Australian delegates were once more regaled, 
on this occasion at the National Liberal Club. They have a wonder- 
ful gift of speech, and the exuberant hospitality of which they have 
been the willing victims has not apparently affected their eloquence. 
But perhaps the most notable feature of last night’s gathering was 
the reception given to Lord Rosebery by a company not wholly 
composed of ‘Liberal Imperialists.’ The destinies of the Liberal 
party are being worked out, as wise men from the first anticipated, 
by the spontaneous action of the rank and file. Every day fresh 
evidence is produced to show that, whatever may have been the 
differences that prevailed among their party as to the origin of the 
war, the majority of Liberals are steadily hardening in support of the 
policy which will make another Boer War for ever impossible. It 
would have been impossible six months ago to have seen in any 
Liberal Club of the character of the National Liberal a demonstration 
like that of last night. 

The declaration which the Zapress has been fortunate enough to 
elicit from the King of Sweden is not unwelcome. Once again a 
halfpenny newspaper has been used as the mouthpiece of a monarch, 
and once again the message it conveys is one of peace and good- 
will towards the people of this country. King Oscar goes beyond the 
generalities of the German Emperor, however, and declares himself in 
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the plainest terms the thick-and-thin supporter of this country in 
her quarrel with the Transvaal. There has been no more emphatic 
declaration in our favour by any foreigner since the war began. The 
sympathy of a man of His Majesty’s high character and generous 
impulses goes far to neutralise the outspoken antipathy of so many 
of our Continental neighbours. We are still face to face with serious 
difficulties in South Africa itself. It is evident that the operations 
of the army in the Orange Free State have not up to the present 
moment been completely successful. But the fact that King Oscar 
has chosen this very moment in order to give full expression to his 
opinions with regard to the war may be taken as a happy omen. 
Those who believed that we should see the English flag flying at 
Pretoria before the end of the present month cannot now expect 
that their hopes will be realised; but at least it is being made 
apparent that when the Union Jack does fly there, a larger propor- 
tion of the people of Europe will hail the event with satisfaction 
than seemed possible a few months ago. 

Friday, the 4th of May.—The appearance of the telegrams which 
passed between the War Office and Lord Roberts respecting the 
publication of the Spion Kop despatches has caused a shiver of 
dismay—if not, indeed, of disgust—in the Ministerial ranks. That 
Ministers should have ever thought it desirable to publish these 
despatches astounds the world. But that they should have published 
them after suggesting that Sir Redvers Buller should present another 
and presumably a ‘ cooked’ report on Spion Kop for the purpose of 
publication has changed astonishment to indignation. The only 
man who comes out of the story told this morning with un- 
diminished reputation is Sir Redvers Buller himself. He had 
the courage to set his face against the proposal that he should write 
another despatch to be placed before the public in lieu of the real 
one, and in taking this bold stand, without regard to the consequences 
to himself, he acted with the courage of an English gentleman. 
Lord Roberts clearly did not desire the publication of the censure 
upon Warren and Buller, though he gave a reluctant acquiescence 
to the suggestion of the Secretary for War. What the country 
wants to know is with what possible object Ministers committed this 
blazing indiscretion. 

The forward movement from Bloemfontein has at last begun in 
good earnest. This morning came the news of the advance of the 
forces to Brandfort, and it is clear that the whole army has now begun 
its long march to Pretoria. If there is no serious check Lord 
Roberts ought to be in sight of the capital of the Transvaal within 
four weeks. 

From time to time I have noted in this diary the appearance of 
London during the momentous weeks and months when the fortunes 
of the Empire have been at stake in South Africa. During that 
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period I have had to record more than one scene of an unusual 
character in our dingy streets. Now that another season has begun, 
it may be well to note that the influence of the war is less apparent 
on the surface of our social life than might have been anticipated. 
To the superficial observer, at all events, it does not seem that there 
is any difference between the new season and that of last year. The 
crush at the private view of the Royal Academy to-day was as great 
as usual, the muster of carriages at Hyde Park Corner was not 
smaller than it was twelve months ago; whilst the brilliant sunshine 
made the West End wear its gayest and freshest aspect. But when- 
ever one probed beneath the surface the effects of the war were to be 
seen. It could hardly be otherwise. So many households have been 
plunged into mourning, so many familiar and well-loved figures have 
vanished for ever, and so grave an anxiety still tugs at the heart- 
strings of thousands, that, however merrily the social wheel may seem 
to revolve, it really carries with it a burden of unfeigned sorrow. I 
am told that dinner parties are rare, and that the prospects of the 
season, from the point of view of the purveyor of amusement and 
gaiety, are very bad. One could hardly wish that it should be 
otherwise. 

Saturday, the 5th of May.—One may leave the Ministerial 
newspapers to point the moral of last night’s debates in both Houses. 
Although the faithful supporters of the Government did not fail to 
respond to Mr. Balfour’s passionate appeal to their confidence and 
sympathy, the verdict of Parliament in both Houses was distinctly and 
emphatically adverse to Ministers. The speeches that were designed 
to explain and justify the action of the Cabinet in publishing the 
Spion Kop despatches failed utterly to convince those to whom they 
were addressed, and this morning, with hardly an exception, the news- 
papers united in condemning the egregious blunder of last month. It 
was, indeed, only the unwavering fidelity of their party that saved 
Ministers last night from a crushing defeat, To-day the air is full 
of rumours as to a change in the Secretaryship for War. It is felt 
that, though a majority was secured for Ministers by means of a direct 
application of the party whip, the consensus of opinion against the 
blunder of the publication of the despatches was so marked as to 
constitute a moral vote of censure. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Cabinet will allow Lord Lansdowne to be made the 
scapegoat of the occasion, or will be content to struggle on with 
diminished prestige and authority. 

Monday, the 7th of May.—Mr. Arnold-Forster’s letter in the 
Times this morning, explaining that, though he voted for the 
Government on Friday, there would have been a great majority 
against them if the vote had been by ballot, is one of those unpleasant 
doses of ‘the true truth’ to which even powerful Administrations 
must attimes submit. Party fidelity is doubtless an admirable thing ; 
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but even Ministers have the feelings common to the human race, and it 
is more than possible that the members of the present Government 
feel that if all their supporters are of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s mind they 
would on the whole have been better pleased if the majority had 
turned against them last week, instead of giving them a support as 
damaging as it is contemptuous. 

But to-day London has been thinking, not of the doings of 
Parliament, but of the reception of the Naval Brigade which rendered 
such brilliant service during the siege of Ladysmith. The brigade 
arrived early this morning, and departed again in the afternoon. 
From the moment when it quitted the train at Victoria until it 
entrained once more at London Bridge it was the subject of a 
demonstration memorable in its intensity and universality. All 
classes from the highest to the lowest took part in it. The crowds 
that filled the streets through which the brigade passed were 
enormous. Few persons have ever seen crowds like them before. 
At 3 o'clock this afternoon Charing Cross presented a sight never 
to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. A sea of humanity 
surged and heaved in every direction as far as the eye could reach. 
Qn the noble Embankment the multitude was, if possible, even vaster 
and more densely packed, and when the heroes of the day appeared 
the welcome they received was more than regal. Whatever doubts 
one may have as to the wisdom of this parading of our returned 
warriors before the public gaze, there can be no doubt as to its 
popularity with all classes. Men, women, and even children seemed 
to be inspired by a frenzy of enthusiasm, and they cheered the 
sailors as surely Roman Emperor was never cheered in his hour of 
triumph. One can only hope that Jack’s head may not be turned 
by the hero-worship of the hour. 

Probably the popular enthusiasm was stimulated by the en- 
couraging news from South Africa, where Lord Roberts seems to be 
steadily and swiftly advancing towards his goal. The signs of dis- 
couragement and exhaustion on the part of the Boers are increasing, 
and it is only here and there that any one is found bold enough to 
assert his belief that the war will last for three months longer. 

Wednesday, the 9th of May.—Lord Salisbury’s encounter with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords last night has 
disconcerted not a few of his political friends. One might have 
imagined, indeed, that the Government was not so popular at the 
present moment as to make it desirable that the Prime Minister 
should offend a not inconsiderable proportion of his followers. His 
blunt refusal even to contemplate the possibility of any measure 
of licensing reform was a cruel blow to the faithful bishops. It 
was nearly punished by the carrying of the motion against which 
Lord Salisbury had protested; but as he had warned the peers 
beforehand that he would pay no attention to the resolution if it 
Vor, XLVII—No, 280 8Y 
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were carried, the consequences of a defeat would not have been 
serious. Perhaps the most noticeable feature of this white squall in 
the Upper Chamber was the evidence it afforded of the Prime 
Minister’s recovery from the doleful mood of his speech at the Royal 
Academy. Some of his critics hint this morning that he indulged 
in his outburst against all measures of licensing reform because he 
feels that the moment is approaching when he will be able to retire 
to a position of greater freedom and less responsibility. Whether 
that be so or not, his speech will give serious offence to the tem- 
perance party as a whole, and must disconcert those clergymen who 
have hitherto hugged the belief that the temperance movement was 
as dear to the Tory party as to their rivals. 

There are persons who say that the legal changes announced 
to-day, like the Prime Minister’s speech, foreshadow a General 
Election. There was no particular reason why Lord Justice Lindley 
should have retired at this particular moment, and some surprise is 
felt at the fact that Sir Richard Webster has accepted a post which 
is not that to which he has aspired. Rumour will have it that he 
was not always so happy as he might have been in his relations with 
some of his colleagues in the Ministry. Mr. Carson’s promotion to 
the Solicitor-Generalship is a tribute to talents of no common order, 
and to an independence which has not allowed itself to be fettered 
by the promptings of ambition. There may be some grumbling at 
the English Bar at the selection of this newcomer for so important 
an office, but Mr. Carson’s qualifications are disputed by nobody. 

Thursday, the 10th of May.—Lord Salisbury has given the 
world another sensation to-day. His speech to the Primrose 
League yesterday was not the least remarkable of his political 
utterances. To trace the origin of the movement in favour of Im- 
perialism to the dames of the League was, to say the least of it, to 
press rather hardly upon a not inconsiderable number of public men 
who were labouring for the unity of the Empire long before the Prim- 
rose League was founded. The rather bitter allusions to Liberal 
Imperialism and its acknowledged leader would have had more force 
if they had not been accompanied by a declaration as to the dangers 
of our present military position in many respects identical with that 
which, when it was made by Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords, 
was denounced by the Prime Minister as panic-mongering. 

But how far the country is from being moved by mere speeches, 
no matter what may be the importance of the speaker, is proved 
not only by the calmness with which the two last utterances of 
Lord Salisbury have been received, but by the recent proceedings in 
Parliament. The House of Commons, after its single effort on Friday 
last, has again subsided to the level of a debating society, and of 
one that has run short of subjects for discussion. The almost 
unprecedented incident of a count-out on Wednesday occurred 
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yesterday. But before the count-out took place, four Bills had 
passed through the stages for which they were set down, one of them 
being a measure dealing with those very liquor laws which the 
Prime Minister had denounced so strenuously on the previous day. 
Clearly the war still holds the field against every other topic—the 
war and the state of our national armaments. One could wish 
that the prospects with regard to the latter subject were as hopeful 
as they now appear to be in connection with the war. But while Lord 
Roberts seems to be steadily driving back the resisting Boer army 
and sweeping the Orange Free State clear of the enemy, the 
ministerial schemes for the defence of the country are still either 
vague or hopelessly inadequate. Lord Salisbury may use the 
language of panic at the Albert Hall, but he appears to speak in 
different tones in Downing Street. 

Friday, the 11th of May.—The Prime Minister’s speech to the 
Primrose League has attracted more attention abroad than at home, 
and is clearly regarded by the Continental critics as an alarming 
utterance. That which strikes most people is that the portentous 
warning of ills impending over us was accompanied by very 
inadequate suggestions as to the way in which those ills are to be 
met. Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, in his speech to the 
Glasgow University Club last night, has raised a practical question 
that must before long engage the attention of politicians of all 
parties. It is the question of the business organisation of our 
Government. The grumbling at the War Office, of which we have 
heard so much of late, is only one symptom of popular dissatisfaction 
with our administrative system. Those who are behind the scenes 
know that a thorough overhaul of the whole system is needed. 
The points mentioned by Lord Rosebery with regard to the over- 
lapping of the spheres of the Foreign and Colonial Offices are only 
typical examples of the abuses that have gradually arisen. In all 
departments it is necessary to revise the machinery in order to make 
it equal to the requirements of an Empire that has outgrown itself. 
Upon one point I should imagine that all parties will be united when 
an attempt is made to bring our Government into harmony with 
the requirements of the times. That is as to the danger of 
allowing one man to combine in himself the functions of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. Not a little of the trouble the 
country has had to face in recent years has been due to the mistake 
that Lord Salisbury made in this respect when he returned to office 
in 1895. 

Saturday, the 12th of May.—If one may judge by the Morning 
Post, the Conservative party is not altogether satisfied with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham last night. It is not surprising 
that his somewhat crude over-colouring of his own case should jar 
upon the nerves of sensitive persons—-even of those who are in 
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general agreement with him. For his political opponents the most 
interesting and amusing feature of his speech is the unfeigned alarm 
which he exhibits at the appearance of a party of Liberal Imperialists 
in the field. He forgets that Liberal Imperialism is not a birth of 
yesterday. It was born, indeed, whilst Mr. Chamberlain still re- 
mained within the Liberal fold, though, for some reason which has 
not yet been revealed to the world, the present Colonial Secretary 
had not at that time any visible connection with the movement. 
The irony of politics has never been more strikingly displayed than 
in Lord Salisbury’s reference to Majuba and the fate of Gordon as 
the origin of the New Imperialism of the British people, coupled 
with the fact that both the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain 
himself were members of the Cabinet responsible for those episodes 
in our national story. After all, short memories are best in politics— 
at all events for the politicians—and vehement invective against 
one’s parliamentary adversaries ought to be tempered by a reflec- 
tion that the tu quoque argument is not yet tabooed in our political 
life. 

Monday, the 14th of May.—Once more the attention of the 
public is riveted upon the war. The great success achieved by 
Lord Roberts in the advance upon Kroonstad, followed as it has been 
to-day by the receipt of news of Buller’s success in the Biggarsberg, 
has strengthened the hopes of the sanguine as to an early termi- 
nation of the war. The pessimists still shake their heads and talk 
gloomily of the desperate stand which the Boers will make in the 
Transvaal, and they are confirmed in their fears by the belated 
article that M. de Bloch has contributed to the current number of 
the North American Review. They forget that if M. de Bloch and 
his English imitators had been true prophets, Lord Roberts would 
never have reached Bloemfontein, not to speak of Kroonstad. The 
rapid progress that our arms are making has to-day brought about a 
revival of the rumour of an early General Election. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it is evident, would dearly love a ‘ Khaki dissolution,’ but there 
are members of the Government who still think that neither their 
eredit nor their interests would be served by a manceuvre of this 
description. Much more engrossing for most people than the 
question of a possible dissolution is the prospect of the early relief 
of Mafeking. The nerves of the public, which now takes the war 
so quietly—possibly, indeed, in the opinion of superficial observers so 
apathetically—have got into the ‘jumpy’ state in which they were 
before the relief of Ladysmith, and every day a new story that the 
beleaguered village has at last been relieved is started and accepted 
with pathetic eagerness. When the good news comes at last it seems 
probable that we shall witness a repetition of the outbreak of joy 
that greeted the succour of Sir George White and his brave com- 
rades, and the idea that the calmness which now distinguishes the 
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public has anything of callous indifference in it will be effectually 
dispelled. 

Tuesday, the 15th of May.—Neither party in the House of 
Commons has made up its mind quite clearly as to the merits of the 
point in dispute between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Australian delegates with regard to the Supreme Court of Appeal. 
But there is a tolerably distinct consensus of opinion on one point. 
That is that, despite the argument which the Colonial Secretary 
advanced with striking ability in his speech last night, there could 
be no greater misfortune than a serious difference between Great 
Britain and Australia over a matter the relative and actual im- 
portance of which is so small. If the union of the Empire, of 
which we have had so striking a demonstration during the past twelve 
months, were to be dependent upon the maintenance of the rights of 
a particular law court, it would, in the opinion not only of the man 
in the street but of the average member of Parliament, be a very 
poor thing. The House, however, has shown a distinct desire for 
time to consider the whole question before it pronounces any opinion 
on the difference between the Government and the colonial repre- 
sentatives. 

Thursday, the 17th of May.—The talk in clubs and dining-rooms, 
even among politicians of the most ardent nature, no longer troubles 
itself with discussions in Parliament. Parliament, as I have said 
already, is relegated for the moment to the position of a mere 
debating society. Nor do men trouble themselves with the laudatory 
speeches exchanged, with somewhat ludicrous effect, by men who, 
although members of the same Cabinet, still profess to represent 
different sections of political opinion. The country troubles itself 
just as little with Ministers as with ordinary members of Parliament. 
It cannot take more than a languid interest even in the question in 
dispute between the Government and the Australian delegates. Two 
matters only interest it at this moment, the first the fate of Mafeking, 
and the second the date at which the resistance of the Boers will be 
brought toanend. Yesterday was a day of grave anxiety so far as 
Mafeking was concerned. We had the news of the attack upon the 
place last Saturday ‘ by order of President Kruger,’ and the uncon- 
firmed Boer rumours of the surrender of the brave garrison. Every- 
body refused to believe in the possibility of this disaster; but it was 
impossible not to recognise the fact that, weakened by want of food, 
the valiant defenders of the little town might be easily overcome by 
a foe possessed of real valour and skill in attack as well as in defence. 
To-day we learn simultaneously that the Boers are keeping silent as 
to the result of Saturday’s operations—a certain proof that the result 
is not, from their point of view, satisfactory—and that our friends 
on the Continent have indulged in another outburst of joy over the 
lies with which they have been fed from Pretoria. 
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The suspense concerning the fate of the town continues, and has 
reached a very acute point. Rumours of every kind are current. 
It is known that we are within a day of the date which Lord 
Roberts fixed for the arrival of the relief column, and so the story 
runs round that the relief has already been effected. Another story 
is that it is Lord Kitchener himself who is in command of the 
mysterious expedition which is making its way from the south 
towards the beleaguered town. It is strange in these days, when an 
hour suffices to bring us news from the uttermost ends of the earth, 
to be kept in this state of suspense, in this ignorance of what is 
happening. It is as though the curtain had suddenly fallen at the 
supreme moment in a thrilling drama, and we were left to guess at 
the dénouement. But in this drama we who stay at home are not 
mere spectators. There is nobody who does not feel as though he 
too had his part in the play. It is the heart of the nation that is 
palpitating with apprehension and excitement as we wait to know 
what is happening on the distant veldt, where a handful of our race 
have so long defied death, starvation, and disease under the shadow 
of the flag of England. 

As for speculation as to the close of the war, it is in the main 
hopeful. The crumbling away of the Boer resistance, not only in 
the Free State but in Natal, is decidedly significant, and though 
there are still pessimists who predict that the present year will not 
witness the close of the struggle, most persons entertain a very 
different opinion. Buller’s recent successes give great satisfaction 
to his friends, who are still bitter at the injustice of which he has 
been the victim owing to the criminal bungling of Ministers with 
regard to the Spion Kop despatches. It is not only at the hands of 
Ministers that this eminent soldier has suffered. He has been the 
subject of malicious inventions of a peculiarly cruel kind on the part 
of that portion of the public which delights in ill-natured tittle- 
tattle and cares nothing for mere truth. I need not specify further 
the nature of the tales to which open-mouthed gossips of both sexes 
have given currency with regard to the deliverer of Ladysmith. It 
is enough to say that they are one and all inventions of a very 
despicable kind. It is a pity that eminent men should always be 
the target for the shafts of malice, but calumny, like Death, ‘loves 
a shining mark.’ 

Saturday, the 19th of May.—Once again men are quoting to each 
other to-day Macaulay’s line, ‘Such night in England ne’er hath 
been.’ They have justification for doing so, moreover. Certainly to 
such a night—or rather to such a night and day, for I write at the 
close of this memorable Saturday—none of us can recall a parallel. 
The news of the relief of Mafeking came unexpectedly in the end. 
For two days everybody had been inquiring almost hourly for the 
news so eagerly awaited. When it had not arrived by dinner-time 
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yesterday most of us prepared to wait with such patience as we 
could command for another night. And then, just as we were recon- 
ciling ourselves to the fact that the 18th of May was not to witness 
the realisation of the promise made by Lord Roberts, the news came 
and the promise was most brilliantly fulfilled. The first announce- 
ment reached Reuter’s office about twenty minutes past nine, and 
within an hour not only all London and all England, but the 
whole British Empire was in possession of the glad tidings. It 
was extraordinary to see how in London the first desire of those 
who heard the news was to impart it to others. Men who 
happened to be in the middle of the town when the newspapers 
containing the fateful telegram were published forthwith chartered 
cabs and set off to the outlying regions of the Metropolis, proclaiming 
the news everywhere as they passed along. In the theatres and other 
places of public resort the performances were stopped, the relief of the 
beleaguered village announced, and demonstrations of patriotic joy 
indulged in. At Euston Station the passengers by a mail train from 
the north were surprised at being received by the porters on their 
arrival with ringing cheers—cheers in which, I need hardly say, they 
joined with all their hearts when the reason for the unusual demon- 
stration was made known. It was in the great thoroughfares of the 
West End, however, that the most wonderful sight was seen. Here 
the streets were blocked by a shouting, cheering, singing multitude, 
composed of both sexes and all classes—a multitude that seemed 
literally to have gone mad with joy. Where the crowd came from 
no one could tell. It seemed to have sprung out of the ground, and 
as the omnibuses from the suburbs, usually deserted at that hour, 
arrived in quick succession the multitude grew, for apparently 
everybody wished to take part in the open rejoicing over the great 
event. Far on into the small hours of the morning the tumultuous 
demonstration of an unbridled delight continued. In remote South 
Kensington squares, in distant Clapham, and in the northern suburbs, 
all through the night the sleepers were aroused by the sudden 
outburst of cheers from passers-by, while it was not until the dawn 
had appeared that our central thoroughfares returned to their 
normal aspect. It was indeed a night the like of which none of us 
had seen before. 

But the day which has followed this wonderful night has been 
even more remarkable. From an early hour in the morning London 
seems to have made up its mind that this was not a day for work, or 
for anything, indeed, but a manifestation of its joy and pride in the 
successful defence of Mafeking. Accordingly from sunrise until 
midnight the great town has been given up to a saturnalia of rejoi- 
cing. Flags have fluttered everywhere, not merely in crowded streets 
but in aristocratic squares. Nor have they waved from houses and 
public buildings only. Every vehicle in the streets and a majority 
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of the passers-by have borne them—it was almost dangerous, indeed, 
to be seen without some emblem of the national joy. Processions 
chiefly composed of young people have passed to and fro along the 
streets all through the day, accompanied by the waving of banners, 
the singing of patriotic songs, and the wildest and loudest cheering 
to which I have ever listened. At nightfall the crowds increased, so 
that the thoroughfares became almost impassable, the glare of 
illuminations dispelled the darkness, whilst the shouts of victory that 
issued from tens of thousands of throats blended in one mighty roar 
that seemed to fill the very arch of heaven. It was astounding and 
bewildering, this sudden abandonment to a passionate impulse of 
triumphant patriotism of a people commonly so staid and decorous ; 
but it was at the same time unmistakably impressive and signi- 
ficant. 

The prettiest sight I saw during a day which will certainly have a 
page of its own in the national story was about noon at St. George’s 
Place, where Mrs. Baden-Powell, the mother of the defender of 
Mafeking, lives. I was passing on an omnibus when the procession 
of students, both men and women, from South Kensington arrived in 
front of Mrs, Baden-Powell’s house. All were armed with branches 
of palm or with flags, and they bore with them a huge bust of Colonel 
Baden-Powell, with a lion crouching at his feet. Opposite the house 
of the hero’s mother they paused, and raised cheer after cheer, in 
which the dense crowd of spectators heartily joined. ‘It is a rity 
his mother cannot see this, sir,’ said to me the conductor of my 
omnibus. ‘But she does see it,’ I replied, pointing to where Mrs. 
Baden-Powell stood on the balcony to receive this homage to her son. 
The omnibus conductor looked a moment, and then burst into tears, 
which he furtively wiped away. Nor was he by any means the only 
person who was thus affected by that impressive scene. Clearly the 
heart of the nation has been touched, and has been moved as this 
generation, at all events, has not known it to be moved before. 

It is perhaps best to leave this simple description of a memorable 
episode in our history without note or comment. It must not be 
supposed, however, that comments are not to be heard—some of 
them by no means favourable to the change which seems to be 
coming over our national character. ‘Are we ceasing to be English ?’ 
was the question I heard asked to-night. ‘Is this emotional exube- 
rance in keeping with what is best in our characteristics as a race?’ 
It is not easy to answer this question, but at least one may console 
oneself with the reflection that if we in the streets of London have 
fallen short of the traditions bequeathed from bygone generations, 
the defenders of Mafeking, like the defenders of Ladysmith and 
Kimberley, have most brilliantly maintained those traditions. 

It seems ‘a far cry’ from Mr. Gladstone’s grave in Westminster 
Abbey to Mafeking, and there is at first sight something incongruous 
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in the accident which has given us this upheaval of sentiment on the 
day that witnesses the unveiling of the old Liberal leader’s statue 
in the Houses of Parliament. But Mr. Gladstone’s followers, those 
who understood something of the secret of his immense influence 
over the mind and heart of Great Britain, will not be disturbed by 
a contrast which, for the moment, seems so much to the disadvantage 
of their old chief. He, more than any statesman now living, pos- 
sessed the power of swaying the sent nents of his fellow-countrymen, 
and knew how to touch the springs of sympathy and emotion. To- 
day those springs respond, not to the Voice of ti:2 statesman, but to 
deeds accomplished in heroic warfare on distant fields. We live in 
different times from those with which Mr. Gladstone’s fame is 
associated, but his followers believe that the time is coming when 
some at least of the lessons which he taught will bear fruit, to the 
profit of his country and the world. 

Monday, the 2\st of May.—The official confirmation of the relief 
of Mafeking, which arrived to-day, has set at rest the minds of many 
anxious people, who maintained, in spite of the strong evidence 
furnished by the telegrams from Pretoria, that the good news of last 
Friday was after all of dubious authenticity. We have still to learn 
the full particulars of the remarkable expedition which was despatched 
with so much secrecy at the beginning of the present month for the 
relief of Mafeking. We know, however, that it encountered opposition 
by the way. We know, further, that to the very last the beleaguered 
garrison was well able to hold its own against the besiegers, and that 
the attempt of the latter to rush the town resulted in a grave disaster 
to the Boer forces. London is calming down to-day, after the excite- 
ment in which it has indulged. But the tidings of the official con- 
firmation of the relief and of Baden-Powell’s promotion to the rank 
of major-general has brought about a partial revival of Saturday's 
enthusiasm. The signs of the imminent collapse of the Boer resis- 
tance are steadily increasing, and though there is no confirmation of 
the story that President Kruger has sued for peace, it is generally 
assumed that this event is not far off. 

Tuesday, the 22nd of May.—So the trouble over the Australian 
Federation Bill has been dissipated, and the great measure has been 
accepted by all parties in the House of Commons, not merely with 
satisfaction but with enthusiasm. The compromise arrived at by the 
Colonial Secretary and the delegates from Australia is an ingenious 
one, and none the less ingenious that it is, after all, only a question 
of words. Neither party meant to quarrel, both were animated by 
feelings of goodwill, and thus a settlement was comparatively easy of 
attainment. It would have been strange, indeed, if at a time when 
Australia has shown how fully she shares our joy at the successes of 
our arms in South Africa a lawyers’ quarrel were to cause any serious 
difference between the mother country and the great Australasian 
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States. For the present the sun is shining upon the British Empire 
as it has not shone upon it for many a weary month. The refusal of 
the American Government to listen to the appeal of the Boer delegates 
puts an end to the last hopes of our foe, whilst the steady progress of 
our army in the direction of Pretoria strengthens the popular con- 
fidence in the early conclusion of peace. As a matter of course, with 
the prospect of an early settlement of South African affairs comes 
another wave of speculation as to the date of the dissolution, and 
the quidnuncs go so far as to declare to-day that the month of 
August will witness the appeal to the electors. 

Thursday, the 24th of May.—The triumph of the ladies in the 
House of Commons yesterday afternoon was much more complete 
than had been expected. It was, we are bluntly told this morning, 
due to the approach of the General Election. If so, it was only one 
of many Parliamentary movements affected by the same cause. 
Whatever may be the merits of the great woman question, the 
division of yesterday has caused much elation among the supporters 
of the female suffrage movement. They believe that their day of 
triumph is at hand, and, as they are convinced that men have made 
a ghastly mess of the attempt to rule the national destinies, they look 
forward with joy to the irruption of enfranchised womankind. In 
the present temper of the community it is rash to predict that any 
change in our constitution is impossible, and there may be a certain 
measure of truth in the view held by some advocates of the female 
cause in politics that no women could have made a greater muddle 
of the organisation of some of our public departments than men 
have made. Yet one still prefers to accept the old-fashioned 
doctrine that the work allotted to mankind includes the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the State. To-day, however, the British 
Empire is celebrating the Queen’s birthday with every possible 
demonstration of enthusiasm, and it is difficult to ignore the moral 
taught by that illustrious instance of a woman who need fear the 
rivalry of no ‘mere man’ in the region of statecraft and good 
government. Every one rejoices to-day at the thought that Her 
Majesty’s birthday this year brings with it the promise of an early 
peace. 

Wemyss REID. 
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